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The  Cole  truth 


The  rebirth  of  a nation 
or  still  a united  kingdom? 


Ewcm  ISacAsUO 
and  Lawrence  Donagan 


Scottish  nation- 
alist. leader  Ales 
Salmond  deliv- 
ered an  apocalyp- 
tic prophecy  yes- 
terday that 
Scotland  will  be  independent 
in  his  lifetime  alter  a sweep- 
ing referendum  result  that 
transformed  the  British  polit- 
ical landscape. 

Mr  Salmond ’s  forecast  of 
farther  constitutional  up- 
heaval was  immediately 
countered  by  Tony  Blair,  who 
told  a crowd  of  Labour  Party 
workers  in  Edinburgh  that 
the  overwhelming  vote  in 
favour  of  devolution  would 
cement  rather  than  break  up 
the  290-year-old  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland. 

But  Mr  Salmond,  who  has 
already  stated  his  Intention  to 
lead  the  nationalist*  in  the 
new  parliament,  said  last 
night  that  he  would  seek  a 
mandate  to  establish  a sepa- 
rate Scottish  state. 

“We  will  shortly  begin 
work  an  our  manifesto  but  I 
can  say  right  now  that  its  cen- 
trepiece will  be  the  pursuit  of 
an  independent  Scotland.  I 
have  no  doubt  we  will  achieve 
that  aim  within  my  own  life- 
time,” the  42-year-old  SNP 
leader  said. 

An  SNP  source  said:  “The 
system  has  been  breached. 
The  whole  system  of  change 
will  speed  up."  Although  the 
SNP  will  not  be  drawn  on  a 
target  date  for  independence, 
there  will  be  a push  to 
achieve  it  before  the  symboli- 
cally important  date  of  2007, 
exactly  300  years  after  Scot- 
land lost  its  Independence. 

Mr  Blair,  attempting  to  drum 
up  support  for  a Yes  vote  in 
next  week’s  referendum  on 
Welsh  devolution,  placed  the 
Scottish  result  in  the  context  of 
a complete  overhaul  of  the  Brit- 
ish constitution. 

Committing  himself  to  de- 
volving powers  from  West- 
minster to  all  parts  of  the  UK. 
he  said:  “This  is  a good  day 
for  Scotland  and  a good  day 
for  the  United  Kingdom  too. 
The  era  of  big.  centralised 
government  is  over. 

“This  is  a time  for  change, 
renewal  and  modernity.  This 
Is  the  way  forward.  I believe 
that  we  now  have  the  chance 
to  build  a modern  constitu- 
tion for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom." 

Mr  Blair  then  flew  to  Wales, 
where  he  told  a crowd  in  Car- 
diff: “Yesterday  Scotland 
spoke.  Next  week,  Wales  will 
have  its  turn  to  speak.  I ask 
you  to  come  out  then." 

In  a vote  which  presaged 
the  biggest  shake-up  of  Brit- 
ish politics  since  the  Irish 


Free  State  was  established  in 
1922,  74.3  per  cent  of  the  elec- 
torate backed  a Scottish  Par 
liament,  with  63.5  per  cent  in 
favour  of  it  having  tax-raising 
powers.  The  turn-out  of  60.1 
per  cent  was  greater  than  pro- 
devolutionists  had  hoped  for. 

All  32  of  Scotland’s  voting 
regions  supported  the  parlia- 
ment, with  only  two  — Dum- 
fries and  Galloway  and  Ork- 
ney — voting  marginally 
against  the  tax  powers. 

The  result  was  formally  an- 
nounced at  a ceremony  in 
Edinburgh  attended- by  the 
leaders  cf  all  four  Scottish  par- 
ties. Scottish  Secretary  Dcnald 
Dewar,  foe  author  cf  foe  Gov- 
ernment’s devolution  white 
paper.  «aid  it  ended  mw  and 
for  all  foe  arguments  about 
Scotland’s  desire  for  some  form 
of  home  rule.  “The  result  ex- 
ceeded all  my  expectations. 
Scotland  can  look  forward  to  a 
beginning  fra-  a new  millen- 
nium." he  said. 

Work  is  already  under  way 
on  a detailed  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment bin  which  wffl  be  intro- 
duced and  given  its  second 
reading  before  Christmas. 
Elections  will  be  held  early  In 

1999  and  the  parliament  win 
begin  operation  in  January 

2000  with  a flill  legislative 
programme  that  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  Include  land  reform. 

Jim  Wallace,  leader  of  the 
Scottish  Liberal  Democrats, 
part  cf  the  pro-devolution  alli- 
ance, dismissed  the  SNP  argu- 
ment and  pointed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  devolution  in 
Catalonia  and  Bavaria. 
“Those  countries  that  have 
devolved  have  proved  suc- 
cessful because  they  meet  the 
will  of  the  people." 

For  foe  losers,  the  mainly 
Conservative  “No”  camp, 
there  was  little  consolation. 
Raymond  Robertson,  chair- 
man of  the  Scottish  Tories, 
said  his  party  would  cam- 
paign vigorously  at  the  1999 
elections. 


Stata  of  the  anion,  pages  4; 
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Tony  Blair  greeting  Labour  supporters  celebrating  the  devolution  vote  in  Edinburgh 
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BBC  deputy  joins  Guardian 
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Bob  Phillis:  media  group’s 
new  chief  executive 


Andrew  Cutf 


BOB  PhfTHs.  the  deputy 
director  general  of  the 
BBC,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  executive  of  foe 
Guardian  Media  Group,  it 
was  announced  yesterday. 

Mr  Phillis,  aged  51,  will  join 
the  Guardian  in  December 
after  nearly  five  years  In 
charge  of  foe  BBC's  commer- 
cial expansion. 

He  said:  ‘T  am  delighted  to 
be  joining  the  Guardian 
Media  Group  and  to  be  lead- 
ing its  future  expansion  and 
development 

‘The  group  has  enormous 
potential  based  on  its  coura- 
geous and  independent  jour- 


nalism. its  broadly  spread 
media  interests,  and  a strong 
financial  track  record.  I am 
greatly  looking  forward  to  this 
exciting  and  demanding  new 
challenge." 

The  Guardian  Media  Group 
(GMG)  publishes  the  Guard- 
ian. tine  Observer.  Manchester 
Evening  News,  and  local  news- 
papers, and  has  a range  of 
mftgaaine,  television  and  radio 
interests. 

Bob  Gavron.  chairman  of  the 
group,  said:  “We  are  enor- 
mously fortunate  to  have  at- 
tracted Bob  Phillis  to  GMG.  He 
is  a man  whose  wide  experi- 
ence of  the  media  industry  and 
tireless  energy  will  have  a sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  ftiture 
growth  of  our  company.” 


Crime  unit  loses  chief 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


man  appointed  to 
one  of  the  most  presti- 
gious Jobs  in  foe  police 
service  resigned  yesterday 
less  than  24  hours  after  ac- 
cepting the  job. 

A brief  statement  from  the 
Home  Office  said  that  John 
Hamilton.  Chief  Constable  of 
Fife,  would  not  take  up  the 
post  of  director  general  erf-  the 
National  Criminal  Intelli- 
gence Service  to  which  he 
was  appointed  on  Thursday. 

Last  night,  there  was  initial 
speculation  that  Mr  Hamilton 
might  have  been  sought  for 
foe  new  post  of  drugs  tsar,  but 


it  Is  believed  that  his  decision 
was  made  for  family  reasons. 

A Home  Office  statement 
said  merely  that  “John  Ham- 
ilton has  advised  Sir  John 
Wheeler,  the  chairman  of  the 
service  authority  for  the 
National  Criminal  Intelli- 
gence Service,  that,  upon 
careflil  reflection,  he  has  de- 
cided not  to  accept  the  offer  of 
appointment  as  director  gen- 
eral of  foe  National  Criminal 
Intelligence  Service  and  has 
decided  to  remain  as  foe 
Chief  Constable  of  the  Fife 
constabulary.” 

The  decision  is  a blow  to 
NCIS,  which  has  had  a bumpy 
ride  since  Its  inception  in 
1992  and  has  suffered  a credi- 
bility problem.  Mr  Hamilton, 


who  would  have  been  its 
third  chief;  was  regarded  as  a 
good  choice  because  of  his 
wide  experience  at  the  sharp 
end  of  policing.  Aged  S3,  he  is 
a former  RUC  officer  and  as- 
sistant chief  constable  of| 
Greater  Manchester,  where 
he  tackled  foe  drugs  gangs. 
From  1995  until  his  appoint- 
ment last  year  as  Chief  Con- 
stable of  Fife,  he  was  foe  dep- 
uty director  general  of  NCIS. 

Speculation  now  centres  on 
who  will  take  over  at  NCIS. 
Among  those  tipped  are  John 
Abbott,  foe  deputy,  Alan  Fry, 
deputy  assistant  commis- 
sioner at  the  Metropolitan 
police,  and  Robin  Lind,  dep- 1 
uty  chief  constable  of  Wilt- 
shire. 
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Kamal  Ahmed 

reports  on  a 
revolution 
greeted  with 
polite  applause 

THEY  hadn’t  travelled  in 

I their  hundreds  from  Inver- 
ness. No  coachloads  had  ar- 
rived from  Aberdeen.  There 
was  no  special  train  from 
Glasgow.  No  flags,  no  waving, 
no  cheering.  Just  another 
Scottish  day,  wind  full  of  ice. 
And  horizontal  rain. 

It  was  supposed  to  be  a day 
of  history.  Destiny  fnlffflprt 
At  last,  that  blessed  vote.  For 
centuries,  Scotland  had 
spoken  of  getting  its  parlia- 
ment back.  Now,  finally,  it  is 
on  its  way  and  Edinburgh 
crowned  Itself  the  new 
capital. 

A good  day  for  Scotland, 
Tony  Blair  said.  A good  day 
for  the  UK,  Tony  Blair  said. 
Scotland  listened  with  half  an 
ear,  and  then  got  on  with  the 
next  day  of  foe  rest  of  its  life. 

The  women's  drum  band 
did  its  best,  crashing  away  be- 
fore the  Prime.  Minister  ar- 
rived. Ah  official  had  put  up 
crowd  control  barriers 
around  the  international  Con- 
ference Centre  where  they 
were  counting  the  votes.  They 
stood  forlornly  among  the 
acres  cf  empty,  open  space. 
This  was  no  May  l. 

Scotland  decided  years  ago 
what  It  was  going  to  do  on 
September  11,  1997.  Quietly 
and  patiently  the  body  politic 
trooped  to  the  polling  stations 
and  said  just  what  everybody 
thought  they  would  say.  Mar- 
garet Thatcher,  the  poll  tax 
and  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
Clyde.  That  was  enough  for 
most  No  need  to  shout  it  from 
the  rooftops.  A quiet  whisper 
would  do. 

Maybe  it  will  slowly  sink  in 
this  weekend,  the  most  under- 
stated of  velvet  revolutions. 


There  are  parties  arranged 
and  the  pubs  may  be  a little 
toller  than  usual. 

Scotland  will  have  its  first 
parliament  since  1707,  history 
has  been  made.  Will  some- 
body please  open  a bottle  of 
champagne? 

At  the  start,  Nell  McIntosh 
was  not  foe  right  man.  The 
chief  counting  officer,  who 
announced  each  Yes  Yes 
result  with  the  panache  only 
a former  local  authority  chief 
executive  could  muster,  had  a 
grey  suit,  grey  hair  and  a grey 
voice. 

In  that  coldest  hour  before 
dawn  and  the  announcement 
of  tiie  final,  irrefutable,  result 
there  was  a polite  ripple  of 
applause. 

Mr  Blair’s  first  words  yes- 
terday were  “Well  done". 
Well  done  to  a nation  that  had 
voted  for  a devolution  pack- 
age he  had  never  felt  comfort- 
able with.  Well  done  to  Mr 
Dewar,  who  had  argued  foe 
intricacies  of  devolution 
since  the  1960s.  Mr  Dewar  ap- 
plauded himself  such  Was  his 
delight. 

When  Mr  Blair  arrived,  to 
an  historical  event  important 
enough  to  take  up  under  two 
hours  of  his  time,  the  only 
flags  they  were  giving  out 
were  Labour  ones.  Just 
enough  to  make  the  television 
pictures  appear  convincing. 
Five  hundred  heard  his  words 
of  congratulations. 

The  day  quickly  became  a 
purely  Labour  event.  The 
papal,  and  relatively  neutral, 
purple  chosen  for  Mr  Dewar’s 
final  announcement  of  the 
result  yesterday  morning  was 
replaced  by  the  red  of  Labour 
an  hour  later. 

Alex  Salmond,  leader  of  the 
SNP,  Raymond  Robertson, 
chairman  of  foe  Scottish  Con- 
sevatrves,  and  Jim  Wallace, 
leader  of  the  Scottish  Liberal 
Democrats,  all  shared  that 
purple  platform  at  10.15am. 
By  11.30  It  was  Mr  Blair  and 
Mr  Dewar  on  their  own. 

“Well,  at  least  we  can  now 

Turn  to  page  4,  column  I 
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Police 
torture  plot 
exposed. 
Rill  story 


The  events  in  Puccini's  Tosca  at  English  National 
Opera  would  keep  newspaper  editors  busy  for 
weeks.  With  tickets  for  as  little  as  £5  (and  over 
half  at  £25  or  less)  can  you  afford  to  miss  out? 
Call  the  Box  Office  on  0171 632  8300 
for  more  information. 
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President’s  Thatcherite  pledge  to  privatise  1 0,000  state  firms  finally  buries  socialist  economic  system 

China’s  sale  of  the  century 


Reform  commits 
party  to  lay-offs 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Bering 


PRESIDENT  Jiang 
Zemin,  the  leader 
or  the  world’s  last 
major  Communist 
Party,  yesterday 
buried  the  shrivelled  sob- 
stance  of  Chinese  socialism 
by  sanctioning  the  sale  of 
state-owned  factories  to 
breach  the  last  citadel  of  an 
economic  system  already  in 
retreat  before  the  forces  of 
raw  capitalism. 

But  President  Jiang  drew  a 
firm  line  against  any  parallel 
surrender  of  political  power, 
warning  that  the  pursuit  of 
profit  propelling  China's 
economy  must  not  be  allowed 
to  corrupt  the  party’s  abso- 
lute authority.  “Our  party 
can  never  be  daunted  and 
vanquished  by  any  enemy," 
he  raid.  “But  the  easiest  way 
to  capture  a fortress  is  from 
within,  so  in  no  way  should 
we  destroy  ourselves.” 

In  a milestone  on  China’s 
long  march  from  a vision  pro- 
claimed triumphant  by  Mao 
Zedong  in  1949,  a fuzzy  and 
often  contradictory  blueprint 
for  a “new  breakthrough.”  in 
economic  reform  prescribed 
an  almost  Thatcherite  medi- 
cine for  China's  multitude  of 
loss-making  industries,  com- 
mitting a party  that  defines 
ftsaif  as  the  vanguard  of  the 
proletariat  to  share-bolding 
and  cost-cutting  lay-offs. 
Marxist  jargon  mixed  uneas- 
ily with  a business  school  ver- 
nacular of  “mergers”,  “share- 1 


holding"  and  “downsizing",  A 
target  for  “downsizing", 
along  with  factory  workers,  is 
the  People’s  Liberation  Army, 
which  will  shed  500,000  of  its 
nearly  3 nriinnn  men  over  the 
next  three  years. 

Mr  Jiang’s  two-and-a-half- 
hour  speech  to ' more  than 
2.000  Communist  grandees  In 
the  Great  Hall  of  the  People 
off  Tiananmen  Square  opened 
the  15th  congress  of  a party 
apparatus  that  dings  to  the 
symbols  and  slogans  of  Marx- 
ism while  embracing  a rau- 
cous bazaar  economy. 

Police  cordoned  off  the  hall 
to  prevent  the  public  ap- 
proaching and  hauled  away 
several  would-be  petitioners. 

Inside,  as  Mr  Jiang  spoke, 
his  politburo  colleagues  — and 
potential  rivals  — sat  hrmhhwi 
over  copies  of  foe  speech,  ap- 
plauding cm  cue  and  ostenta- 
tiously showing  their  loyalty 
by  underlining  in  red  pencil  a 
text  that  has  been  haggled  over 
for  months  In  secret  The  only 
passage  that  aroused  more 
than  mechanical  applause  was 
a call  for  reunification  with 
Taiwan. 

The  congress  follows  the 
death  of  Deng  Xiaoping  in 
February,  and  seals  Mr 
Jiang's  position  at  the  sum- 
mit Of  a party  machine  with 
58  million  members.  But  Mr 
Deng  still  looms  over  Chinese 
politics,  his  legacy  cited 
repeatedly  by  Mr  Jiang  as  jus- 
tification for  policies  attacked 
as  a betrayal  of  socialism  by 
the  hard  left 

Mr  Jiang  decreed  that  so- 


called  Deng  Xiaoping  Theory 
be  enshrined  in  the  party  con- 
stitution alongside  Mao 
Zedong  Thought,  a step  that 
completes  the  canonisation  of 
the  infra  leader. 

The  central  theme  of  the 
congress  is  a critical  shift 
away  from  state-ownership  to 
system  of  share-holding;  a 
move  that  undermines  the  last 
pillar  of  socialist  economics 
and  threatens  unemployment 
for  China's  bloated  industrial 
workforce.  Crumbling  state 
firms  employ  two-thirds  of 
China’s  170  million  urban 
workers,  who  cost  far  more 
than  the  peasant  labourers 
whose  meagre  salaries  and 
poor  working  conditions 
underpin  China’s  growth. 

Covering  what  if  imple- 
mented will  be  a programme 
of  privatisation  with  an  ideo- 
logical fig-leaf,  Mr  Jiang 
Insisted  that  the  party’s  once 
inviolable  commitment  to 
“state  ownership”  could  also 
mean  “public  ownership” 
through  joint-stock  compa- 
nies. “Even  if  the  state-owned 
sector  accounts  for  a smaller 
proportion  of  the  economy, 
this  will  not  affect  the  social- 
ist nature  of  our  country." 

But  he  made  clear  that 
workers  will  lose  their  jobs. 
“It  win  cause  temporary  diffi- 
culties for  workers.  But  fun- 
damentally speaking  it  Is  con- 
ducive to  economic 
development  thus  conform- 
ing to  the  long-term  Interests 
of  the  working  class.” 

More  lay-offs  with  a 
promise  of  short-term  pain 
for  longterm  gain  is  a risky 
gamble.  The  decay  of  China's 
state  sector  has  already  pro- 
voked unrest  in  several  cities. 
More  than  10,000  of  China’s 
13,000  large  and  medium-sized 
state  firms  are  now  due  to  be 
sold,  according  to  the  official 
Xinhua  news  agency. 
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Family ‘proud’ 
of  Ritz  driver 

Tributes  as  magistrate  releases 
body  for  funeral  early  next  week 


The  2,000  delegates  to  the  15th  congress  listen  to  Mr  Jiang 
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HENRI  PAUL,  the  driver 
who  died  with  Dodl  Al 
Fayed  and  Diana,  Prior 
cess  of  Wales,  is  expected  to 
be  cremated  early  next  week 
after  the  magistrate  leading 
the  inquiry  Into  the  crash 
which  killed  them  released 
the  body  last  night 
The  move  canto  mold  specu- 
lation that  Mr  Paul’s  relatives 
would  request  a second 
autopsy  to  disprove  tests 
showing  traces  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  and  a blood-alcohol 
level  more  than  three  times 
the  legal  limit  But  a family 
friend  this  was  unneces- 
sary because  ‘.‘the  things 
people  say -are  lies  so  they 
will  fade  away”. 

Dominique  MeLo,  aged  40,  a 
former  school  friend  of  Mr 
Paul,  who  was  asked  to  speak 
for  the  family,  said:  “We  are 
proud  of  Henri,  not  ashamed. 
We  wQl  hold  our  heads  high 
at  the  funeral  and  free  the 
press.” 

It  also  emerged  from  a 
leaked  police  report  that, 
after  the  August  31  crash  in 
an  underpass  by  the  Pont  de 
l’Ahna  in  Paris,  blood  and 
urine  samples  were  at 
the  city’s  morgue  from  the  41- 
year-okl  driver  andMr  Fayed. 

However,  it  was  not  clear 
whether  these  had  been  ana- 
lysed and  legal  sources  were 
not  able  to  explain  why  later 
police  reports  state  that  no 
nampiws  had  been,  taken  from 
Mr  Fayed.  In  London,  a Home 
Office  pathologist  conducted 
a post-mortem  on  his  body  be- 
fore it  was  buried. 

Yesterday  police  continued 
to  investigate  Mr  Paul's  life- 
style, interviewing  Philippe 
Doumeau,  the  chauffeur  who 
usually  ferriedMr  Fayed.  Mr 
Doumeau  told  police:  “Paul 
was  unusually  cheerful  that 
evening  but  I would  not  have 


said  he  appeared  drunk.”  Mr 
Doumeau,  who  collectedMr 
Fayed  and'  Diana  from  Le 
Bourgct  airport  on  the  after- 
noon of  August  30  added  that 
his  boss  had  been  “very  agi- 
tated against  the  photogra- 
phers” as  they  pursued  the 
car  into  central  Paris. 

It  was  not  dear  why  Mr 
Paul,  the  Rite  Hotel’s  deputy 
security  chief,  had  driven  the 
car  which  crashed. 

French  police  are  trying  to 
piece  together  Mr  Paul's  last 
day,  which  began  with  a ten- 
nis match  after  which  he  al- 
legedly drapk  a Coke. 

He  then  went  to  work, 
which  he  finished  at  7pm.  He 
returned  at  10pm  and.  by  the 
timp  of  the  crash  at  1 2,30am, 
had  absorbed  about  I80mg  of 
alcohol  per  100ml  of  Mood  as 
well  as  a therapeutic  amount 
of  the  anti-depressant,  Prozac. 
In  a second  set  of  tests  on  Mr 
Paul,  traces  were  also  found 
in  his  - Mood  of  Tiapridal, 
which  is  giver,  to  treat  “the 
shakes”  in  alcoholics. 

Staff  at  the  Ritz  have  said 
Mr  Paul  was  a known  drinker 
but  friends  deny  it.  stressing 
that  he  had  recently  passed  a 
medical  for  his  pilot’s  licence. 

The  only  survivor  of  the 
crash,  the  bodyguard  working 
for  Mr  Fayed,  yesterday 
remained  in  a stable  condi- 
tion in  Paris  and  was 
reported  to  be  communlcat- 
j ing  only  by  Winking. 

Trevor  Rees-Jones,  aged  29. 

< in  intensive  care  at  the  Pitle 
Salpetri&re  hospital,  under- 
went surgery  last  Thursday  to 
reconstruct  his  free  after  his 
lower  jaw  was  disloged  in  the 
crash.  . 

• Two  Slovakian  women  who 
walked  off  with  funeral  trib- 
utes left  for  the  Princess  of 
Wales  were  freed  yesterday 
from  a 28-day  jail  sentence. 
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The  weather  in  Europe 
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Happy 
ending  for 
famous 
novelist 
and 

electronic 
novice 
as  he 
enlists 
Internet 
help  of 
wannabe 
writers 
to 

complete 
crime 
mystery 
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Mttrdgr  Myk.es  the  M«|idfle 


Murder  Makes  the  Magazine 


Jobn  Updike,  and  the  website,  right,  where  writers  added  to  his  story:  "This  has  gotten  more  ink  than  my  last  six  novels’  photograph  nem.  drabble 

John  Updike’s  twist  in  the  tale 


Joanna  Coles  and  Giles  Foden 

on  an  ovehvhelming  reaction 
in  cyberspace  to  a novel  idea 


_IHERE  was 
■ ■ I - no  response. 

■ ‘ The-server 
I could  -be 

I down-  or  is 

not  responding.** 

Internet  fiction,  fans  held 
their  breath  last  - night  as 
John  Updike’s  conclusion  to  a 
collaborative  short  story  ven- 
ture suffered  a technical 
hitch.  Though  Updike  had  fin- 
ished the  tale,  the  Internet 
site  could  not  be  accessed, 
due  to  the  number  of  people 
eager  to  find  out  the  eliding. 

Seattle-based  Amazan.com, 
the  world’s  largest  online 


booksellers,  bad  persuaded 
the  distinguished  American 
novelist  , to  pen  the  first  and 
last  paragraphs  of  a crime  no- 
vella. with  ordinary  Netusera 
filltogiptheihtesingniidtBe. 

Wannabe  writers  have  com- 
peted for  a rofltogSieOQ  prize 
for,  file  best  cddthmatfons  of 
Hie*  whodmnlfc  wnfifiAtT  Mur- 
der Makes  file  Magazine  A 
final  prize  of  $100,000  w3L  be 
awarded  randomly,  in  a draw 
comprising  the  selected  dafly 
winners. 

Updike,  a winner  of  two  Pu- 
litzer prizes,  will  pocket 
$5£00  for  his  own  contribu- 
tions. Be  said  he  was  as- 


tounded by  fiie  interest  the 
endeavour  had  attracted. 
"This  has  gotten  more  ink 
than  my  last  six  novels,”  be 
remarked  dryly. 

'nhe  process  began- -when 
the  anfiiar,  provided  Amazcn 
with  "three  different  para- 
graphs. Describing  it  as 
-stinking  my  head  into  the 
mouth  of  the  electronic  Eon," 
he  said  they  had  picked  the 
most  melodramatic  from  a 
hook  he  started-  writing  30 
year*:  ago  and  that,  .aban- 
doned 40  pages  in  because  be 
fett  it  was  too  flimsy- 
Since  the  beginning  of 
August,  at  6pm  every  evening 
over  45  days,  Amazon  employ- 
ees have  sifted  through  the 
thousands  of  entries,  each  of 
which,  like  Updike's  opener, 
had  to  be  no  more  than  300 
words.  “We’ve  had  over  16,000 
people  enter  the  competition 


| on  -average  every  day,”  said 
I Kay  Dangaard.  Amazon,  com 
spokesman.  “It’s  been  an  im- 
mense task.”  ■ 

. Updike’s  opening  intro- 
duced readers,  to  Miss  Tasso 
middle^ageit  /spinster 
who  wjorfcs  lbr  an  American 
magaHne.  The  fl^it  para- 
graph of  the  story,  fc  tale  of 
murder  and  financial'  In- 
trigue, began:  “Miss  Tasso 
Pdk  at  10  JO  alighted  from  the 
elevator  onto  the  oUve  tiles  of 
foe  19th  floor  only  lightly 
nagged  by  fiie  sense  of  some- 
thing being  wrong  ...” 

The  novella  may  yet  make 
the  jburney -from  cyberspace 
into  hard  covers.  “We  may 
publish  It  as  a book,”  said 
Dangaard.  “We  own  the  copy- 
right but  no  decisions  have 
been  made.” 

Updike  is  not  renowned  as  } 
a supporter  of  collaborative  | 


writing,  nor  as  an  advocate  of 
information  technology.  He 
left  his  first  publisher  in  1958 
after  they  suggested  he 
change  the  ending  to  his  first 
novel,  and  hp  does  not  have  a 
fox  machine  or  subscribe  to 
an  e-mail  service. 

' He  also  said  that  while  he 
admired  Ellery  Queen  and 
Agatha  Christie,  the  tale  of 
Miss  Polk  will  be  the  first 
time  he  has  successfully  man- 
aged to  finish  writing  a mys- 


tery himself.  A personal  ob- 
session with  character  devel- 
opment “gets  in  the  way  of  a 
mystery.  It’s  like  trying  to 
run  with  big  shoes  on”. 

Alter  reading  the  entrants, 
qpdike  admitted  there  were 
soma  glaring  inconsistencies 
in  the  story  but  said  it  had 
been  ftm  to  do.  Despite  the 
many  authors,  be  said  that  it 
was  hard  to  ten  “where  one 
voice  ends  and  the  next 
begins”. 


Cfpdike’S  beginning: 

II  4lSS  TASSO  POLK  at 
I V 1 20.10  alighted  from  the  el- 
evator on  to  the  olive  tiles  of 
file  19th  floor  only  lightly 
nagged  by  the  sense  of  some- 
thing being  wrong.  Ihe  Maga- 
zine's crest,  that  great  black 
M,  the  thing  masculine  that 
had  moot  profoundly  pene- 
trated her  life,  echoed  from  its 
inlaid  security  the  though tfol 
humming  in  her  mind:  *M\ 
There  bad  been  someone 
strange  in  the  elevator.  She 
had  felt  it  all  the  way  up. 
Strange,  not  merely  unknown 
to  her  personally.  Most  of  the 
worid  was  known  to  her  per- 
sonally, but  it  was  not  stnnge. 

Extract  by  Ben  Weiner: 

MISS  POLK  entered  her 
office  and  waded 
through  the  pink  sea  of  mes- 
sages left  ever  so  tidily  in  the 
top  right  hand  corner  of  her 
desk.  The  last  brought  an  un- 
likely smile  as  it  was  from  her 
Uncle  James . . . who  claimed 
he  was  named  after  his  great- 
great  grandfather  James  Knox 
Polk,  the  11th  president,  but 
Miss  Polk  knew  James’s 
parents  had  fled  Glasgow  in 
1913. . . with  an  incident  with 
a neighbour's  wife  providing 
additional  impetus . . . 

Jodie  Land: 

MISS  POLK  made  a mental 
note  to  call  Uncle  James 
during  her  lunch  hour.  She 
didn't  make  personal  calls 
during  working  hoars.  She 
often  frowned  at  the  young 
girls  In  the  typing  pool  as  they 
huddled  against  their 
receivers  to  ensure  no  one 
could  hear  their  empty  con- 
versations.. . 

Donald  Jackson: 

THE  sweat  an  his  lip  cre- 
ated an  instant  image  in 
hermind— an  image  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon  debating  John  Ken- 
nedy. a bad  omen  for  Mr 


Nixon  and  a bad  omen  for  Mr 
Evermore. . . She  watched  the 
chair  disappear  beneath  him. 
afraid  to  look  him  In  the  eye. 
knowing  what  was  coming 
next.  "I  have  some  difficult  in- 
formation to  share  with  you.” 

Beth  Weber: 

K A ISS  POLK  put  down  the 
I V I phone  with  a look  of  dis- 
taste. as  if  someone  had  spit 
on  the  sidewalk  directly  in  the 
path  of  her  proudly  practical 
walking  shorn." 

ToddShunoda: 

HER  heart  sank,  as  it  had 
the  only  other  time  she 
had  heard  him  pronounce 
those  grim  words.  It  had  been 
a short  affair  with  Mr  Ever- 
more. begun  in  an  empty  office 
after  a gotng-awny  party  for 
his  predecessor  and  had  ended 
after  two  bashful  but  not  un 
passionate  assignations  In  the 
Karelton  hotel.  That  had  been 
exactly  16  loveless  years  ago. 
to  the  week,  she  noted  as  her 
heart  sank  lUrtber. 

Paragraph  before  Updike's 
ending.  By  Laura  Kane: 

He  was  silent  fora  moment. 
Then  he  sighed  deeply,  tortu- 
ously. “You're  right.  Teacup." 
he  said.  “It's  time  you  knew." 

He  looked  at  the  other  men.  “We 
must  tell  her.  It's  the  only  way." 

The  story  ends  with  Miss  Polk, 
the  humble  assistant,  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  magazine 
she  has  given  her  life  m after  it 
is  discovered  that  her  beloved 
Mr  Evermore  has  been  embez- 
zling the  magazine ’s  pension 
fitnd.  Updike  concludes: 

THE  issues  would  ring 
forth,  mug's  game  or  not 
Pencils  would  be  sharpened, 
spelling  would  be  checked . 
And  tomorrow  at  10.10 — or 
perhaps,  in  deference  to 
today's  shocks  to  her  accus- 
tomed routine,  at  10J2Q-—  she 
would  he  there. 


Protagonist  with  history  of  insanity 


Giles  Foden  appreciates  the  gothic ; 
efforts  of  Updike’s  literary  collaborators 


TASSO  Polk,  the  name 
given  by  John  Updike 
to  the  prim,  43-year-old 
female  protagonist  of  this 
collaborative  story,  has  a 
distinguished  literary 
lineage. 

Torquato  Tasso  was  a 
16th-century  Italian  poet 
who  was  locked  up  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  because  of 
Hu  insanity.  Byron  wrote  a 
poem  about  him  and  Goe- 
the a play,  its  theme  the  na- 
ture of  the  individual  artist 
in  society.  . ■ - 

Given' that  tiMn  is  a work 


“by  divers  hands”  (Updike 
wrote  the  -first  anf-  last 
paragraphs),  the  nafftre  at 
the  artist  is  germane. 

But  cat-loving  s Miss 
Polk's  artistry,  so  for  as  it 
exists,  Ues  in  her  steward- 
ship as  a long-serving  mem- 
ber of  staff  at  The  Maga- 
zine, a privately-owned 
American  perlodicaL  Em- 
blazoned above  the  recep- 
tion is  a great  black  M,  “the 
tiring  masculine  that-  has 
most  penetrated  her  fife.” 

Apart,  that  is,  from  a 
brief  clinch  with  -corpulent 


William  Evermore,  her 
senior  executive  boss. 

We  are  well  out  of  Up- 
take's  own  authority  when 
Evermore  tails  Miss  Polk 
that  Mr  Merriweather, 
owner  of  The  Magazine,  is 
dead.  But  she  has  just  had  a 

phone  can  to  ten  her  hot  to 

trust  Evermore  and  — once 
he  has  departed  to  clear  up 
Merrtweather's  affairs  — 
receives  a letter  from  the 
supposedly  dead  man  asking 
hew  to  teed  Ids  cat,  Mauser . 

So  off  she  goes  to  foe 
Merriweather  mansion.  In. 
[ classic  -crime  tale  fashion 
she  finds  herself  in  the  li- 
brary. There  she  Uzarrely 
ends  up  ak  hypnotic  victim 
of  a cabal  involving  not 


only  Evermore,  Merrlwea- 
ther  — still  . alive, 
apparently  — but  also  her 
own  Uncle  James,  a school- 
friend  of  the  latter. 

It’s  all  very  mad  and  J 
gothic,  an  atmosphere  of  £a- 1 
mlHal  disintegration  and  I 
sexual  hysteria.  Only  the 
prick  of  Mauser’s  claw,  into 
her  silk  stocking,  keeps 
BDss  Polk  from  going  under 
totally.  Lost?  I was  by  this 
point,  but  not  through  the 
expected  chaos  of  multiple 
authorship.  As  it  turns  out. 
that  is  not  a problem  but  a 
positive  fteature  of  this  sur- 
prisingly successful  ven- 
ture, correlating  happily 
with  possible  motives  and 
putative  deaths. 
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m WOMAN  who  drove  a 
car,  packed  with  at  least 
young  children  the 
morning  after  she  had  drank 
10  bottles  of  beer  was  jafled 
for  three  mouths  by  magis- 
trates in  Manchester 
yesterday. 

. Amanda  Ryan- McCurdy , 
aged  24,  who  was  twice  ant 
the  legal  drink  driving  limit, 
had  pleaded  guilty  at  a hear- 
ing last  mnnth  to  driving  with 
wmw|f  alcohol  gT>d  to  over- 
loading her  car.  •_  . . 


The  magistrates,  yrtfo  heard' 
that  .the  children  wear  aged1 
between  six  months  and  four 

years,  told  her:  “Excess -ala* 

hoi  is  always  a serious  of- 
fence. By  your  own  account, 
at  least »™  children  ware  in 
the  car,  none  of  whom  .had 
seat  belts  on.”  . 

The  court  heard  that  police 
stopped  Ryan-McCurdy.  from 
Salford.  Greater  Manchester, 
in  July  , this  year.  Baxen 
Nolan,  prosecuting,  -said  the 
officers . counted  13  children 
in  foe  Ford  Escort  car;  Kyam 

McCurdy  refused  .to  take  ■ a 
breath  tost,  and  was  arrested. 


A later  test  showed  an  alcohol 
level  of  76mg.-  - • • 

Martin  JOtiCS,  ri»frwrt!'ngl 
said  foe  had  beorat  a party 
the/ night  before  , and  had 
drunk  alxmt  10  bottles  of  beer. 

“But  the  following  morning 
she  Mf  fine.”  . 

He  said  Ryan-McCurdy  was 
taking  the  children,  including 
her  own  daugfater,  home  after 

Hwn'r  parents  had  foiled  to 
pick  than  up  a football 

mairil  . _ ■ * 

. “Her  actions  were  bora  out 
of  the  best  possMe  fatten-' 
tions,”  added  Mt  Jones. 
•MtehadbadninedxQdrenin  I 


fiie  car.  .“She  believes  the 
police  thought  there  were 
more  than  nine  because,  once 
the  car  was  stopped,  they  were 
joined  by  children  from  a local 
housing  estate  being  nosey  as 
to  what  was  going  on."  : 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Campaign  Against  Drinking 
and  Driving  said  last  night; 
“It  was  a good  decision  to 
send  her  to  prison.  I know  she 
has  a child  of  her  own  but  she 

wniid  have  fcCUed  all  the  chll- 
dran  in  the  car.  Because  of 
recent  events,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  take  these  incidents 
much  mare  seriously.” 
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State  of  the  Union 


Ewan  MacAskili 
looks  at  the 
implications  of 
Soots  mass  vote 
for  home  rule 


SNP 


statute 

for 

liberty 
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The  timetable 


Autumn  1997 


an  pwsantodat 

Westminster  setting  up 
a Scottish  Parftunent. 


January  2000 


Scots  partament  takes 
HESb^I  over  in  2000.  Its  powers 
IhHPKP*  1 similar  to  the  current 

Scottish  offlca. 

BE  JuTtedtokKi  w«  not  Inctode 
foreign  pofcy,  defence,  macro- 
economics and  some-  cunart  Home 

Office  rasponsibBfiJea. 


Where  ft  may  be 


Existing  Scottish  office  at  St  Andrew's  House. 

In  Edinburgh.. 

The  site  of  ttie  first  Soot*  assembly  since  17071* 
Hkety  to  be  where  the  teat  on  was  held; 
Parthonant  Squire  by  St  QBee  cathedral. 


Parliament  can  make  laws 
as  well  as  decide  spending 

Peter  Hetherlngton  on  role  and  timetable  of  new  legislature 


THERE  were  many 
smiles  in  the  ornate 
City  Chambers  off 
Edinburgh’s  Royal 
Mile  when  the 
result  of  the  Scottish  referen- 
dum was  announced  formally 
yesterday.  But  none  was 
broader  than  that  of  Alex  Sal- 
mond,  leader  of  the  Scottish 
National  Party. 

That  huge  smile  should 
worry  anyone  who  cares 
about  the  Union. 

An  hour  later,  across  the 
road,  beside  the  building  that 
housed  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment 300  years  ago,  Mr  Blair 
told  Labour  supporters  wav- 
ing Saltires  that  devolution 
would  strengthen  the  Union, 
not  lead  to  separation.  But  if 
his  assessment  was  accurate, 
why  was  Mr  Salmond,  the 
standard-bearer  of  indepen- 
dence, so  happy? 

The  SNP  leader  gleefully 
predicted  to  Journalists  that 
creation  of  a Scottish  Parliar 
ment  in  2000  will  lead  to  inde- 
pendence in  his  lifetime.  He 
could  be  right  Labour  may 
have  made  a fundamental 
mistake  by  playing  on  Scot- 
tish patriotism,  as  it  has  done 
unashamedly  throughout  die 
six-week  campaign. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, John  Prescott,  was  photo- 
graphed this  week  iparnhing 
across  Stirling  Bridge,  site  of 
William  “Braveheart”  Wal- 
lace's victory  over  the 
English  700  years  ago.  The 
Scottish  lion  has  been  let  out 
and  Labour  might  not  find  it 
that  easy  to  prod  him  into  a 
cage  again. 

What  timescale  does  the 
SNP  have  in  mind  for  indepen- 
dence? One  SNP  strategist 
pointed  out  one  anniversary  to 
aim  for  — 2007. 300  years  after 
Scotland  lost  its  independence 
in  the  Union  with  England. 

That  might  seem  optimis- 
tic, but  tt  is  not  impossible.  A 
Labour  government  at  West- 
minster and  a Labour-domi- 


nated one  in  Edinburgh  could 
quickly  find  themselves 
wrangling  over  finance.  And 
relations  could  become  much 
worse  if  there  were  a hostile 
Tory  government  at  Westmin- 
ster, at  odds  with  a Labour 
government  in  Edinburgh. 
Labour  is  expected  to  win  the 
next  general  election,  but  the 
Conservatives  might  make  a 
comeback  by,  say,  2007.  What 
chance  the  Union  then? 

The  129-member  Scottish 
Parliament,  which  is  to  begin 
work  in  January  2000,  will  be 
elected  partly  by  proportional 
representation  (PR),  which 
promises  to  give  the  SNP  a 
sizeable  bloc.  At  present,  the 
party  has  only  six  MPs  out  of 
the  72  from  Scotland  at  West- 
minster, in  spite  of  achieving 
22  per  cent  of  the  Scottish 
vote  at  the  general  election. 

And  the  SNP  could  be 
boosted  further  by  the  timing 
of  the  Scottish  election,  in 
1999,  mid-term  for  the  current 
Labour  government,  which  is 
a traditional  period  of  unpop- 
ularity for  any  government. 

The  SNP  has  a choice  of 
strategies.  It  could  try  to  sabo- 
tage the  Scottish  Parliament, 
In  the  hope  that  making  it  un- 
workable will  create  a de- 
mand for  independence.  But 
one  of  the  party’s  strategists 
yesterday  insisted  it  made 
more  sense  to  try  to  make  the 
parliament  a success.  "If  you 
have  good  government  in 
Scotland,  that  should  increase 
confidence  to  seek  more 
powers.” 

Making  a Scottish  Parlia- 
ment as  fractious  as  possible 
could  prove  counter-produc- 
tive, he  said. 

The  easy  alliance  between 
the  SNP  and  Labour  over  the 
past  six  weeks  cannot  con- 
tinue. The  Paisley  by-election, 
following  the  suicide  of  Gor- 
don McMaster  and  allegations 
of  sleaze,  wm  be  held  before 
the  end  of  fhp  war  and  one 
SNP  source  said;  "We  will  go 


All  over  bar  the  shouting...  The  Yes,  Yes  campaign's  victory  party  fmotoqrapr  murdo  m«±eop 


MUCH  has  been  made  of 
the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment’s tax-varying 
potential.  But  there  is  also  im- 
mense scope  to  make,  and 
amend,  laws  to  further  shape 
a.  imHwn  distinctly  different 
from  England. 

The  ruling  administration 
will  control  education,  health, 
home  affair*,  the  court,  local 
government,  planning;  agricul- 
ture, fisheries,  and  part  of  the 
economy.  Westminster  will 
retain  foreign  affairs,  defence, 
and  “macroeconomic”  matters 
— although  Scottish  ministers 
will  accompany  their  British 
counterparts  at  relevant  Euro- 
pean Union  meetings.. 

Without  using  tax  powers, 
the  Scottish  Pari  lament  can 
switch  resources,  within  a £14 
million  block  grant,  to  match 
a legislative  programme. 
There,  ,is  no  -reason,  for, 
instance,  why  tt  could  not 
lower  or  even  abolish  tuition 
fees  for  students. 

It  could  set  new  speed  lim- 
its on  roads,  devolve  primary 
health  care  from  health 
boards  to  local  authorities  (al- 
ready a favoured  option),  or 
intervene  to  save  industries 
regarded  as  strategic,  what- 
ever New  Labour  in  London 
says  to  the  contrary. 

The  timetable 
□ Government  introduces  a 
bill  this  autumn. 


□ MPs  expected  to  approve  a 
Scotland  Act  next  summer. 

□ Ejections  in  May  1999.  and 

administration  set  up.  . . 

□ Scottish  Parliament  takes 
over  in  2000. 

The  electoral  operation 
The  Parliament  will  have  129 
members  or  MSPs.  Seventy- 
three  will  be  elected  by  flrst- 
past-the  poet,  representing  all 
Scottish  constituencies  (plus 
an  additional  -member  for 
Orkney  and  Shetland).  A fur- 
ther 56  will  be  selected  by  pro- 
portional representation:  vot- 
ers will  choose  a party  rather 
than  an  iiktividuaL 

The  candidates 
Hopes  are  high  in  Scotland 
Forward  that  a new  breed  of 
politician  will  emerge,  un- 
tainted .by  past  Ideological 
battles,  to  .complement  jyhfit 
some  have  unkindly  labelled 
“political  retreads”,  from  all 
parties,  who  are  certain  to 
stand. 

Donald  Dewar,  the  widely- 
respected  Scottish  Secretary, 
is  a favourite  to  become  the 
first  minister  in  a cabinet  or 
executive,  and  Alex  Salmond, 
the  SNP  leader,  has  said  he 
will  abandon  Westminister. 

New  members  could  well 
range  from  Donnie  Munro, 
singer  with  the  Gaelic  rock 
band  Runrig,  to  Jack  McCon- 
nell, the  young  general  secre- 


tary of  the  Scottish  Labour 
Party,  and  Mike  Russell,  the 
impressive  chief  executive  of 
the  SNP.  Lord  (David)  Steel 
could  even  make  a comeback. 

Women  will  {day  a more 
active  part  than  in  any  other 
parliament  The  cross-party 
Scottish  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, which  drew  up  plans 
for  the  parliament  committed 
itself  to  positive  action  to  en- 
sure a 5(150  balance. 

Where  will  It  sit  and  how 
much  will  it  cost? 

The  debating  chamber  in 
Edinburgh's  old  Royal  High 
School,  modernised  for  the 
last  referendum  in  1979.  Is 
now  considered  too  small.  A 
new  building  may  have  to  be 
found,  at  a cost  of  anything 
between  £10  million  and  £40 
million. 

But  there-  is  a growing 
momentum  to  site  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  building  on  the 
Royal  Mile  where  the  last 
Scottish  parliament  sat  al- 
most 300  years  ago.  This 
would  mean  rehousing  the 
present  occupant,  Scotland's 
premier  court,  the  Court  of 
Session. 

The  Government  estimates 
that  the  parliament's  annual 
running  costs,  including  the 
salaries  of  MSPs,  will  be  be- 
tween £20  million  and  £30  mil- 
lion — around  £5  a year  each 
for  Scotland's  citizens. 


In  hard.  We  have  to.”  And 
there  are  Labour  MPs,  the  vast 
bulk  of  those  in  Scotland,  who 
have  no  stomach  for  co-opera- 
tion with  the  nationalists.  The 
Scottish  Office  minister,  Brian 
Wilson,  could  barely  control 
his  hostility  towards  them  dur- 
ing the  televised  referendum 
count,  and  Calum  MacDonald, 
Labour  MP  for  the  Western 
Isles,  angered  the  SNP  by  com- 
paring them  to  midges.  Irritat- 
ing and  always  around. 

There  are  Labour  MPs  other 


than  Tam  DalyeD  who  will 
confide,  in  private,  that  they 
fear  devolution  will  lead  to  in- 
dependence, and  are  uneasy 
with  all  the  Labour  flag-wav- 
ing of  recent  weeks.  But  senior 
figures,  like  the  Scottish  Secre- 
tary, Donald  Dewar,  are  con- 
vinced that  devolution,  will 
save  rather  than  destroy  the 
Union,  and  that  the  status  quo 
was  not  an  option. 

The  Government  line,  that 
the  Scots  do  not  want  indepen- 
dence, is  borne  out  by  count- 


less polls,  anecdotal  evidence 
and  by  the  Guardian  focus 
groups  last  week. 

What  primarily  concerns 
people  is  health,  education  and 
issues  that  directly  affect 
them,  and  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment will  have  the  power  to 
deal  with  these.  As  for  foreign 
affairs,  defence  and  other 
areas  retained  by  Westmin- 
ster, it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
Scottish  public  becoming 
worked  up  enough  to  start  de- 
manding they  be  transferred  to 


Edinburgh.  The  Government 
will  also  point  to  experience 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially Catalonia  and  Bavaria, 
where  devolution  has  not  led 
to  independence-  Britain,  with 
its  new  decentralised  govern- 
ment, will  simply  be  catching 
up* 

Mr  Blair  and  Mr  Dewar  may 
yet  be  proved  right  It  could  be 
that  the  sole  raison  d’etre  of 
the  SNP  was  as  a protest 
group,  to  keep  up  pressure  for 
devolution,  and  now  that  has 


been  achieved  it  will  begin  to 
fade. 

But  there  is  a problem  with 

that  scenario:  almost  everyone 

at  the  referendum  count  in 
Edinburgh  yesterday  morning 
was  surprised  at  the  scale  of 
the  Yes,  Yes  vote. 

Devolutiotv was  dismissed  by 
opponents  as  an  Issue  of  the 
chattering  classes.  The  voters 
proved  otherwise,  turning  out 
in  large  numbers  to  vote  over- 
whelmingly for  home  rule, 
ranfiviTiingr  th»  wmp>  of  Scot- 


tish identity  that  has  grown 
over  the  last  two  decades.  A 
Scottish  Parliament  can  only 
act  as  a focus  for  that  identity 
and  strengthen  it 
Scottish  politics  and  British 
politics  were  transformed 
yesterday  morning.  What  is 
left  is  a straight  fight  in  Scot- 
land between  devolution  and 
independence  Mr  Salmond, 
who  said  that  the  destination 
was  no  longer  in  doubt  but 
only  the  timing,  had  good 
cause  to  smile  yesterday. 


Yes  carried  to  Wales 


Derek  Brown 
and  Michael  White 

TONY  BLAIR  yesterday 
flew  direct  from  his  de- 
volution triumph  Ln 
Edinburgh  to  be  mobbed  by 
enthusiastic  Yes  campaigners 
In  Cardiff,  where  Labour 
hopes  its  win  in  Scotland  will 
inspire  the  sceptical  Welsh. 

Mr  Blair's-  hurriedly-ar- 
ranged visit  came  as  Welsh 
pro-devolutionists  claimed 
that  the  73 A per  cent  endorse- 


ment for  a Scottish  parlia- 
ment would  generate  at  least 
an  extra  10  per  cent  on  their 
own  lead,  which  this  week’s 
Guardian/ICM  poll  put  at  a 
modest  41  to  32  per  cent  In 
1979  Wales  voted  No  by  4 to  1. 

The  Welsh  Secretary,  Ron 
Davies,  dismissed  a dose 
result  But  Yes  campaigners 
know  that  history,  culture 
and  geography  is  bound  to 
make  victory  in  Wales  less 
certain  next  Thursday.  Anti- 
devolutionist  campaigners  of 
the  Think  Twice  group 


Under-stated  day  of  destiny 
greeted  with  polite  applause 


continued  from  page  l 
get  on  with  it,"  said  Shirley 
McPherson,  pushing  her  baby 
home  from  the  supermarket 
in  Bannockburn.  "We  have 
been  talking  about  thia  for- 
ever. Finally  something  has 
arrived  that  we  all  thought 
would  happen  years  ago. 

“It’s  like  waiting  for  a Hog- 
manay party  for  20  years.  It's 
going  to  be  a bit  of  an  anti- 
climax. Isn’t  it?" 

Bannockburn,  where  the 
Scots  routed  Edward  II’s 
forces  in  1314.  Arbroath, 
where  in  1320  Scots  leaders 
signed  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. Cull  oden  and  1745, 
when  the  English  finally  de- 
feated the  Jacobite  forces.  All 
Scottish  places  heavy  with 
historical  symbolism. 

Where  wifi  people  go  to 
remember  September  12, 
W9T?  The  shed  where  the 
v*8ii  for  a Scottish  Parlia- 
ment finally  had  something  to 


shout  about?  Calton  Hill 
where  the  view  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Fife  be- 
yond is  one  of  the  most 
breathtaking  in  the  world? 

A motley  crew  made  It  to 
the  first  Even  fewer  made  it 
to  the  second.  Both  sets  were 
outnumbered  by  the  press 
and  television  cameras. 

"We’ve  all  got  lots  of  other 
priorities,”  Mrs  McPherson 
said.  Like  the  damp  in  the 
council  flat,  the  graffiti  and 
the  vandalism.  If  the  new  par- 
liament can  deal  with  those 
then  its  life  will  be  a long  one. 

But  those  are  the  practicali- 
ties, and  for  future  battle.  So 
far  the  debate  has  been 
arnnpg  the  chattering  classes, 
the  Yes  Yes  and  No  No  post- 
ers had  a polite  along 
the  lamp  posts  of  middle 
Edinburgh.  On  the  council  es- 
tates Of  Wester  Hailes,  «wrw> 
city,  different  planet,  life 
grinds  on.  Just  the  same. 


remain  convinced  they  can 
still  snatch  a narrow  win  — 
despite  the  intimidation 
which  they  say  has  quelled 
debate. 

The  fact  that  the  proposed 
Welsh  assembly  will  have  nei- 
ther legislative  nor  tax-rais- 
ing powers  — unlike  Edin- 
burgh’s parliament  — has 
prompted  criticism  from 
within  both  camps. 

Yesterday  Lord  Wyn 
Roberts,  the  Welsh-speaking 
former  Tory  minister,  said  he 
would  vote  No,  then  try  to 
amend  the  likely  Wales  bill  in 
the  Lords,  to  give  it  equal 
powers. 

Elections  for  the  Scottish 
Parliament  and  a Welsh  as- 
sembly will  take  place  in  1999, 
but  yesterday  the  Tory  leader 
William  Hague,  former  Welsh 
secretary,  predicted  that 
Wales  would  pay  a heavy 
price  for  what  he  called  “the 
Government's  £100  million 
Cardiff  talking  shop”. 

With  six  days  to  go.  Labour 
and  its  Liberal  Democrat  and 
Plaid  Cymru  allies  ware  tak- 
ing no  chances.  First  the 
Chancellor.  Gordon  Brown, 
and  then  the  Prime  Minister 
flew  from  Scotland  with,  al- 
most evangelical  messages  for 
the  Welsh  voters.  Welsh-born 
John  Prescott,  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  had  already 
done  his  bit  at  a thinly- 
attended  rally  in  Ifiantrisant 
on  Thursday. 

Mr  Blair  told  shoppers  in 
Cardiff’s  Queen  St  precinct 
that  toe  poll  would  be  about 
bringing  government  closer 
to  the  people  and  “bringing 
our  country  up  to  date”. 

A Yes  vote  in  Wales  would 
help  preserve  toe  OK,  as  weQ 
as  bring  jobs,  he  said. 


Poll  outcome  splits  heirs  of  ‘togetherness’ 


Peter  Hetherington  on  the  anxiety 
created  by  a move  to  an  uncertain  future 


ALONG  the  featureless 
Solway  plain,  eight 
miles  north  of  Carlisle, 
England  ends  beside  a mud- 
flat,  a small  stream,  a bridge 
— or  bang  in  the  middle  of 
Dave  Wilson’s  farm. 

For  30  years,  he  has  lived 
quite  happily  with  the  border 


splitting  his  200-acre  holding. 
“Until  now  it  didn't  seem  to 
matter,  but  all  sorts  of  things 
are  coming  into  my  mind  and 
making  me  think  about 
things  I never  considered." 

Dave,  a Scot,  lives  barely 
inside  England,  near  Gretna 
Green.  He  pays  his  council 


tax  to  a local  authority  in  Car- 
lisle, and  nothing  to  the 
equivalent  Scottish  counciL 
Fearful  of  a Scots  parlia- 
ment taxing  his  land  and  tear- 
ing two  nations  apart,  he  said 
he  would  have  voted  no,  no  on 
Thursday.  “I  fear  for  the 
future.  There’s  a real  danger 
of  more  civil  servants  pulling 
in  opposite  directions.” 

Barely  a mile  away  in  the 
Old  Toll  Booth  at  Gretna  — , 
the  first  building  Inside  Scot- 


land— Margaret  and  Edward 
Murray  were,  a little  subdued. 
They  are  Scots  living  just  in- 
side Engl  and  and,  travelling 
daily  across  the  border  to  run 
their  cafe  and  souvenir  busi- 
ness which  dispenses  scores 
of  . “Scottish  passports’* 
weekly  for  £2^0  each. 

Edward  is  planning  to  build 
a house  in  Scotland,  but  is 
concerned  about  an  uncertain 
political  future.  Tve  heard  if 
said  there  could  he  a signifi- 


cant increase  in  taxation. 
People  might  have  less  dis- 
posable income  and  it  would 
hit  a business  like  ours.” 

As  a Scottish  National 
Party  councillor  in  the  border 
town  of  Coldstream,  40  miles 
east,  Donald  Moffett  is  cer- 
tainly passionate.  From  his 
home  he  can  throw  a stone 
over  the  Tweed  Into  England 
a few  yards  away.  “I’ve  al- 
ways thought  Scotland  should 
have  its  own  parliament.” 


Results 


A:  For 
Against 

B:  For  54,3®  (6834%) 

Against  35.709(38.66%) 

Electorate  130.683;  Turnout 
60.615  (5840%) 


A tncUaties  voting  on  the 
Scottish  parUamenkandB 
shows  voting  on  tax  powers. 


65.035(71.77%) 

25,560  (28.23%j 
34,320  (G0JM%) 


A For  01.621  (6X86%) 

Against  34.878  (30.14%) 

B For  50295(52^7%) 

Against  45^29  (47.73%) 

Bectwate  170310  Turnout 
96,489(56.06%) 

Angus 

A For  33J571  (84.66%' 

Against  16360(3654%' 

B For  27,641  (63.43% 

Against  ■ 24,088(4*57% 
BeODfsto  66.582;  Turnout 
51*1  (5897%) 

Argyfl  and  Bute 

A For  30462(6730%) 

Against  14.796(32.70%) 

B For  25.746  (3089%) 

Against  IMS  (43.01%) 

Electorate  60995:  Turnout 
4544S(B4£4%) 


A For  10.760  (7097%) 

Against  4t7WfeM3%) 

B For  16.112(6856%) 

„ Against  „ 7.355(31-34%) 

Sector  ate  36.729;  Turnout 
23.496  (66.77%) 


Dumfries  and  Gateway 
A For  - • 44.018 1 

Against  28.083 

B For  35.737(4800%) 

Against  37.499(51.20%) 

Electorate  1 18204;  Turnout  73.482 
(63.78%) 


A For  43,252(76.00% 

Against  15.S3  (24.00% 

B For  42.304  {65.58%. 

Against  22.280  (34^0% 

Electorate  117.101;  Turnout  84.005 
(5544%) 

Bast  Ayrshire 

A For  49.131(81.13% 

Against  1 1.4S0  (16.67%' 

B For  42.558 170.48%' 

Against  17.82412852%) 

Electorate  93558.  Turnout  60.557 
(84,45%) 

Ent  Dunbartonshire 

A For  40,817  (69.77%) 

Against  17,725(3023%) 

B For  34,578  [58.11  %j 

Against  20814(4089%) 

Electorate  81,025;  Turnout  68,642 
(7038%) 

East  Lothian 

A For,  33.625  (74.19% 

Against  11465(2081% 

B For  28.152  (82.68% 

Against  16,706 

Electorate  69,615;  Turnout  45,t 
(64*1%) 

East  Renfrewshire 
A For  . 28JSS3  (§1.65%) 

Againot  17,573  (38.35%) 

B For  23,680(51.66%) 

_ Against  22,153(4844%) 

Electorate  67.363;  Turnout  45A26 
(66.03%) 

Edlwhurgh 

A For  155.900(7183%) 

Againot  60832  (2&o?%j 


B For  139,843  (61.86%) 

Against  82.188(38.04%) 

Electorate  362^4$  Turnout  216.732 
(5063%) 

FaBdflc 

A For  66.642(7095%) 

Against  . 13^63(20.05%) 

B Far  48.084(80.19%) 

Against  21.403(30^1%) 

Electorate  108,723;  Turnout  68,085 
(63.43%) 

Me 

A For  125,888(7898%) 

Against  98,517(23,82%) 

B For  108,021  (64.68%) 

Against  58^87  (35.32%) 

Electorate  274.384;  Turnout  167,008  . 
(60-87%) 


A FOr  204.268(8358% 

Against  40.106(16.41% 

B;.  For  61^9(62.05% 

Against  37.525  (37JB% 

Doctorate  476.886:  Turnout  24^375 
(61.24%) 
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A FOr  72J51  (7158%! 

Against  27.431  (27.44' 

B FOr  61.869  (82.05'. 

Against  37,525(3735%) 

Doctorate  168.751:  Turnout  9&9S2 
(60.32%) 


31 A60  (7788%) 
a .943  (22JQ2%  I 
27.194  (67.19% 

to?  mam 


A For 
Against 
B For 
Against 


(60.04%) 

MMMUmi 

A For  • 31.681 

Against  7A78 

» **  26.778 

Agalrwt  12,762 

Doctorate  61,136;  Turnout  90,660 
(64£7%) 

Moray 


FOr  34^22(87.10%) 

A gainer  12.122  (32J1K) 

B For  ■ 13.326  (62.70%) 

Against  17-344(4730%) 

Electorate  64,235;  Turnout  36JM4 
(57.51%) 

North  Ayrshire 

A For  5 1.304  (783  T' 

■m  Against  • 18881 

Against  22.991 

SeCtorate  108A11;  Turnout  87J 

(63.12%) 

North  liteiorkehtro 

A For  123.063  (82*5% 

Against  28010  17.45% 

B For  107,268(72.17% 

Against  41,372(27.83% 

Bede  rate  246,704;  Turnout  149,073 
(60.43%) 

Money 

A For  4,748  (5729% 

Against  8541  (42.71% 

B For  3,917(47.42% 

• Against  4344(5858%) 

Electorate  15.579;  Turnout 
(6321%) 


A For  40J344  (61-74% 

_ Against  24,998  (3826% 

B For  33^88(51.30% 

_ Against  31.700(4870% 

Doctorate  104,138;  Turnout  t 
(62.76%) 


A For  88,711 

Against  IBJTOj 

® For.  55,0751 

Against  31^37(3641%) 

Electorate  139,289;  Turnout  86,924 
(6241%) 

BcotOsh  Bordm 

A For  • 33,833  (62.79%) 

Against  20,080  3721% 

■ For.  27,234  (50-73%) 

(6443%) 


6.430  ( 


4.4781 


A For 

Against 
B For 
Against 

Electorate  16,681;  Turnout  6,705 

gfcgra 

OOVm  AVrMUft 

A For 
Against 
B Far 
Against 

Electorate  90433; 

(0842%) 


1276  (37,62%) 
~ (51.61%) 
4,168(48.39%) 


40,161  (66  86%) 

TS^XB  (33,14%) 

33.679(56^3%) 
28-217(43.77%) 
Turnout  60.070 


A For 
* Against 
B For 

Against  47,708  (32. 39%  j 

Doctorate  235,108;  Turnout  147,670 
(62.81%) 


114.908(7781%) 
32,762(22.10%) 
99.567  (67.61°  ■) 


A For  20.190  (68.47%) 

Against  13,440  31.53%) 

■ Fw  25,044  5888%) 

Ag«in«  ■ tT.487  41.12%) 

Electorate  06,075;  Turnout  42J530 
(6881%) 

WwrtDmbMtonslitea 

A For  • . 39,051  (84.69% 

. Against  7.056  hsai8'. 

■ For  . . 34,406(74.74% 

• Against-  11.6»(KJfl%i 

Electorate  72.744;  Turnout  481® 

(63.38%) 

Western  Mm 

A For  9,977  (78.40%) 

Againot'  2.569  20.60%) 

■ For  ft  .567  (6843''.) 

Against  894701-57%) 

Electorate  22.733;  Turnout  12.5& 
(5828%) 

West  Lothian 

A For  58923  (78.57%) 

Against  14414(20-43%) 

B For  47J«0«7X7% 

Againat  28364  (»73%) 

Electorate  114498  Turnout  71.537 

(8829%) 
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The  man  appointed  tocertifythis 

weekend’s  local  ballot  has 
dismayed  observers  by  caving  in 
on  basic  principles,  writes 

Jonathan  Steele  in  Sarajevo 


ORE  than  2 mil- 
lion Bosnians 
are  expected  to 
take  part  this 
weekend  in 
what  have  been  called  the 
‘'ethnic  cleansing  elections”, 
yet  one  man  who  does  not 
have  the  right  to  vote  wW.  de- 
cide their  outcome. 

Nothing  better  niastrates 
the  imperial  nature  of  the  in- 
ternational presence  In  tVnc 
war-torn  country  thaw  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  given  to 
Robert  Frowick,  the  gravel- 
voiced American  diplomat 
who  heads  the  Provisional 
Election  Commission 

He  was  in  charge  of  the  cri- 
sis-ridden registration  pro- 
cess for  the  local  council  elec- 
tions, which  began  in  early 
May.  He  will  decide  which 
results  to  certify,  on  a case- ! 
by-case  basis,  after  the  votes 
are  counted  and  the  new 
cnuneflB  talrA  nffira 

Under  the  threat  of  a boy- 
cott by  Serb  and  Croat  nation- 
alists, Mr  Frowick,  who  also 
heads  the  Bosnian  mission  of 
the  Organisation  for  Security 
and  Co-operation  in  Europe 
(OSCE),  has  made  conces- 
sions which  have  dismayed 
those  who  hoped  the  results 
of  ethnic  cleansing  could  be 
mitigated. 

This  weekend’s  vote  at  2^00 
polling  stations  Is  directly 
linked  to  the  fearful  orgies  of 
murder,  rape,  and  forced  ex- 
pulsion which  left  more  than 
1.5  million  Bosnians  dis- 
placed in  their  own  country 
or  refugees  abroad. 

People  were  allowed  to 
register  either  for  the  munici- 
palities where  they  lived  be- 
fore the  war  or  for  the  ones 
where  they  live  now. 

As  a result,  many  Muslims 
who  were  ejected  from  what 
is  now  the  Bosnian  Seth  en- 
tity, Republika  Srpksa,  have 


registered  to  vote  in  fiieir  old 
home-towns,  where  they  once 
bad  a majority.  To  mini  nr 
this,  the  new  Seth 
have  brought  in  Serb  refugees 
to  pad  the  voter  rolls. 

Equally,  in  sonth-westem 
Bosnia,  where  almost  every 
Serb  was  forced  to  ffee  Hnrhy 
the  Groat  military  advancem 
the  summer  of  1995,  Serb  refit 
gees  want  to  stamp  their  pres- 
ence again  by  VwtnmWig  to 
vote,  or  casting  absentee  bal- 
lots. In  central  Bosnia  the 
battleground  is  between  Croats 
and  Muslims. 

Most  of  the  electoral  fight- 
ing took  place  at  the  registra- 
tion stage,  which  eight 
weeks  and  was  followed  by  a 
period  for  complaints-  Al- 
though the  procedure  bad 
been  improved  since  the  pre- 
vious year,  OSCE  staff  found 
a host  of  blatant  frauds. 

Local  registrars  were  seen 
completing  forms  for  people 
who  were  not  present  Munic- 
ipal receipts,  which  voters 
produced  to  prove  citizen- 
ship, had  names  of  municipal- 
ities which  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  the  papers  were  alleg- 
edly stamped. 

Twenty-one  candidates 
from  the  HDZ,  the  Croat  na- 
tionalist party,  were  struck 
off  the  candidates"  list,  atnng 

with  11  candidates  of  the  Serb 
Democratic  Party  (SDS)  and 
two  from  the  ruling  Bosnian 
Muslim  party  (SDAX 

The  key  to  this  weekend’s 
outcome  is  the  “certification 
of  results’.  Last  September, 
when  Bosnians  voted  for  one 
national  and  two  regional 
parliaments  and  a Joint  presi- 
dency, Mr  Frowick  merely 
had  to  give  a technical  certifi- 
cation that  the  poll  was  free 
and  fair 

The  municipal  elections 
were  postponed  because  of 

fhair  nthnlr  ffo»nn«rfng  hnpart_ 


Children  give  the  Bosnian  Serb  three-fingered  salute  behind  the  back  of  an  American  S-For  soldier  guarding  an  election  office  in  Brcko  yesterday 


and  thfg  year’s  rules-  give  Mr 
Frowick  the  power  to  delay 
Anal  certification  until  De- 
cember 31. 

He  can  base  his  decision  an 
how  the  victors  In  each  mu-  ; 
nldpality  behave.  If  they  re-  j 
fuse  to  allow  councillors  from 
minority  parties  to  enter  fin 
area  to  *ai»»  up  their  seats,  or 
use  other  means  of  violence 
and  harassment,  Mr  Frowick 


can  refuse  to  certify  the  elec- 
tion, order  a rerun,  and  sanc- 
tion offending  majorities  by 
blocking  foreign  aid  and 
investment 

Judging  by  his  performance 
this  week,  however,  be  is  * 
likely  to  cede  , to  the  national- ; 
1st  majorities.  I 

When  word  first  emerged 
an  Wednesday  that  the  ruling 
party  In  the  Bosnian  Serb  en- 1 


tity  had  lifted  its  boycott i 
threat,  the  concessions  high- 
lighted were  a promise  that 
suspected  war  criminals  on 
The  Hague’s  secret  list  would 
not  be  arrested  on  the  two 
polling  days,  and  that  2^00 
Serb  voters  would  be  restored 
to  the  lists  to  the  key  town  of 
Brcko.  He  offered  the  Croats 
some  dwngwB  in  Mostar  and 
other  towns. 


The  small  print  shows  that 
Mr  Frowick  gave  a liar  more 
significant  and  long- lasting 
countrywide  concession.  The 
rule  which  said  he  could  re- 
fuse to  certify  councils  which  ; 
did  not  give  “proportional”  I 
representation  to  appointing 
executive  officers  and  com- 
mittees has  had  that  word 
deleted. 

This  means  that  if,  for  ex- 


ample. the  Bosniac  (Muslim) 
refugees  win  40  per  cent  of  the  : 
vote  to  Srebrenica,  the  scene  | 
of  appalling  massacres  of 
Muslims  by  Bosnian  Serb 
forces  to  1995.  Mr  Frowick 
will  be  able  to  certify  the  new 
council  even  if  only  one  Mus- 
lim is  given  the  chairmanship 
of  a low-level  committee. 

The  concession  has  shocked 
members  of  the  International 


PHOTOGFUm  MLADEN  ANTONOV 

community.  “Surely  we 
haven't  compromised  towards 
winner- takes-  all?  That  under- 
mines everything  we  stand 
for,”  said  a senior  official  of 
the  High  Representative,  the 
international  envoy  who  is 
mandated  to  build  human 
rights  and  democracy  in 
Bosnia. 

But  it  is  Mr  Frowick  who  Is 
running  the  election. 


World  news  in  brief 


town  in  Poland 


The  sleepy  town  of 
Wieruszow  has 
achieved  a national 
role  for  itself,  says 

NeilBowdler 


THE  little  town  of  Wlerus- 
zow,  near  Wroclaw,  is  to 
many  ways  typically  Pol- 
ish. Outside  the  off-licence 
stand  the  nwnftnq  children 
on  bicycles  race  along  the  un- 
even cobbles;  rickety  pre-war 
wooden  homes  stand  opposite 
characterless  concrete  boxes. 
As  for  entertainment,  there  is 
little  to  do  after  seeing  this 
week's  Hollywood  offering  at 
the  Sunshine  Cinema. 

Bat  thin  sleepy  town  and  its 
8,500  inhabitants  have  been 
awakened  by  a call  to  battle. 
At  the  sports  grounds  two 
camps  have  formed,  each 
waving  its  banners. 

In  one  stands  Jozef  Oleksy, 
the  bald,  tubby  warrior  and 
former  -prime  minister  who 
fhe  governing  post-com- 
munist Democratic  Left  Alli- 
ance. In  the  other  the  Solidar- 
ity's leader  Marian 
Kzaklewski  is  donning  his 
armour. 

“Agent!"  the  Solidarity  sup- 
porters shoot  as  their  oppo- 
nent passes  — a reference  to 
the  unproven  charges  of  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  and 
Russian  secret  services  which 
led  to  Mr  Oleksy's  resignation 
last  year.  The  post-commu- 
nist leader  feigns  indiffer- 
ence, while  his  supporters 
chant  “SID!”  — the  Polish 
acronym  for  the  Democratic 
Left  Alliance.  ....  ’ 

The  political  elite,  wifh  100 
or  so  journalists  to  tow,  have 
descended  on  Wieruszow  for 
mock  elections.  The  results 
are  to  be  relayed  live.on 
miHnnai  television  and  radio, 
in  the  belief  that  the  w«y  ‘Tit- 
tle Poland”  votes  will  indicate 


the  country's  vote  to  the 
national  elec- 

tions on  September  2L  Wier- 
uszow returned  almost  identi- 
cal results  to  the  whole 
country,  to  the  1998  parlia- 
mentary elections  arid  the 
1995  presidential  poll. 

In  a final  effort  to  away  the 
.undecided,  the  competing 
parties  take  the  stage. 
“Abortion, ' Catholic  values,- 
none  of  that’s  important  to 
you!"  an  SLD  activist  shouts. 
A rebuke  comes  from  Solidar- 
ity. Electoral  Action,  a coali- 
tion of  the  Solidarity  trade  ; 
anion  and -tiny  parties.  “We 
speak  for  people  of  faith,  for 
the  traditions  of  John  Paul 
H,”  says  Mr  Kzaklewski. 

The  Freedom  Uhlon,  a pro- 
market party  appealing  to  the 
emerging  middle  class,  says 
little,  and  its  youthful  activ- 
ists wiggle  around  On  the 
stage  for  five  minutes  to  the 

tone  of  the  party's  campaign 
song:  The  National  Pensions 
Party  proclaims  its  upliftirjg 
slogan:  “You  Too  will  be  a 
pensioner!” .. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  little 
town  appear  imdaaafled  by  the 
media  circus,  conscious  of  the 
decision  that  awaits  Poland 

Intpr  TnnntH 

Wleslaw  and  Irena,  a mar- 
ried cotqite -to  ttefr  midfor- 
ties, declare  their  distrust  of 
communists  and  post-commu- 
nists alike.  TTiey  will  vote  for 
Solidarity  Electoral  Action. 

• Qn  the  otter  side,  Dartosz 
and  TJrszula,  a couplein  their 
mid-thirties  believe  the  SLD 
government  has  delivered,  en- 
hanctog  PaJand’s  prestige  and 
overseeing  economic  improve- 
ments. As  churchgoers,  they 
object  to  opposition  sugges- 
tions that  a vote  for  the  SLD 
fa  a vote  against  the  Church. 

• The  Wieruszow  mode  ete o- 
turn  earlier  this  week  put 
Democratic  Left  Alliance  sup- 
port at  36per  cent,  compared 
with  29  per  cent  for  Sdlidarriy 
Electoral  Action  and  lOper 
cent  for  the  Freed  om  Union. 


THE  world's  most  famous 
vodka  drinker  yester- 
day urged  his  people  to 
change  their  drinking  habits.  , 
Moonshine  vodka.  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  said,  was  hurting 
the  Russian  liver  and  wallet  ■ 
“If  people  spend:  money  on 
vodka,  it  should  go  to  the  trea- 
sury and  not  to  swindlers,’’ he  . 
argued.  wuwifoatfag  sales  of 
unlicensed  vodka  would  also 
reduce  the  number  of  deaths 
from  alcohol  poisoning  — 
which,  he  claimed,  bad  risen 
threefold  In  the  last  five 
years. 

Since  Soviet-era  controls  on 
alcohol  sales  were  relaxed 
five  years  ago,  cheaper  vodka 
— some  of  it  to  cans  and  plas- 
tic cartons  — has  flooded  the 
Russian  market  According  to 
the  government  only  20  per 
cent  of  alcoholic  products 
sold  to  Russia  are  legal,  the 
other  80  per  cent  representing 
what  the  president  called  Rus- 
sia's “second  most  lucrative 
criminal  business  after  illicit 
financial  dealings”. 

Mr  Yeltsin's  comments 
were  prompted  by  a crisis  oh 
Russia’s  border  with  Georgia, 


President  Boris  Yeltsin  seeks  a boycott  of  ‘moonshine’ 
alcohol,  saying  it  hurts  the  Russian  liver  and  public  purse 


where  1,700  lorries  carrying 
20,000  tonnes  of  near  pure  al- 
cohol en  route  to  bootleg  dis- 
tilleries to  southern  Russia  i 
have  been  stuck  for  nearly  a 
month. 

After  the  bead  of  the  Rus- 
sian border  police  threatened 
last  week  to  use  all  necessary 
measures,  including  air 
power,  to  prevent  the  convoy 
entering  Russia,  the  Georgian 
president,  Eduard  Sbervard- 
naze,  cancelled  a trip  to  Mos- 
cow in  protest. 

The  Russians  say  the  raw 


alcohol,  which  comes  mainly 
from  Turkey  and  Greece,  can 
only  cross  the  border  if  the 
lorry  drivers  pay  tax  and  duty 
on  it 

The  Georgians  retort  that 
Russia  should  solve  its  alco- 
hol problems  on  its  own  terri- 
tory, arid  complain  that  fht» 
blocking  of  the  border  Is  caus- 
ing considerable  economic 
damage  to  Georgia. 

Other  routes  to  Russia  have 
been  cut  off  by  the  war  with 
the  breakaway  region  of  Ab- 
khazia, which  rfainw  inde- 


pendence from  Georgia.  Geor- 
gian parliamentarians  have 
denounced  the  Russian  action 
and  repeated  demands  for 
Russian  soldiers  patrolling 
Georgia’s  border  with  Turkey 
and  its  buffer  zone  with  Ab- 
khazia to  leave. 

Mr  Yeltsin  is  not  the  first 
Russian  leader  to  try  to  con- 
trol alcohol.  Former  Soviet 
president  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev’s popularity  dived  after 
he  tried  to  limit  vodka  con- 
sumption, and  Mr  Yritsto  will 
be  wise  to  avoid  his  predeces- 
sor’s moral  hectoring,  partic- 
ularly since  he  is  known  to 
enjoy  Russia’s  national  drink  j 
as  much  as  anyone. 

In  recently  published  mem- 
oirs, Mr  Yeltsin's  former 
bodyguard  tells  how  he  regu- 
larly bought  and  doctored 
vodka  for  the  president’s 
binges.  Following  a multiple 
heart  bypass  operation  last 
year,  Mr  Yeltsin  is  now  repor- 
tedly keeping  to  a strict  diet 
and  Is  drinking  much  less. 

Mr  Yeltsin  said  the  long 
term  solution  to  Russia’s 
drink  problem  lies  with  an 
economic  upturn.  “If  people 
have  good  jobs,  high  wages 
and  look  to  the  future  with 
optimism  there  will  be  no 
reason  to  drink."  he  said. 


Have  one  bike  stolen,  get  one  free 


Alex  Duval ISmltti  In  Parts 

EVERY;  cycHsfs  worst  fear 
may  be  a thing  of  the  past, 
with  the  .launch,  to  France 
of  the  nearly  theft-proof 

bicycle.  ' 

From  next  month,  French 
cyclists  who  return  to  their 

nev  Peugeot  or  Gitane 
bicycles  to  find  only  the 
lock  left  are  promised  a 
spanking  new  bike. 

The  only  email  print  dis- 
cernible in  the  one-year 
offer,  which  will  cover 
60,000  new  city  and  moun- 


tain bikes,  is  that  the 
bicycle  must  not  have  been 
stolen  between  9pm  and 
7am. 

Dominique  Turcas,  a 
spokesman  for  Cycleurope, 
denied  that  the  Swedish 
bicycle  wiannihuhiuir  had 
dreamt  up  a sales  gimmick. 

“We  do  expect  people  to 
lock  their  bikes — there  are 
two  locks  on  these  models. 
If  we  just  wanted  to  give 
away  bikes,  we  would  sell 
them  without  lodes,”  he 
said. 

Mr  Turcas  claims  that 
most  people  who  do  not  buy 


bicycles  are  put  off  by  the 
fear  of  theft.  “There  are  no 
statistics,  though*  because 
very  few  thefts  are  reported 
to  the  police,”  he  said. 

Cycleurope,  which  pro- 
duces 1.7  million  bikes  a 
year,  has  struck  the  deal 
with  the  Mutuelles  du 
Mans  insurance  company. 
It  covers  II  Peugeot  and 
four  Gitane  models,  each  of 
which  has  a wheel  lock  and 
a cable  lock  integrated  in 
the  saddle.  They  cost  be- 
tween £160  and  £250. 

Mr  Turcas  «h«i  not  ♦hiwic 

dishonest  people  would 


take  advantage  of  the  offer 
to  acquire  bikes  for  all 
their  friends. 

He  said:  “The  kind  of 
people  who  buy  our  bicy- 
cles are  security  conscious. 
Besides,  to  make  a claim, 
they  need  to  send  in  a 
police  theft  report,  the 
guarantee  and  a receipt” 

He  said  the  company  had 
not  been  in  contact  with  the 
police  but  “filling  in  theft 
reports  is  their  job”.  He 
added  that  Cycleurope 
would  soon  be  launching  a 
bicycle  fitted  with  a theft 
siren. 


TAKE 


BREAST  TEST 


Europe  asked  to  end 
claims  to  Nazi  gold 

BRITAIN,  France  and  the  United  States  asked  European  gov- 
ernments yesterday  to  relinquish  any  claims  on  the  £40  million 
in  Nazi  gold  recovered  by  the  allies  after  the  second  world  war 
so  that  a fund  can  be  set  up  to  compensate  Holocaust  victims. 

After  a meeting  with  representatives  of  nine  countries  occu- 
pied by  the  Nazis  during  the  war,  officials  of  the  Tripartite  Gold 
Commission  said  they  were  optimistic  that  their  plans  would 
be  accepted.  “I  was  heartened  by  the  overall  positive  reaction." 
said  Stuart  Eizenstat.  the  US  under-secretary  of  state  for  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

The  gold  commission,  set  up  in  1946,  agreed  earlier  this  year 
to  freeze  the  final  distribution  of  gold  to  the  central  banks  of 
countries  occupied  by  the  Nazis.  This  happened  as  Jewish 
groups  stepped  up  pressure  for  money  and  gold  taken  by  the 
Nazis  to  be  returned  to  their  owners. 

Under  the  commission's  plans,  the  formerly  occupied 
countries  will  help  identify  Holocaust  victims  and  distribute 
the  money.  Mr  Eizenstat  estimated  that  there  are  40.000  to 
50,000  Holocaust  survivors  to  central  Europe,  most  of  whom 
have  received  no  compensation.  — Julie  Wotf  Brussels. 

Crowds  view  Gulf  execution 

MORE  than  10000  people  gathered  In  the  city  of  A1  Ain,  In  the 
Gulf  emirate  of  Abu  Dhabi,  yesterday  to  witness  the  execution  of 
two  convicted  murderers. 

A sentence  to  crucify  Majid  Father  Majeed,  a United  Arab 
Emirates  national,  and  Abdul  Mahdl  Mushtaq.  an  Iranian,  was 
not  carried  out.  No  explanation  was  given. 

The  two  men,  both  aged  28.  were  driven  blindfold  to  a field  near 
the  A1  Ain  central  prison  and  tied  to  posts,  before  being  shot  by 
two  pcdicement  with  automatic  rifles. 

Some  300  pcdice  and  soldiers  were  deployed  to  control  the 
crowd,  some  of  whom  recited  Koranic  verses  or  shouted  "Allahu 
Akbar”.  as  the  men  were  shot  — AP.  Abu  Dhabi. 


Bomb  blast  in  Tajikistan 

SIXTEEN  people  were  Injured  to  a powerful  bomb  blast  in  the 
Tajik  capital  Dushanbe,  yesterday  shortly  after  the  president  and 
the  Islamic  opposition  leader  hailed  a new  peace. 

Police  sources  said  (me  child  was  seriously  wounded  in  the 
blast  in  a marketplace  oa  the  city's  outskirts. 

The  blast — the  latest  to  a series  in  the  capita]  in  the  past  week 
— came  as  the  Islamist  opposition  leader.  Said  AbduHohi  Nuri, 
returned  from  Tehran  after  five  years  to  exile  and  held  talks  with 
President  Imamali  Rakhmanov.  His  return  was  part  of  the  peace 

accord  signed  to  June. — Reuter,  Dushanbe. 


Australia  to  debate  republic 

AUSTRALIA  is  to  bfdd  a two- week  convention  next  February  to 
debate  whether  to  maintain  two  centuries  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown  or  became  a republic. 

The  prime  minister.  John  Howard,  an  avowed  monarchist,  said 
yesterday  that  the  constitutional  convention  would  be  held  on 
February  2 to  13  to  Canberra.  If  it  reaches  a consensus  that  the 
system  should  change,  the  government  will  put  the  issue  to  a 
referendum  before  the  end  of 2000. 

Support  fora  republic  has  reached  record  levels — mere  thaw 
so  percent  to  opinion  polls — since  the  death  of  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales.  — Reuter.  Canberra. 


Drug  squad  ‘red-handed’ 

THE  entire  staff  of  a fecial  Mexican  unit  responsible  for  Inter- 
cepting (frug-nmning  aircraft  has  been  arrested  lifter  allegedly 
using  one  of  its  own  planes  to  smuggle  cocaine  from  the  nn^pma- 

lm  border  to  a government  hangar  in  M©dco  City,  Mexican 

officials  8akL  Drug-sniffing  dogs  discovered  at  least  132D>  of 

cocaine  stuffed  in  three  suitcases  aboard  the  plane. 

The  arrest  of  iSpflota.  navigators,  mechanics  and  otters  to  the 

air  mterdictlrai  branch  eftte  attorney-general's  an&drug  office 
trained  by  tte  US  customs  service —ll  the 
latest  in  a series  of  scandals  involving  Mexico’s  top  law  enforce- 
mart  agency.  — Washington  Post,  Mexico  City. 
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One  in  1 0 under-fives  in  North  Korea  ‘could  die1 

Unicef  warns  of 
famine’s  threat 


John  Gittings  in  London 
and  John  Hooper  hi  Rome 


lives 


ORTH  KOREA'S 
food  crisis  has  be- 
come a severe  threat 
to  the  health  and 
of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  malnourished  chil- 
dren. according  to  informa- 
tion from  the  United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund  (Unicef).  A 
separate  report  from  the  UN’s 
food  agencies  warns  that  this 
year’s  drought  and  typhoon 
could  cut  the  rice  harvest  by 
half  and  reduce  maize  output 
by  a third. 

The  disasters  follow  devas- 
tating floods  in  1995  and  1996. 

North  Korea  faces  the  grow- 
ing danger  of  a polio  epi- 
demic. and  UN  doctors  have 
reported  corneal  scarring 
among  children  — a classic 
sign  of  chronic  malnutrition. 

Unicef  is  training  North 
Korean  doctors  to  tackle  mal- 
nutrition amid  serious  short- 
ages of  drugs  and  equipment 
One  Held  team  reports  that  it 
“didn’t  see  one  aspirin,  let 
alone  any  other  drug”  in  six 
clinics  and  hospitals  it 
visited. 

“The  intravenous  fluid  was 
an  empty  beer  bottle  with 
cold  water,  a tablespoon  of 
salt  and  a rubber  tube,  all 
unsterilised.” 

Ten  years  ago  North 
Korea's  child  health  Indica- 


tors were  among  the  best  In 
Asia.  UnlceTs  deputy  director 
of  emergency  operations, 
Peter  McDermott,  said  in 
London  yesterday.  “Now  they 
are  among  the  worst" 

Pyongyang’s  own  figures 
show  that  up  to  800,000  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  five  — 
37  per  cent  of  that  group  — 
are  malnourished.  Unicef  be- 
lieves that  one  in  10  of  tbsm 
are  in  danger  of  dying.  Many 
children  suffer  severe  stunt- 
ing. chronic  diarrhoea  and  a 
range  of  respiratory  diseases. 

AJay  Markanday  of  the  UN 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
sation (FAO)  told  a press  con- 
ference in  Rome  that  the  ef- 
fects would  be  felt  next  year. 
“The  outlook  for  1998  is.  in 
our  opinion,  worse  even  than 
after  1995-96,”  he  said. 

On  Thursday  North  Korea 
confirmed  that  it  had  agreed 
to  resume  preliminary  talks 
In  New  York  next  week  on  a 
peace  settlement  for  the  pen- 
insula, divided  since  the  war 
Of  195053. 

Pyongyang's  participation 
was  cast  Into  doubt  after  its 
ambassador  to  Egypt,  Jang 
Sung-gii,  and  his  diplomat 
brother  fled  to  the  United 
States. 

Pyongyang's  need  for  food 
was  a key  reason  for  its  agree- 
ing to  tallfg.  and  mtemafinnal 

officials  concede  privately 
that  aid  will  depend  on  pro- 
gress towards  a settlement. 


Mandela  unveils 
statue  of  Biko 


Douglas  Hamilton 
In  East  London 


PRESIDENT  Nelson 
Mandela  unveiled  a 
statue  of  Steve  Biko 
yesterday,  honouring  the 
South  African  black  libera- 
tion movement's  best- 
known  martyr  on  the  20th 
anniversary  of  his  death  in 
police  custody. 

The  life-sized  bronze  fig- 
ure stands  in  the  centre  of 
East  London,  a city  on  file 
Indian  Ocean  coast. 

Several  thousand  packed 
the  city's  streets  and  lined 
surrounding  rooftops  to 
watch.  Police  lines  were 
breached  several  times  as 
onlookers  surged  forward. 

Mr  Mandela  called  Biko 
“one  of  the  greatest  sons  of 
our  nation",  and  said  his 


The  statue  of  Steve  Biko,  the 
Black  Consciousness  leader 
who  died  In  police  custody 


Black  Consciousness  move- 
ment revived  the  pulse  of 
the  black  struggle  when  it 
had  been  made  faint  by 
“bannings,  exiles,  prison, 
murder  and  banishment”. 

He  said  Biko  had  taught 
“an  attitude  of  ™i«d  and  a 
way  of  life”  which  was 
"needed  today  in 

abundance”. 

Biko  died  on  September 
12  1977  after  being  beaten 
by  white  security  police  of- 
ficers who  said  they  were 
trying  to  extract  informa- 
tion about  his  activities.  Mr 
Mandela  said  Biko  was 
among  those  South  African 
freedom  fighters 

“butchered  with  a cold  dis- 
regard for  life  by  agents  of 
a doomed  regime”. 

Among  the  foreign  guests 
invited  to  the  ceremony  Mr 
Mandela  singled  out  the 
British  singer  Peter  Ga- 
briel, whose  anthem,  called 
simply  Biko,  had,  he  said, 
helped  keep  the  dome  alive. 
He  thanked  the  makers  of 
the  film  Cry  Freedom, 
which  had  spread  the  story 
of  Biko’s  life. 

Earlier,  Bike’s  widow 
Ntslki  accompanied  Mr 
Mandela  to  her  husband’s 
grave  near  King  William’s 
Town,  30  miles  from  East 
London,  where  Biko  grew 
up.  ‘It  is  a proud  and  excit- 
ing day  for  me  to  see  all 
these  people  come  in  hon- 
our of  my  husband,”  she 
said. 

The  five  policemen  who 
Interrogated  Biko  have  ap- 
plied to  the  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission 
for  amnesty. 

• A street  the  Namibian 
capital  Windhoek  has  been 
named  after  Hi*  slain  inde- 
pendence activist  Anton  Lu- 
bowskl,  one  of  the  few 
whites  to  Join  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organi- 
sation (Swapo).  — Reuter. 


Albright  leaves 
empty  handed 


Julian  Borger  In  Jerusalem 


THE  American  secretary 
of  state,  Madeleine  Al- 
bright, left  Israel  for 
Syria  yesterday  with  little  to 
show  from  the  first  three  days 

of  her  Middle  East  peace  mis- 
sion. leaving  the  region 
apparently  poised  for  further 
bloodshed. 

The  military  wing  of  the  Is- 
lamic militant  group  Hamas 
accused  Israel  of  kidnapping 
one  of  its  leaders,  Ibrah  im  ai- 
Maqadmeh,  and  threatened 
violent  retaliation.  Israel  de- 
nied the  allegation. 

Even  before  the  threat  was 
rased  to  news  agencies.  Mrs 
Albright  had  given  a gloomy 
Parting  assessment  of  the 
state  of  Middle  Blast  peace, 
and  vowed  not  to  return  un- 
less there  was  a better  chance 
of  progress. 

’1  will  come  back  here 
whenever  the  leaders  have 
made  hard  decisions.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  come  back 
here  to  tread  water,"  she  said 
before  flying  to  Damascus. 

She  had  tried  to  bring  about 
agreement  that  the  Pales- 
tinian Authority  would  crush 
Islamic  extremist  movements 
in  return  fbr  Israel  lifting  its 
blockade  of  Palestinian  terri- 


tory and  freezing  the  construc- 
tion of  Jewish  settlements. 

That,  it  was  hoped,  would 
encourage  the  resumption  of 
substantive  peace  talks.  But 
there  were  no  signs  of  com- 
promise by  the  time  she  left, 
and  further  United  States  at- 
tempts to  encourage  an  agree- 
ment have  been  put  off  for  at 
least  10  days,  until  a planned 
visit  of  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
negotiators  to  the  White 
House. 

A leaflet  from  the  Izz  el-Din 
al-Qassam  brigades,  Hamas's 
military  wing,  threatened  to 
unleash  “fire  burning  the 
earth  under  the  feet  of  the 
Zionist  occupiers"  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  alleged  abduction 
orMr  al-Maoadmeh. 

The  prime  minister  Binya- 
mm  Netanyahu's  Spokesman, 
Shal  Bazak,  dismissed  the 
claim.  “You  can  say  unequiv- 
ocally that  Israel  did  not  kid- 
nap Maqadmeh.  There  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  in  it,”  he 
said. 

US  officials  have  higher 
hopes  of  tangible  progress  in 
Damascus,  after  several 
weeks  of  informal  contacts  be- 
tween the  Israeli  and  Syrian 
governments  about  a an 
agreement  on  the  Golan 
Heights,  which  Israel  occu- 
pied In  the  1967  war. 


Mr  Markanday.  who  led  a 
joint  team  to  North  Korea 
from  the  FAO  and  the  World 
Food  Programme  (WFP)  at 
the  end  of  last  month,  said  the 
drought  bad  caused  the  worst 
problems.  His  team  estimated 
that  rainfall  in  June,  July  and 
August  had  been  between  20 
and  30  per  cent  of  normal. 

The  food  agencies’  report 
points  to  more  deep-seated 
problems  than  floods  in  the 
last  Stalinist  state.  “Imports 
from  commercial  channels 
are  likely  to  become  increas- 
ingly strained  due  to  growing 
and  chronic  economic  diffi- 
culties and  the  lack  of  foreign 
exchange,”  it  says. 

Unicef  believes  that  North 
Korea  failed  to  cope  with 
floods  and  drought  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  brought  a loss  of  aid  from 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
declining  Chinese  demand  for 
its  products. 

But  rite*  deficiencies  already 
existed.  Though  there  was 
enough  food,  it  lacked  micro- 
nutrients  such  as  iodine,  lead- 
ing to  “intellectual  stunting". 
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MISSIONARIES  OF  CHARITY 
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SHISHU  BHAVAN 

78  ACHArWaQADISH,  Cfi  BOSE  ROAD,  CALCUTTA-14 


Saintly 


1 
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Children  peep  into  the  grounds  where  Mother  Teresa  will  be  buried  after  a state  fimeral  today  photograph:  Sebastian  d-souza 


heir  to 
Teresa 


THE  successor  to 
Mother  Teresa,  Sister 
Nlnsala,  said  yester- 
day that  her.  ambition  was 
to  become  a saint. 

"Mother  Teresa’s  motto 
was  to  make  saints  for  God. 
I do  not  want  to  show  any 
miracles,  r would  like  to 
give  myself  totally  to  God. 
so  that  he  can  use  me  as  he 
pleases,”  she  told  her  first 
press  conference  since  be- 
coming superior  general  of 
the  Missionaries  of  Charity 
In  MSrch.  “Like  everyone 
else,  I would  like  to  become 
a saint.” 

Queen  Sofia  of  Spain, 
Queen  Noor  of  Jordan,  Hil- 
lary CUnton,  three  presi- 
dents »im  three  prime  min- 
isters are  among  the  12,000 
people  expected  to  attend 
Mother  Teresa’s  funeral 
today.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  are  expected  to 
line  the  streets  of  Calcutta. 

Sister  Nlrinala  said  the 
order  had  not  decided  when 
it  would  begin  the  process 
of  seeking”  to  have  Mother 
Teresa  declared  a saint. 
“Time  will  show,'*  she 
said.  — Reuter. 


i want  a 


What  you  want  is  the 

Compaq  Presario  2212 


The  complete  home  $l  office  PC 


tl80  MHz  PROCESSOR 
4 16  MB  Total  System  Memory 
tl.6  GB  Hard  Disk  48  x CD 
Rom  drive  1 14”  monitor 
t3.5”  Floppy  Disk 
433.6/14.4  data/fax  modem, 
UPGRADEABLE  TO  56k~ 
t Keyboard,  mouse 
t Integrated  speakers 
4 PremierSound  Audio 
t Microsoft*  Office  97 
Small  Business  Edition 


Preloaded  including:  t Excel 
97,  Word  97, 

Small  Business  Financial 
Manager  97,  Outlook™  97, 
Publisher  97,  Autoroute 
Express™  Great  Britain, 
Internet  Explorer  3.0  t Full 

SOFTWARE  BUNDLE  INCLUDING 

Microsoft®  En carta®  97, 
Microsoft®  Football, 

Sim  City  2000. 


tONLY 


+ VAT 


INC  VAT 


4 1 want  it  installed  free  by  a 
qualified  technician  before  I decide 


4 I want  to  buy  from  the  world’s 
No.  1 PC  manufacturer.* 

4 1 want  it  to  be  powerful  enough 
to  cope  with  my  needs. 

41  want  it  loaded  with  leading 
software  such  as  Microsoft® 
Office  97  Small  Business  Edition. 

4 1 want  the  option  to  pay  in  easy 
monthly  instalments  with  a 
low  APR. n 

4 1 want  customer  support  and 
on-site  warranty  for  a year/ 


£899 
£1,056 

for  this  great  deal  call  us  direct  on: 

0800  611 

All  calls  are  free.  Lines  open  8.00am  - 6.30pm  Monday  to  Friday.  9.00am  - 5.30pm  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
B 13  Please  quote  1422  - 1309.  gj§|  [fj  gF] 
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rrmS*A  0,4  “poaT  B raQumEO-WumrEN  Quotations  available  on  request.  Licensed  Credit  Broker.  36  months  APR  15.9%.  24  months  APR  ifi  7%  Offer  is  subiectto 
COMPAQ  AND  CONOmONS,  COPT  IS  AMIABLE  ON  RECUEST.  COUBAQ  CowrnE,  Lm.  c/o  ALPGKION  HOUSE.  BBT*!™™*  Road.  Wemkes.  S 
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Jim  Bell 


OBITUARIES  7 


.t  In  a 

viovclitos 


Is.  world-* 


JIM  BELL,  my  father, 
who  has  died  aged 
73,  will  be  remem- 
bered fondly  by  all 
who  knew  Litm  (mH 
worked  with  him  on  berth 
sides  of  the  industrial  divide 
from  the  1950s  to  the  early 
1980s.  A civil  and  structural 
engineer  and  latterly  general 
manager  (personnel)  and 
chief  negotiator  for  ICI,  the 
then  largest  company  hi,  the 
UK,  he  was  a mim  for  whom 
the  terms  “smoke-filled 
room”  and  "beer  and  sand- 
wiches” could  have  been,  »rui 
probably  were,  coined.  He 
was  the  finest  rnan  i have 
ever  known. 

Jim  was  born  in  Inverness. 
His  father,  a chief  engineer 
with  the  China  Navigation 
Company,  had  died  in  Shang- 
hai in  1926  without  ever  see- 
ing his  son.  Jim  and  his  elder 
sister  . Anne  were  brought  up 
by  their  mother  in  Inverness, 
on  a tiny  pension  from  his 
father's  employers.  He  was 
chronically  asthmatic  amd  ex- 
tremely bright,  winning  a 
scholarship  to  Inverness 
Academy,  and  then  graduat- 
ing with  first-class  honours 
from  Glasgow  University  in 
1944.  Helhld  the  troth  about 
his  asthma  in  order  to  get 
into  the  forces,  and  after  a 
stiff  period  of  basic  training 
(which  put  btm  off  all  forms 
of  vigorous  physical  exercise 
for  life),  was  commissioned  in 
the  Royal  Electrical  & Me- 
chanical Engineers,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  captain. 

Fortunately  (for  his  off- 
spring) he  never  saw  actum, 
spent  a year  or  so  salvaging 
equipment  in  Kenya  and 
Uganda,  and'  was  invalided 
home  with  bronchitis;  it  was 
on  the  troopship  RMS  Alcan- 
tara that  he  met  my  mother, 
Pat  Groves,  a WAAF  corporal 
on  her  way  home  from  Egypt. 
They  married  within  a couple 
of  months,  and  on  demobilisa- 
tion he  worked  in  the  draw- 
ing office  at  Sir  William  Ar- 


MolKy  Spooner 

Oil  in  a 

day’s 

work 


n>&  & Co  (“The  firm  that  bo&e 
the  Forth  Bridge").  He  soon 
moved  to  Id  dyestnffe  div- 
ision in  Grangemouth,  tbm 
an  to  Middlesex  County  Corn- 
ell. where  he  designed  schools 
and  common  Hy  hiUHh^  be- 
fore Anally  returning  to  ICI 
P&lnts  Division  in  Slouch 
(“Say  Dutox  to  your  decora- 
tor ...and  say  Bollux  to  your 
bank  manager")  in  1961.  Be 
remained  with  ICI  until  his 
retirement  30  years  later. 

While  going  through  the 
family  photographs,  I kept 
coming  across  mysterious 
photos  of  spans  cf  reinforced 


concrete  from,  thta  period,  for 
which  he  must  have  been  res- 
ponsible, and  cf  which  he  was 
dearly  enormously  proud.  My 
father  was  a kind  of  romantic 


who  nevs-  lost -his  *****  of 
wonder  at  the  way  foe  world 
was  pot  together.  He  was  fas- 
cinated by  structures,  and  id- 
ways  believed  in  practical  so- 
lutions to  problems. 

He  was  upstanding,  scrupu- 
lously honest,  a tremendous 


fool  te  to  danger  of  HeU  Fire!” 

Many  years  later  he  ex- 
plained toto  he  had  Tn  fact 
meant  it  as  a Joke,  hot  I win 
swear  Oat. (bars  one  of  foe 
things  that  pot  me  off  religion 
for- good.  Brought  up  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  my  father 
in  fact  maintained  a very 
strong,  though  xcodemonstra 
five  rehgioaa  faith  through- 
out his  lifa-  But  above  all  he 
was  tolerant-  .-  : 

Thfifir  qiinTItTrn  irmrtr  him  a 
valuable  manager.  We  never 
foBy  understood  what  he  got 
up  to  at  work,  but  we  look 
greart  care  to  inform  him  that 
to.  class  terms,  be  was  in  fact 
np  to  no  good.  He  took  it  upon 
himself  to  pot  ns  right  which 
involved  os  to  tong  talks  into 

foe  night-  wmuunhy  hrfnnmi 

amounts  of  tobacco  and  cata- 
strophic amounts  of  drink. 
They  were  some  cf  the  great- 
est experiences  of  my  Ufa  be- 
cause the  ideas  and  the  laugh- 
ter flew  around,  nobody 
cdllaprad,  and  we  all  kept 

talMng 


He  actually  claimed,  having  two  votes 
at  the  time,  to  have  voted  both  Labour 
and  Conservative  in  the  1945  election 


worrier  about  detail,  yet  had 
a profound  sense  of  the  ridic- 
ulous, He  also  loathed  hierar- 
chy and,  as  his  grandchildren 
will  all  affirm,  he  would  al- 
ways talk  to  you  as  if  you 
ware  the  only  person  that 
mattered.  As  the  saying  goes: 
be  had  no  "side”  tn  him.  He 
had  the  most  wdnderfhl,  rich 
J-deep,  Scots  voice  and  a play- 
fully explosive  way  with 
words  that  was  indescribable. 

He  could  Inspire  awe:  I win 
never  forget,  when,  at  the  age 
of  seven,  I had  been  relent- 
lessly nasty  to  my  sister 
Janet,  his  foundering  pro- 
nouncement that  “He  who 
cafleth  his  brother  or  sister  a 


He  twptffarfwi  with  thggq 
all:  his  hairy  offspring,  the 
T&G.  the  AUEW.  the  Boiler- 
mates,  foe  Electricians,  the 


TUC,  the  CBE  under  Jim,  foe 
workers  at  Id  became  weekly 
staff.  His  wwinwiid  of  man- 
agement bullshit  was  stupen- 
dous, and  ttw  anwdng  thing 

was  he  knew  what  it  all 
maant  He  could  knock  up  a 
paint  plant  sort  out  an  am- 
monia plant  settle  a dispute 
with  foe  riggers,  come  home, 
precisely  on  time,  stay  up  all 
night  arguing  *h»  world  into 
submission,  than  get  up  at 
sparrow  fart,  with  no  sign  of  a 
hangover  and  go  out  and  do  it 
all  over -again.  One  night,  my 


Jim  Bell  drawn  by  his  grand-daughter  Jenna  Croker 


brother  Peter  and  I actually 
managed  by  shear  force  of 
argument  at  about  a*m  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  go  to  work 
to  foe  morning.  Of  course,  at 
seven  on  the  dot  be  was  off 

Though  be  loved  It,  be  al- 
ways kept  work  in  its  place, 
and  he  took  early  retirement 
in  1981,  the  same  year  he  was 
awarded  the  CBE.  He  carried 
on  consultancy  work, 
brokering  foe  deal  between 

Twaimgfiiwant  and  rmlnn  that 

brought  Nissan  to  foe  north- 
east to  the  mid-1980s,  and  sat 
on  the  Industrial  Appeals  Tri- 
bunal until  1993. 

The  talks,  at  home  that  Is, 
went  on.  For  me,  drawing 
political  cartoons  was  a way 
of  developing  our  outrageous 
arguments  is  print.  My 
father's  politics  were  stud- 
iedly neutral:  he  n/‘tT™ny 
claimed,  having  two  votes  at 
foe  time,  to  have  voted  both 
Labour  and  Conservative  to 
foe  1945  election.  As  foe 
Thatcher  years  drew  on,  he 
became  more  vehement 
against  an  industrial  rela- 
tions policy  based  solely  on 
fear,  the  very  antithesis  cf 
everything  he  had  ever 
worked  for  to  his  years  at 
ICL 


He  carried  on  miring  foe 
world’s  Idiocies  apart  right 
up  to  apfl,  He  mvVrlQOd 
foe  way  foe  weald  was  pot 
together,  and  he  bore  no  nod- 
ice.  He  was  a practical  philos- 
opher, an  engineer  with  a 
romantic  sool,  who  loved  the 
Highlands  he  had  left  at  Am 
age  of  17,  loved  us  and  loved 
his  creature  comforts.  He 
understood  people,  and  was 
contemptuous  of  those  in  foe 
upper  echelons  who  Issued 
orders  while  only  i*nmwning 
themselves  with  “the  Big 
Picture”. 

I will  miss  foe  sight  of  him, 
tho  sound  *rnfi  ftw  foci  of  him, 
Mn  language,  his  laughter,  his 
understanding  and  his  love.  I 
hope  he's  in  a better  place, 
and  I know  I will  always 
carry  m™  inside  me  and  trea- 
sure and  celebrate  what  he 
was.  It's  bard  though,  because 
his  leaves  an  aching 

gap  that  nothing  wm  fUl 

He  leaves  his  wife,  four  sur- 
viving children  and  seven 
grandchildren.  - ■ - 


Jamas  Peter  Madean  Bed,  per- 
sonnel manager,  bom  October 
ZT,  1923;  died  August  11. 1997 


Face  to  Faith 


The  Church  comes 
in  from  the  cold 


The  marine  biologist 
Molly  Spooner,  who  baa 
died  aged  83,  was  at 
home  when  the  oil  tanker 
Torrey  Canyon  became 
stranded  on  the  Seven  Stones 
Reef  to  the  west  of  the  ScxDies 
in  1967.  AQ  the  staff  of  the 
Marine  Biological  Associa- 
tion (MBA)  in  Plymouth  were 
mobilised  to  study  the  impact 
of  foe  oil  spill,  and  MbUy,  who 
had  worked  there  before  her 
marriage,  immediately  joined 
in,  and  returned  to  science. 

She  became  deeply  Involved 
in  the  study  of  the  effects  on 
marine  life  of  the  oil  and  of 
the  dispersants  used  to  treat 
the  spill,  making  substantial 
contributions  to  foe  influen- 
tial book  Torrey  Canyon  Pol- 
lution and  Marine  Ltfr,  pub- 
lished in  1970. 

Through  her  painstaking 
experimental  work,  her  great 
energy  and  her  ability  to  or- 
ganise, she  quickly  became  a 
UK  expert  on  oil  pollution. 
She  travelled  all  over  .foe 
world  to  oil  spiffs,  studying 
the  effects  and  giving  advice 
on  remedial  treatment.  She 
was  one  of  the  first  to  realise 
that  foe  impact  of  the  disper- 
sants might  be  more  damag- 
ing than  The  impact  of  foe 
spiff  itself;  her  recommends- 
tions  were  tor  a more  preven- 
tative approach  rather  than 
aggressive  treatment.  By 
lira!  Molly  was  adviser  to  the 
Department  of  the  Environ- 
ment on  oil  pollution  precau- 
tions and  procedures.  ^ 

Her  connections  with  foe 

MBA  had  began  daring  her 
student  years  (after  school  to 


Art for  animals ...  Molly  Spooner  with  her watercolours  of  the  West  Country  sold  for  the  Devon  Wildlife  Trust 


Birmingham  she  won  a 
scholarship  to  1934 -to  Newn- 
ham  College,  Cambridge,  .to 
read  natural  sciences).  She 
visited  foe  MBA  laboratory  to 
attend  one  of  its  renowned  — 
and  competitive  — Easter 
classes  for  students: and  to 
carry  out  some  Independent 
research. 

••  - After  gradnaflaa^ln . 1988. 
Mdffy  returned  to,  Plymouth 
as  a fallow'  of  Newnhato  Col- 
lege to  work  onher  doctorate. 

Her  study  cf  the  role  of 
micro-organisms  to  foe  recy- 
cling of  nutrients  to  the  sur- 
face layers  of  the- ‘sea  bed 
pioneered  a topic  how  gener- 
ating considerable  interest 
On  ctHnptetidh.  of  , her; thesis. 


she  was  drafted  into  research 
on  foe  anti-foultog  of  ships 
and  was  based  at  the  Marine 
Station  at  Mfflport  an  the 
Clyde.  - 

While  at  the  MBA  Molly 
had  met  Malcolm  Spooner,  a 
zoologist  on  the  staff.  They 


married  in  1943,  and  lived  to 
Leicestei&Mre  until  1945 
when  Mtrfcofan  returned  to 
work  at  the  MBA_  Tbey  set  up 
home  at  Yelverton.  Just  out- 
side Plymouth,  where  their 
two  children.  Heather  and 
Frank,  were  bom. 

to  1S48  the  family  moved  to 
the  edge  cf  Tiartxnoor.  Molly 
joined  Malcolm  to  his  keen 
Interest  of  Dartmoor  and 
Pbelped  with  a classic  survey 


of  foe  dwarf  oaks  at  Wlst- 
man'ft  Wood.  Together,  they 
rediscovered  foe  exact  loca- 
tions of  foe  oaks  an  photo- 
graphs taken  in  1921,  and,  to 

1965  and  1979,  repeated  foe 
photographic  surveys, 
thereby  assembling  the  most 
complete  long-term  observa- 
tions on  foe  trees.  They  also 
made  considerable  contribu- 
tions to  foe  recording  work 
for  Atlas  q f the  Devon  Flora, 
published  in  1984. 

After  her  retirement  to 
1976,  MoBy  became  active  in 
voluntary  conservation  pro- 
jects. She  was  vice-presMant 
of  the  Devon  Wildlife  Trust  to 

1966  and  served  on  its  Council 

than  1987-95.  As  part  of  her 


flmdraistog  efforts,  she  pro- 
duced evocative  water 
colours  of  well-known  sites  in 
the  West  Country.  Her  output 
was  prodigious,  and  she 
raised  large  sums.  She  also 
contributed  to  and  encour- 
aged the  construction  of  the 
visitor  centre  at  foe  volun- 
tary marine  nature  reserve  at 
Wembury  in  south  Devon. 

She  is  survived  by  her 
daughter  Heather,  and  two 
grandchildren. 


RflHu*  WMtfWd 
OMaWTBodch 


Maty  Florence  (Molly)  Spooner, 
scientist  and  artist,  bom  July  10, 
1914;  died  August  27, 1897 


THIS  has  been  a good 

week  for  the  Church  of 
England  and  if#  not 
often  you  can  say  tost 
Two  events,  one  which 
roadbed  miff  kins  on  television 

screens  all  over  the  worid.  one 
attended  by  a hundred  people 
in  a church  in  central  London, 
were  a vimdtcadooofthe  pur- 
pose of  an  established  Church. 

hard  *»  ImaglM  iijfly 

other  institution  which  could 
hare  provided  the  solemnity 
and  dignity  required  by  foe 
Princess  ofWales^s  AmeraL 
Wembley?  Albert  HaS7  No- 
where could  have  provided 
the  vehicle  for  toe  overwhelm- 
ing emotion  and  sense  of  foe 
historic.  At  a point  cf  national 
trassna.  Westminister  Abbey 
provided  a reassuring  sense  of 
continuity.  It  looked  resplen- 
dent. (If  is  probah]y  many  cen- 
turies, if  ever,  since  it  has 
been  in  such  a good  state  of 
repair:  more  brownie  points.) 

And  the  service  itself  was 
the  Church  of  England  at  its 

nnillmhlKloW| 

self-assured  in  its  calm  cere- 
mony, pram  and  quiet 
circumstance.  It  was  nicely 
discreet  about  its  Christianity 
for  a plural  society,  welcom- 
ing and  non-judginentak  foe 
perfect  recipe  for  an  estab- 
lished Church  on  the  verge  of 

fof  tnlUemi  him 

Did  the  Church  get  thanks 
for  foitf?  Of  course  not  Mis- 
takes and  disputes  are  seized 
upon  with  glee,  and  It  is 
scorned  for  well-meaning  va- 
cuity. But  its  triumphs  are 
taken  for  granted  as  doing  its 
Job. 

Yet  last  Saturday  was  an 
event  riddled  with  uncomfort- 
able paradoxes  far  the  in- 
creasingly evangelical 
Church  ofEugbud.  First,  the 
obsessive  grief  showed  how 
Diana  had  become  an  idol— 
some  would  prefer  to  say  saint 
— for  her  youth,  beauty,  kind- 
ness. The  vigila.  candles,  floral 
offerings,  the  pilgrimages  to 
toe  shrine,  demonstrated  a 
massive  outpouring  of  reli- 
gions sentiment  that  rarely 
finds  its  way  into  a church. 
Second,  the  Church  found  It- 
self presiding  over  her  popu- 
lar sanctification  last 
weekend. 


The  second  event  last  week 
was  not  $o  high  profile,  but 
also  historic.  It  was  an  ecu- 
menical conference  on  the 
churches’  report.  Unemploy- 
ment and  the  Future  of  Work 
which  was  published  last 
April  to  toe  usual  chorus  of 
Conservative  party  derision. 
What  was  extraordinary  was 
that  toe  Chancellor  of  toe  Ex- 
chequer.  Gordon  Brown, 
turned  up  and  deUvered  a pas- 
sionate tribute  to  toe 
churches.  He  thanked  them 
not  just  for  the  hard-hitting 
report,  but  for  their  struggle 
every  day  of  foe  week,  every 
hour  cf  toe  day  In  the  poorest 
communities  hit  by  high 
unemployment. 

He  asked  all  church  mem- 


What  was 
extraordinary  was 
that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer 
turned  up  and 
delivered  a 
passionate  tribute 


bersto  join  a crusade  to  tackle 
unemployment  and  urged  the 
churches  to  help  change  toe 

fatalistic  climate  of  opinion 
which  argued  that  unemploy- 
ment was  inevitable.  And  be 
poured  praise  on  that  scourge 
ofTory  governments,  toe 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  toe  Rt 
Rev  David  Sheppard — who 
beamed  pink  with  delight. 

It  was  an  astonishing  turn- 
around. For  a decade  and  a half 

the  Church  of  England  found 

itself  in  the  firing  line  from 
Tory  governments.  Previous 

TjihmiradniinictTMHnns  havp 

viewed  the  Church  with  chilly 
detachment  as  the  Tory  party 
at  prayer.  As  Dr  Kathleen 
Richardson,  the  Moderator  of 
the FTee  Church  Federal  Coun- 
cil, admitted.  Brown's  speech 
luwMtthpm  stunned. 

The  Church  cranes  to  from 
the  cold.  Suddenly  we  are 
aware  of  how  the  Conserva- 
tive party's  scorn  for  the 
Church  contributed — per- 
haps caused — its  hand-wring- 
ing. self-apologetic  public 


image.  Fared  with  a host  Us 
government,  it  suffered  terri- 
bly from  a lark  erf  self- 
confidence. 

It  was  a criminal  waste  of 
the  Church's  eiptnise  In 
working  in  communities  of 
every  socioeconomic  make- 
up — often  churchmen  are  toe 
only  professionals  to  Uve  In 
the  areas  In  which  they  work. 
It  was  also  a blind,  wilflil  dis- 
regard of  toe  Importance  of 
churches  in  building  up  com- 
munity links  — at  a time 

when  concern  and  awareness 
first  surfaced  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  community. 

All  that  Is  now  in  the  past. 
Brown  poured  balm  on  the 
churches’  wounded  pride,  and 
astonishingly,  offered  them  a 
role  in  the  centre  of  govern- 
ment. it  tsa  canny  move  for 
Labour — part  of  their  bid  for 
One  Nation,  but  sincere  for 
this  son  of  the  manse  and  for 
the  hair  of  the  Cablnst  who  ana 
members  of  the  Christian 
Socialist  Movement. 

There  are  dangers  for  the 
churches — do  they  really 
want  to  be  at  the  centre  of 
government?  How  soun  before 
there  are  accusations  of  cosy- 
tog  up  to  power?  But,  as 
Bishop  Sheppard  said,  finally 
the  churches  are  being  taken 
seriously.  Thp  rapturous 
reception  to  Dr  Carey’s  speech 
at  the  TUC  was  further  evi- 
dence of  a new  public  role,  it 
will  prove  an  enormous  confi- 
dence boost.  (Detractors, 
sotto-voce.  will  question  why 
the  Church  so  badly  needs  the 
blessing  of  politicians.) 

So  much  for  secularisation. 
We  have  Christianity  at  the 
heart  of  government  and 
Christianity  (of  sorts)  on  the 
streets,  as  demonstrated  a 
week  ago  when  minions  said 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  lustily 
joined  to  the  hymns. 

Just  for  once,  the  Church  of 
England  managed  to  meet  the 
huge  weight  of  expectations 
with  which  It  is  burdened. 
Who  knows  but  might  we  be 
seeing  the  high  watermark  of 
the  established  Church?  How 
much  longer  can  you  rely  on 
millions  knowing  the  words  of 
Guide  me.  O thou  great 
Redeemer? 


Madeleine  Bunting  is  the 
Guardian's  religious  affairs 
editor 


Weekend  Birthdays 


Sandra.  Blow,  who  is  72 
tomorrow,  enjoyed  a well-de- 
served place  among  the  most 
talented  efthe  young  British 
painters  of  the  1950s  but  she 
had  better  to  crane.  Her  career 
has  developed  to  make  her 
ooe  of  toe  most  prominent 
British  painters  cf  the  cen- 
tury. It  is  good  to  salute  her 
birthday  at  a time  when 
young  British  artists  again  hit 
the  headlines  regularly.  Her 
range  of  inspiration  and  aspi- 
ration is  remarkable.  She 
claims  Renaissance  Italian 
painting  as  wen  as  modems 
such  as  Alberto  Burri,  Roger 
Hilton  and  Morris  Louis  as 
major  Influences  and  this  mix 
cf  traditional  and  contempo- 
rary sources,  combined  with 
her  teaching  career  at  foe 
Royal  College  of  Art  gives  foe 
sense  of  questing  strength  in 

her  major  works.  Most  idio- 
syncratic are  toe  "Tea  paint- 
ings’’ of  the  mid-1960s  where 
washes  of  tea  ash  and  paint 
produce  Oriental  effects  from 
misty  veiled  surfaces  which 
suggest  space  rather  than  de- 
fine it  This  is  a far  cry  from 
the  swirls  and  zigger-zaggers 
of  recent  brfllbmfly  colourful 
works  such  as  Glad  Ocean  in 
which  a cavorting  blue 
swatoe  fragments  a rainbow 
— one  of  the  must-see  images 
shown  in  the  1994  Royal  Acad- 
emy show.  Long  may  she 
continue 

Today’s  birthdays:  Carol 
Barnes,  newscaster,  53;  Jac- 
queUne  Bissett,  actress,  S3; 
Lt-Gen  S4r  Derek  Boorman, 
farmer  Chief  of  Defence  Intel- 
ligence, 67;  Margaret  Chat- 
terjee,  philosopher  and 
Write,  72;  Anne  Devlin,  play- 


wright, 46;  Lord  Flowers, 
physicist  chancellor,  Man- 
chester University.  73:  Dr 
Anthony  Goldstone,  haema- 
tologist  and  medical  director, 
UCL  Hospitals.  53;  Prof  Sir 
John  Gunn,  natural  philoso- 
pher. 81:  The  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, premier  peer  of  Scot- 
land, 59;  Goran  Ivanisevic, 
tennis  player.  27;  Maurice 
Jarre,  composer,  73;  Dr  Gor- 
don Johnson,  president. 
Wolfeon  College,  Cambridge, 
54;  Most  Rev  George 
Noakes.  former  Archbishop 
of  Wales,  73:  Ttony  Pickard, 
tennis  coach,  63;  Colin 
Pickthali,  Labour  MP.  53; 

Sir  Thomas  Risk,  former 
governor,  Bank  of  Scotland, 
75;  Robert  Sheldon,  Labour 
MP,  74;  Robin  Smith,  crick- 
eter. 34:  George  Staple,  for- 
mer director.  Serious  Fraud 
Office,  57;  ProfSIr  Malcolm 
Sykes,  anaesthetist,  72; 

Keith  Thompson,  former 
vice-chancellor.  Staffordshire 
University.  65;  Mel  Torme, 
singer,  72;  Shane  Wane, 
cricketer.  28;  Steve  Wathdn, 
cricketer,  3%  Lord  Weiden* 
feld.  publisher,  78. 


Tomorrow’s  other  birthdays: 
Paul  AHott.  cricketer,  41; 
Amanda  Barrie,  actress,  58; 
Bill  Berry,  jazz  musician,  67; 
Denis  Betts,  rugby  league 
footballer.  28;  James  Clappi- 
son.  Conservative  MP.  41; 
Lord  Cledwyn  of  Penrhos 
CH,  former  Labour  minister. 
81;  Prof  John  Coales,  electri- 
cal engineer,  90;  Sir  James 
Cobban,  educationalist,  87; 
Martin  H1U,  tenor.  53; 
Michael  Stockwto  Howard, 
organist,  75;  Andy  King, 
Labour  MP,  49;  Kate  Mlllett. 
writer  and  feminist  cam- 
paigner. 63;  Sir  Angus 
Ogllvy,  president.  Imperial 
Cancer  Research  Fund,  69; 
Kepler  Wessels.  cricketer, 
40;  Ray  Wilkins,  footballer. 
41;  Nicol  Williamson,  actor. 
59;  Martin  WyJd.  bead  of  con- 
servation. National  Gallery, 
53. 


Death  Notices 


■DQBMLL.  Sytota.  honiculfeKmM.  amuon- 
•nmallCL  crattswomwi.  rotuwa  pMiMnc 
•oeial  wwkif.  **-und  ■nmr  and  Viand, 
mad.  bum  72  wart.  aKar  ■ inn  llln—  on 
Saturday  SWi  August  FtmtnU  at  Ocrtdara 
Oraan  Ciamalorliun.  Waal  Chaps!,  ai 
1_20pOT  on  Friday  turn  Soprani bar. 

YOUML  Parar  WMam,  rt  Navam,  Hama 
on  Saptamhar  ais  ipdi.  Funaral  anquinaa 
oJQjyav'B  Funand  Dinwtom.  Tal  01704 


In  Memorfam 


M.U.7S  • 1300  OB.  A 
young  Ida  vageatiy  urluiMad  Much  lovod. 
nay  ml*Mf  *M  itfflwnbarad  wmy day 
by  Ms  mends  and  lamUy  Art.  Fleur.  Far- 
Saa.  Junama.  Fnoaina. 

MUMMERY.  Kartn,  77. 11,50- T3T)8/0< 
Qm  irota  m mis  wprta  man  tw  gotvem 
K.  Tma  hasn't  haded  «'a  Ml  a tofts. 
Ramambered  with  to**.  Anna. 


■To  

0171  fa  45St  or  fas  0171  7tS  4120 
Olrn  add  Spin  MwvFrl 


anmwncMMM  Maphena 
tbalwasn 


Letters:  P H Newby  and  Hans  Eysenck 


WL  Webb  writes:  In  I960,  toe 
rather  formidable  panel  c£ 
judges  — Rebecca  West, 
Stephen  Spender,  Prank  Ker- 
mode — I had  asked  to  choose 
the  first  Booker  Prte  came 
together  to  decide  on  too  win- 
ner. We  were  vaguely  disap- 
pointed at  not  having  found 
the  new  and  wonderful  work 
we  had  hoped  for.  In.  the  end  I 
proposed  Something  To 
Answer  Far  by  PH  Newby 
XHoward  Newby. : obituary. 
September  6)  and  it  was  fairly 
quickly-  , agreed-  We  had  an 
admired  . the  vividness  and 
odd,  angry  energies  cf  this 
novel  set,  like  several  of  his 
early  stories,  including  the 
betteriknown  Picnic  At  Sal c- 
ZHTtalEBt.  tbistone  to 
Pact  Said,  agatos*  toe  back- 
ground oftoeahortiveAngto- 
Ffifench  attack  on  Suet,  whose 
stupidity  fuelled  ranch  ctf  the 
anger.  We  had  found  nothing 
betted  -..  . • . . 

After  the  announcement  j 


mzted  to  .be  interviewed  for 
some  arts,  programme  with 
this  subtle  and  sophisticated 

man.1 

He  had  never  been  to  a 

university  until.- he  was 

seconded1. from'  the  Royal 
Anny  Medical  Corps  after  the 

Battle  of  S Alameta  to  teach 
at  the  King  Pouad  1st  Univer- 
sity in  Cairo,  but  by  toe&te 
managed  to  combine  his  writ- 
ing with  running  the  BBC 
Third  Programme  in  the  last 

decade  of  its  glory  days. 
There  was  a pause  ta  . our 
desalter?  as  we.  waited, 
and  . then  he  said  suddenly; 
“D^ou  know  what  really  mat- 
ters about  this  prize?  For 


away : about  ray  writing.. 
Tarty/  she’d  say*  yodys,  got 
th£  good  job  with  toe  BBC;X 
draft -know  wtior.-you-  bother 

with  this  writing  of  yours.' 
But  now,  wen/'  -r  a wry  &hk 
__  ^yuu;know,  S5JJ00:  foatTl 
impress her." 


Peter  TatcheU  writes:  It  is, 
indeed,  ironic  , that  Prof  Hans 
Eysenck  ( obituary , September 
8i  fled  toe  Nazis  but  late 
promoted  ideas  on  race  and 
homosexuality  which  were 
uncomfortably  dose  to  echo- 
ing Nazi  scientific  theories.  . 

This  led  to  his  being 
accused  of  “psycho-Nazism’* 
by  toe  Gay  Liberation  Front, 
becoming  a target  of  GLF 
protests  during  campaigns 
against  toe  peyduatric  abuse 
of  homosexuals  in  the  early 
l970s.  I was  part  of  these  pro- 
tests, disrupting  Eysenck’s 
speech  to  1972  at  St  Thomas’s 
Hospital.  London,  where  he 
advocated  “curing”  homosex- 
uality by.  means  of  etectrio- 
shock  and  nausea-inducing 
aversion  toera©y  — - * 
brutal  version  of  toe  Nazi  ex- 


other  concentration  camps, 
which  also  attemped  to 
“cnre"-By  men. 

- Arguing  that  Aversion 


therapy  is  used  for  the  pa- 
tieufs  own  good,”  Eysenck 
^iri  it  mn  “change  the  emo- 
tions. where  the  person  him- 
self cannot  change  them  of  his 
own  free  win...  By  associat- 
ing emotions  with  pain  or 
fear,  toe  emotional  response 
can  be  de-condltloned." 

hi  response  to  my  toiexjec- 
tiraia,  Eysenck  erasceded  that 

the  success  rate  was  not  high. 
He  did  not  Hi-apnte  that  aver- 
sion therapy  often  resulted  in 
say  patients  becoming  sexu- 
aUy.dysfanetkmal  rather  than 
heterosexual,  and  that  many 
suffered  serious,  even  sui- 
cidal, depression. 

At  least  oie  gay  man  died 
during  treatment  by  doctors 
to  Southampton  and  others 
experienced  life-threatening 

convulsions.  But  Eysenck  dis- 
missed concerns  about  toe 
pato  and  danger  involved  as  & 
fogg  over  nothing,  "Aversion 
therapy  Is,”  he  said,  “just  like 
a visit  to  the  dentist” 


A Special  Offer 

A LUXURY  WEEK  ON  THE  NILE 


Tbe  demand  for  Nile  cruises  has  increased 
dnaatka&y  as  a direct  result  of  the  veiy  low  tariffs 
which  we*t  feted  prior  to  Ihetxmirgebei&g  known  to 
lour  opezton  and  « set  to  increase  Again.  We  have 
responded  to  this  unique  staatioo  by  contracting  a 
number  of  very  fine  ?Qe  cnase  vessels  which  ply  the 
traditional  itinerary  between  Luxor  and  Aswan.  As 
there  are  nonnaBy  a footed  number  of  unsold  cabins 
whkh  am  net  akueys  easy  fix  is  to  identify  and  market 
ia  flic'tacfitianl  mmner,  we  an  able  to  ofer  them  at 
a rakrad  tariff  if  you  are  prepared  to  the  vessel 

agigunent  to  us.  The  choice  of  vends  on  which  to 
cruise  will  be  the  MS  Ra,  the  MS  Soleil,  the  MS 
Diamond  and  tbe  MS  Obemi  Sbefarand. 

H Eke  most  people,  a Nile  cruke  has  ahtqs  been  on 
your  te  of  Ctesfc  Journeys,  then  tbs  is  surety  an 
mytttia&y  that  diniilfl  not  be  mteedL 

nWEMW  Of  BRIEF 

Dv  1 Dep»t  from  Cabekk  far  Lusor  and  join  your 
wri.  Dep  2 Optional  s^rtseeingsmmd' Thebes.  Safl 
1nEBikI%3  DcpaitforEdfu,  then  b3  onto  Kom 
OmboL  fag  4 Cnfae  to  Aswan  wife  option!  sitfrtsee- 
ing  programme.  IkgrSOptioaal  inoramgaanrion  by 
road  to  Abu  Simbd  (£75).  Day  6 Ssl  tmank  Lumr 


and  oveffligbt  tt  Esm.  Dqr  7 Arrive  Luxor  for  option 
si^ilweing  programme.  Iky  B Fly  (Srert  to  Catwk± 

DEPASTURE  BATES  k PRICES 
H71fafa|.  wrparafa  a inwrinkfafaedfa 
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0171-6161000 


Including  direct  flights, 
5-star  Nile  cruiser,  full  board 
& knowledgeable  local  guides 

7 nights  from  £305.00 
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A victory  for 
all  of  us 

Now  to  make  devolution  work 

RARELY  can  a nation’s  win  have  been  mote  wfh-M 
With  two  thumping  majorities,  which  surpassed  die 
hopes  of  even  the  most  optimistic  campaigners,  the 
Scots  showed  they  are  the  people  who  like  to  say  yes. 
They  wanted  a parliament,  -they  wanted  it  to  pay  its 
way,  and  now  they  have  granted  their  own  wish.  A 
sense  of  pride  has  been  stirred,  captured  by  the 
Scotsman’s  triumphant  headline:  “A  nation  again.”  But 
there  is  much  to  celebrate  across  the  union  — not  all  of 
it  obvious. 

For  one  thing,  a political  truism  has  been  broken.  The 
63J5  per  cent  of  Scots  who  voted  for  their  new  parlia- 
ment to  have  tax-varying  powers  defied  the  rule  which 
states  no  electorate  will  ever  freely  choose  to  shall  out 
more  of  its  hard-won  earnings  to  the  public  coffers. 
Their  decision  suggests  that  when  voters  can  picture 
their  money  bring  sport  closer  to  home,  by  people  they 
choose,  they  can  think  the  unthinkable  — even  voting 
for  what  might  be  higher  taxes. 

The  more  direct  consequence  of  the  double  Yes  vote  is 
a surge  in  momentum  for  the  government’s  most 
radical  idea:  the  spreading  out  of  power.  As  Mr  Blair 
said  on  his  victory  tour  yesterday,  “the  era  Of  big 
centralised  government”  is  over.  The  torch  now  passes 
to  Wales,  which  next  Thursday  will  have  the  chance  to 
get  a more  democratic  grip  on  the  way  it  is  governed. 
The  Yes  campaign  there  has  argued  that  Wales  must 
not  get  left  behind,  becoming  the  only  part  of  the  UK 
stffl  ruled  by  London  diktat  After  the  Scottish  result, 
that  argument  has  even  greater  force. 

StilL,  there  is  cause  for  caution.  The  sheer  scale  of  the 
Yes  majorities  — with  80  per  cent  in  some  districts  — 
has  led  to  quiet  fears  that  a tide  of  nationalistic  feeling 
has  been  unleashed  which  mere  devolution  alone 
cannot  satisfy.  Alex  Salmond  of  the  SNP  was  crowing 
yesterday  that  the  referendum  marks  a step  on  the  way 
to  fiill  independence,  and  some  of  his  erstwhile  Labour 
allies  may  worry  that  he’s  right  Perhaps  they  regret 
playing  the  Braveheart  card,  flying  the  flag  and  beating 
the  drum.  For,  in  the  course  of  this  campaign,  it’s 
possible  Scots  have  developed  a taste  for  separatism 
greater  titan  they  had  before. 

' This  leaves  Labour  with  a challenge.  They  have  to 
prove  that  their  campaign  rhetoric  about  strengthening 
tiie  union  was  sincere  In  short,  they  must  make 
devolution  work.  Otherwise  SNP  — and  Conservative 
— warnings  of  “instability,”  with  endless  London- 
Edinburgh  rows  about  budgets  and  Jurisdiction,  will  be 
vindicated  and  the  demand  for  foil-blown  separation 
enhanced. 

Labour  has  to  be  mindfol,  too,  of  the  sensitivities  of 
English  public  opinion.  A Scottish  parliament  will  dear 
the  air  for  touchy  questions  that  woe  buried  during  the 
decades  of  central  control.  Many  English  voters  will 
raise  not  just  the  West  Lothian  question — why  should 
Scots  have  a say  over  us  when  we  cannot  have  a say 
over  than  — but  also  prickly  matters  of  subsidies  and 
handouts.  Whatever  the  real  numbers,  plenty  erf  English 
men  and  women  imagine  they  pay  Scotland’s  bills. 
They  will  be  less  wilting  to  do  that  now.  That  might 
translate  into  a demand  for  mare  decentralisation  in 
England:  perhaps  regional  assemblies  or  an  English 


parliament  But  it  could  also  inflame  a more  brutal 
RngWuh  nationalism 

One  immediate  way  to  aid  the  new  venture  would  be 
the  investment  of  some  heavyweight  political  person- 
nel. For  all  his  vows  of  modesty,  Donald  Dewar  should 
consider  offering  his  services  as  Scotland’s  first  First 
Minister.  He  would  be  the  candidate  of  trust  and 
stability.  Robin  Cook  should  also  ponder  an  Edinburgh 
turn.  It  would  not  cut  off  his  Downing  Street  ambitions 
but,  in  an  era  of  centralised  politics,  might  even  count 
as  a plus.  For  now  we  should  savour  the  feet  that  what 
John  Smith  called  Labour’s  “unfinished  business”  has 
been  completed  at  last  Let’s  make  it  worth  the  wait 


Pyongyang’s  plight 

The  starving  need  more  than  food  aid 

NORTH  KOREA  returns  periodically  to  jab  our  collec- 
tive conscience,  although  it  is  hardly  the  most  popular 
cause.  Yesterday’s  briefings  by  two  UN  organisations 
(FAO  and  Unicef)  give  an  even  grimmer  picture  of  the 
situation.  The  number  of  malnourished  cVifldrgn  f-ms 
more  than  doubled  in  less  than  a year.  The  health, 
service  is  collapsing,  while  chronic  diseases  associated 
with  food  deprivation  are  on  the  increase.  Hospital 
cabinets  are  bare  of  instruments  or  medicine.  Food 
output  next  year  is  expected  now  to  be  even  lower  than 
in  the  last  two  years  of  flood. 

No  one  who  sees  photos  of  kindergarten  kids  with 
sunken  apathetic  feces  and  thin  boney  legs  can  take 
refuge  in  the  argument  that  this  is  a pariah  regime. 
Indeed  the  US,  China  and  Japan,  with  South  Korea 
tagging  along  more  reluctantly,  have  already  recog- 
nised that — if  only  out  of  regional  self-interest — North 
Korea  must  be  saved  from  worse  disaster.  And  behind, 
the  blustering  editorials  of  the  Workers’  Daily,  the 
Pyongyang  regime  has  grasped  the  point  too.  It  has  just 
swallowed  the  humiliation  of  seeing  two  more  top 
diplomats  defect  and  agreed  to  continue  four-power 
talks  which  may  in  time  lead  — fbur  and  a half  decades 
after  the  Korean  War  ended  — to  a proper  peace 
settlement 

Yet  North  Korea  needs  more  than  just  food  aid,  as 
Unicef  stressed  yesterday.  At  the  most  obvious  leveL 
there  is  little  point  in  feeding  children  in  institutions 
only  to  return  them  to  a community  where  they  will 
starve  or  possibly  die  for  lack  of  medical  care.  Clean 
water  and  Improved  health  fedlMes  are  an  essential 
prop  to  any  food  aid  programme.  There  is  also  a less 
tangible  but  equally  important  requirement  the  outside 
world  stBl  does  not  really  understand  either  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  crisis  or  its  inner  characteristics.  Much 
tnore  researeh  has  to  be  done  on  the  way  that  the  North 
Korean  political  system  impacts  upon  Ms  own  society. 
~~  ®wcan  even  be  sure  whether  it  bag  alleviated  the 
crisis  by  ensuring  that  scarce  assets  are  equally  distrib- 
mea,  or  has  made  things  worse  by  diverting  resources 

usriess  projects.  Even  less  is  understood  about  the 
febric  of  rural  life  and  how  for  it  has  been  disrupted. 

One  way  of  learning  more  about  North  Korea  is  to 
^wrage  more  two-way  contact,  beyond  the  high-level 
pabncal  dialogue,  in  the  cultural  ami  economic  fields. 

^ ****  h^sau  a tentative  dialogue 
^ the  EU  should  be  looking  for 
more  subtle  ways  to  coax  Pyongyang  out  of  the  cold. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


An  account 
from  Harrods 


SINCE  tire  deaths  in  the 
early  hours  of  Sunday, 
August  SLoTDiana,  Princess 
ofWales  and  Dodi  Fayed.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  put  for- 
ward factual  information  in  a 
straightforward  and  honest 
way,  as  it  comes  to  hand.  I have 
acted  in  the  public  interest  in 

the  face  of  overwhelming 
media  Interest  my  infor- 

mation has  been  more  accu- 
rate and  truthfol  than  some  of 
the  stories  which  have  been 

acwn-yfod  hearTlirtpa  a nH  Hum 

proved  to  be  false.  For 
Instance: 

• The  speedometer  of  the  car 
was  studs  at  190  kph:  this  only 

happens  In  fit™  and  the 

needle  pointed  to  zero; 

• The  car  was  armoured:  It 
was  a standard  saloon; 

• The  car  was  an  S600 limou- 
sine which  needed  a chauffeur 
with  a special  licence:  it  was  a 
280  model  and  did  not; 

• The  chauffeur,  Henri  Paul- 
,was  not  qualified  to  drive  it 
he  was  and  needed  only  a 
driver's  licence  which  be  bad; 
• M Paul was  in  a “highly  ex- 
cited state":  the  hotel  security 

video  showed  his  behaviour 
and  ffowAannnr  fn  hw  normal  fn 

an  intents  and  purposes; 

• The  car  was  surrounded  by 
paparazzi  as  it  sped  af£  the  car 
drove  off  normally  and  no  pho- 
tographer^was  visible  on  the 
video; 

• M Paul  called  to  the  papa- 
razzi words  to  the  effect  "You 
won’t  catch  me  fills  time."  Ifhe 
did,  it  is  not  on  fee  film. 

T am  nmhakgn  in  myhdlpf 

that  this  tragedy  would  not 
have  occurred  but  for  the 
harassment  cf  the  Princess 
and  Mr  Fayed  which  contin- 
ued throughout  their  last  day 
to  Paris  and  forced  them  to 
change  thetr  plans  for  an  end- 
ofholiday  dinner  in  a neigh- 
bourhood bistro. 

Tire  information  about  a 
ring  Mr  Fayed  had  bought  far 
the  Princess  was  not  disclosed 
by  me  but  the  jeweller  who 
supplied  it  The  Fayed  femily 
have  made  their  displeasure  at 
this  discourtesy  known  to  the 
jeweller  and  asked  him  to  stop. 

Ihavenot  said  that  a dia- 
mond and  sapphire  necklace 
“had  been  stolen  from  the 

caT”.  I reported  that  the  neck- 
lace box  bad  been  recovered 
but  the  necklace  was  unac- 
counted for  aod  this  had  been 
reported  to  the  police  by  L*Ho- 
telRitz. 

I did  say  that  I would  per- 
sonally spit  on  the  grave  of  M 
Paul  if  he  were  culpable  and  I 
regret  it  It  was  a mistake.  On. 
the  day  on  which  I dealt  with 
more  than  100  media  inqui- 
ries, I was  trying  to  express 
my  own  personal  anguish 
about  fire  loss  of  two  people  I 
knew  and  liked.  I did  not  tell 
the  reporter  the  remark  was 
“off  the  record”  and  he  was 
entitled  to  report  it  but  I 
would  not  wish  anyone  to 
think  I wished  it  to  be  pub- 
lished. It  was  Inappropriate 
and  potentially  offensive  bot 
when  events  are  moving 
swiftly  and  media  pressures 
great,  mistakes  occur.  Other- 
wise. I am  content  to  be  judged 
by  the  record.  1 am  proud  to 
have  tried  to  help  the  Fayed 
family  who  are  bearing  their 
grief  with  dignity  and  courage 
and  I have  always  acted  in 
good  faith. 

Michael  Cole. 

Director  afPublic  Affairs, 
Harrods. 

London  SW1X7XL. 


Branching  out 


article  about  Marc  Bolan 
(The  King  and  I,  September  11) 
that  “. . . a headstone  is  to  be 
erected  fay  the  tree  that  killed 
him”.  I presume  you  will  be 
givteg  fife  coverage  to  this  ex- 
ample of  arboreal  largesse  and 
perhaps  you  will  even  print 
extracts  of  the  tree’s  speech? 
Francis  Quhm. 

52c  James  Street, 

Cookstown, 

Co  Tyrone  BT80  8LT. 


Yes  Yes  and  yes  again 


YDU  correctly  state 
(Scotland,  says  Yes. 
September  12)  that 
Scotland  Forward 
TtrirtPri  tfinse  campaign  ftigfor 
a Scottish  Parliament — but  it 
did  not  step  at  political  par- 
ties. A whale  range  of  cam- 
paign groups — including  the 
Campaign  for  a Scottish  Par- 
liament, ChartertS  Scotland, 


arid  Democracy  for  Scotland, 

were  also  members  of  Scot- 
land Forward. 

It  is  at  least  in  part  their 
activity  which  put  pressure  on 
tire  Labour  Party  to  bring  the 
ref erendmn  forward  so 
quickly  after  the  election.  And 
it  is  papular  pressure  which 
wlD.  go  on  reminding  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Westminster,  as 
well  as  MSPs  elected  to  our 
new  parliament  here  in  Scot- 
land, to  continue  reforming 
our  democracy.  A parliament 
for  Scotland  is  not  an  end — it 
is  Just  a beginning. 

Andrew  Bums. 

Secretary. 

Chartered  Scotland. 

23  Castle  Street, 

Edinburgh  EH2  SDN. 

IGHTEEN  years  ofarro- 
one-party  govern- 
ment, during  which  time  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  used 

as  guinea  pigs  for  the  impos- 
ition ofa  head  tax  that  proved 
as  unpopular  south  of  the  bor- 
der, has  been  fully  rewarded 
with  a decisive  vote  in  fevour 
ofa  Scottish  parliament  The 
Conservative  Party  has  now 
suffered  two  crushing  defeats 
at  the  hands  of  an  electorate 
that  has  never  taken  to  the 
main  tenets  ofThatcherism- 

IT  its  new  leader  is  ever  to 
regain  credibility  for  his 
party,  he  must  realise  that  fee 


people  of  Scotland  are  now 
masters  of  their  own  destiny 
over  vast  areas  of  governance 
hitherto  the  exclusive  reserve 

of  Westminster.  He  would  also 
be  weQ  advised  to  ensure  that 
at  least  one  ofhis  predeces- 
sors stays  away  from  the  home 

ofEurope’s  newest 

legislature. 

WR  Jackson. 

2 William  Road, 
WestBridgford, 
Nottingham.NG2  7QD. 

I WOULD  like  to  express  a 
personal  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Margaret Thatcher. Over  20 
years,  by  her  words  and  her 

actions,  sire  did  more  to  galva- 
nise and  unite  the  Scottish 

people  than  any  other  person 
since  Edward  Plan  tagenet  in 

the  late  I3fe  century. 

Brian  Henry. 

7 Garscadden  Road . 

Glasgow  GIS- 

OW  that  the  Scottish  have 

elected  to  have  a separate 
parliament,  it  Is  time  to 
answer  the  West  Lothian  ques- 
tion. The  answer  is  simple,  it’s 
fine  provided  that  we,  the 

English,  consent  to  It  The 

Government  should  now  seek 
that  ronsent  by  holding  a ref- 
erendum In  England.  One 
coald  pose  the  “South  Lon- 
don” (pronounced  “Sauwf*) 
question;  if  the  Scots  have  the 
right  to  leave  the  union,  do  we 
have  fee  right  to  kick  than 
out? 

WBullen. 

78  Burnt  Ash  Road, 

London  SE128FY. 

AffOXJR  leader  (Seize  the  op- 
■ portunity,  September  U) 
was  patronising  and  conde- 
scsndlngto  fee  Scottish 


people.  To  suggest  that  we  (the 
English)  trust  the  Scots  to 
manage  their  own  country, 
implies  that  if  we  didn’t,  fee 
Scots  shouldn’t  even  be 
allowed  the  choice.  A touch 
arrogant,  perhaps? 

John  Baxter. 

24c  Ferntower  Road, 

London  N52JEL 

I WAS  astonished  that  your 
leader  (September  11}  ar> 
gued  for  a Yes  Yes  vote  on 
Scottish  devolution  on  the 

grounds  that  it  works  in  Texas 

without  the  US  disintegrating. 


ble  if  the  powers  of  the 

government  in  Washington . 

were  more  limited  in  Texas 
than  elsewhere  In  fee  US  and 

might  lead  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  US. 

There  is  symmetry  in  how 
the  US  Is  governed which  con- 
tributes to  its  constitutional 
stability.  The  parliament  pro- 
posed  for  Scotland  wffldeifber- 


in  the  government  of  the  UK 

which  win  be  a recipe  for  con- 
stitutional uncertainty. 

David  Morrison. 

98  Lansdowne  Road, 

Belf&St  BT154AB. 

COTLAND  may  receive  a 
per  capita  share  of 
public  expenditure.  However, 
the  geography  of  Scotland, 
resulting  in  difficult  transport 
networks,  the  climate  and 
other  factors  are  all  good 
reasons  why  this  differential 
tthnntri  remain.  One  of  the 
wmet  prmtchtng  financial  aide 

effects  of  fee  periodic  house- 
toflationbooms  in  the  south- 
east has  been  increased  mort- 
gage interest  rates  that  apply 
to  an  mortgages.  This  has 


been  particularly  damaging  to 
ScotlainL  where  no  compensa- 
tory increases  In  htmae  value 
have  occurred. 

Nigel  Wade. 

14  SkeldonDrive,  - 

Dalrymple  KA6  6DD. 

S A Glaswegian  living  in 

.1  wanted  amore 

detahed  breakdown  of  the  de- 
volution results  than  most 
English-based  newspapers 
could  offer.  I journeyed  to 
Waterloo  station  and  sur- 
veyed the  racks  of  papers,  In- 
cluding Le  Monde  and  Other 
international  titles,  but  could 
not  find  a copy  ofThe  Herald 
or  The  Scotsman.  On  Inquir- 
ing at  the  counter  whether  I 
could  purchase  a Scottish 
paper,  a yff*mg  "re 

with  a deadpan  free  that  I 
could,  but  feat  fee  foreign 
papers  did  not  arrtveuntll 
lunchtime. 

SarahGee. 

5 Holcombe  Place, 

London  SE42DY. 

OW  the  Scots  have  voted 
for  a tax-raising  parlia- 
ment in  the  knowledge  that 
the  outcome  Is  likely  to  be  an 
Increase  to  direct  taxation  for 
redistributive  purposes,  this 
is  the  perfect  opportunity  to 
lay  to  rest  once  and  for  all  the 

myth  <rf  Scottish  stinginess. 

Walter  Calms. 

836  WUmslow  Road. 
Manchester  M20  8RP. 

CONGRATULATIONS 
Scotland!  Now  don’t  forget 
to  submit  your  entry  for  next 
year's  Eurovision  contest 
Damian  McKenna. 

61  Cmmlngsby  Road, 

High  Wycombe. 

Bucks  HP135NY. 


resin 
cyberspace 

I WAS  pleased  to  see  your 
article  on  Internet  estate 
agency  (Estate  agents  plan 
move  to  Internet,  September 
11).  Since  we  created  our  vir- 
tual branch  In  the  spring,  we 
have  sold  over  12  houses 
through  Internet  inquiries.  1 
agree  with  Alan  Wild  oflnter- 
graph  about  the  success  afln- 
temet  estate  agency  in  the  US. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  our  Internet 
inquiries  are  from  overseas 
and  sales  leads  have  come 
from  San  Jose,  Cape  Town, 
Alaska  and  other  places,  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Being  online  has  enabled  us 
to  tap  previously  unexplored 
markets.  However,  whilst 
your  article  focused  on  Pro- 
perty Live,  the  service  of  fee 
National  Association  ofEstate 


Agents,  we  used  PresteL’s  cor- 
porate service  to  get  online 
and  now  run  the  site  indepen- 
dently. Having  direct  control 
means  that  details  of  new 
properties  go  online  the  mo- 
ment they  become  available. 
PaulKoUen. 

IT  Manager,  Curchods  Estate 
Agents.  r 
Thames  House. 

77  High  Street, 

Esher,  Surrey  KT109QA- 


%#OU  report  that  “a  house- 
■ hunter  will  get  full  details 
. . . fay  entering  his  name”,  and 
that  “an  estate  agent  would 
cover  his  costs . . ."This  sexist 
language  appeared  three 
times.  While  estate  agents 
may  be  developing  with  mod- 
em media,  your  reporting 

took  a great  leap  backwards. 
Samantha  Sherratt. 

80  South  View  Road, 

London  N87LS. 


Myra  Hindley’s  contribution  to  artistic  freedom 


IT  IS,  of  course,  understand- 
able that  the  frmiliesafMyra 
Hindley’s  victims  should  be 
disturbed  by  the  proposed 
showing  other  portrait  by  the 
artist  Marcus  Harvey  but  the 
obsessive  media  coverage 
and,  with  it,  the  attempts  to 
put  pressure  am  the  organis- 
ers to  withdraw  the  picture 
from  its  forthcoming  show- 
ing, is  beyond  belief  (Academy 
artists  back  showing  cfHtodr 
ley  portrait,  September  12). 

It  is  not  the  function  of  art  to 
reflect  popular  opinion.  It  Is 


the  function  of  art  to  chal- 
lenge, itis  the  function  of  art 
to  he  dangerous,  to  evoke  pow- 
erful reactions,  to  make  us 
uncomfortable. 

Among  tiie  flood  of  images 
ctf  violence  bombarding  us,  the 
portrait  cfMyra  Hindley  is 
dearly  difficult  and  problem- 
atic. If  this  image  is  so  offen- 
sive that  it  may  not  be  shown, 
this  could  open  the  wayto  de- 
mands far  other  forms  of  cen- 
sorship. For  example,  the  fam- 
ilies of  tiiose  killed  to  the 
Falklands  and  Golf  wars 


could  demand  the  removal  of 
portraits  ofMargaret 
Thatcher  and  John  Major. 
The  instinct  to  ban  is  an  easy 
one  to  which  to  surrender. 
However,  it  is  precisely  at  this 
point  that  courage  is  needed. 
We  oppose  censorship  and 
welcome  debate. 

Richard 

Chair,  Visual  Artists  branch. 
Broadcasting,  Entertainment, 
Cinematographand 
Theatre  Union. 

Ill  Waniour  Street, 

London  W1V4AY. 


Press  Croatia  on  rights 


teotion  to  the  Croatian 
government's  lamentable  fefl- 
ure  to  investigate  war  crimes 
allegations  (Croatia's  mock 
shock  therapy,  September  10). 
By  contrast  they  haradetnon- 
strated  no  such  reticence  in 
pursuing  the  media  for  alleg- 
edly defaming  President  Tudj- 
man.  This  offence  carries  a 
jail  sentence  of  up  to  three 
years. 

Feral  Tribune,  am  indepen- 


dent weekly  publication 
known  both  for  Its  satirical 
and  serious  political  corn- 

mani,  has  been  pursued 

through  the  courts  with  par- 
ticular vigour.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  two  of  its  staff  chi 
charges  of  defaming  the  presi- 
dent was  one  reason  why  the 
Council  ofEurope  delayed 
Croatia's  application  for 
membership  In  May  1996.  It 
was  after  the  two  journalists 

were  acquitted  that  Croatia 


wfic  Hrtmit^d  an  mpm- 

ber.  Yet,  tire  Croatian  authori- 
ties continue  to  hound  the  in- 
dependent press. 

They  have  since  reopened 
the  Feral  case  and  a new  trial, 
on  the  same  charges.  Is  due  to 
commence  In  October.  If  it 
goes  ahead.  Article  19  will  be 
pressing  for  a strong  and  im- 
mediate response  from  the 
Council  of  Europe. 

Malcolm  Smart 
Deputy  director. 

Article  19. 

83  Islington  High  Street, 
London  N19UBL 


Over  the  top 

\ A /HUE  I am  a big  fen  of 
VV  Tony  Banks  and  enjoy 
his  honest  opinions  (Own-goal 
Banks  says  sorry  and  backs 
England,  September  12X1  am 
not  convinced  by  his  excuse 

ti^WtiywmwnhtmTirig. 

land’s  chances  of  winning  the 
World  Cup  were  “taken  out  of 
contact". 

Either  he  believes  they  can 
or  he  doesn’t  Reluctantly,  nei- 
ther do  L 
Richard  Cohen. 

. 118  Sinclair  Road, 

London  W14QNL. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  adefiress  is 
supplied;  please  include  a lull 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used. 


Remembering 
the  princess 


tire  country  has  a 


general  hospitals,  there  would 
seam  lobe  asUttie  Justification 

for  a Princess  Diana  Memorial 
Children's  Hospital  on  the  Iso. 
lated  Greenwich  peninsula  as 
there  is  for  a Dome  (No  U talks 
on  memorial,  September  12). 

One  of  Diana’s  most  memora- 
We  characteristics  was  open- 
ness. His  to  be  hoped  that, 
whatever  tire  memorial,  the 
public  are  offered  an  open 
debate. 

Peter  Canting. 
MSaveraatoRoad. 

London  NWS  2JP. 

TONY  Blair  may  have  the 

I viskm.  Peter  Mandeisoo 
knows  how  to  spin  but  only 
Gordon  Brown  has  a grasp  of 
what  tire  British  people  really 
want  He  can  do  what  he  likes 
wife  fee  economy,  but  if  he 
can  deliver  a new  national  pub- 
lie  holiday  I expect  the  next 
election  has  already  been  won. 
Warren  Brown. 

176  Chamberiayne  Road, 
London  NW103JT. 

I AM  fascinated  by  your  report 
I (September  10)  that  tirere  are 
now  10,000  tons  of  Dowers 
around  Kensington,  St  James's 
aife  Buckingham  palaces.  If  a 
reasonably  sized  bunch  weighs 
about  a pound,  then  this  sug- 
gests 22.4  mfiUon  bouquets, 
brought  down  to  London  by  40 
per  cent  eftbe  total  UK  popula- 
tion. As  tfthis  huge  influx 
were  not  bad  enough  we  also 
have  to  consider  fee  effect  on 
three  relatively  small  areas  of 
road  and  pavement  ofloads 
greater  tfcan3,000  tons  (more 
than 300 doable  decker  buses 
stacked  up)  for  aver  a week. 
Michael  Hutton. 
6MondarBoad, 

London  SB58AX. 

OE0PXJS  who  pkk  up  dls- 
F carded  rubbish  to  public 
parks  and  walkways  are  now 

IwtngtmpHgnned  nr  fined 
(Tourists  jailed  for  teddies 
theft,  September  12).  That’sthe 
last  thne  I do  my  civic  duty  lest 
that  crisp  packet  or  cellophane 
wrapper  has  bean  left  aaa 
mark  ofrespect  for  Diana. 

Tom  Hardy.  - 
Hail, 

176  Bedford  HH1, 

London  SW129HL. 


n fhnrarW  fhran  Wlgh 

Fidelity,  Imustpolnt  out  that 
Roger  Thomason  (Letters, 
September  13)  is  incorrect  In 
listing  Track  2 of  Goodbye  Yel- 
low Brick  Road  as  Blood  On 
The  Streets.  It  Is  in  fret  Love 
LtesBtoedtog. 

Stove  CampbdL 
SOGeldestonRoed, 

London  E58SB. 


A Country  Diary 


ANGLESEY:  No  sunken  lanes 
are  more  rampant  with  na- 
ture’s generous  harvest  than 
some  of  the  secret  ways  on 
this  island.  Like  so  many  west 
coast  tracks,  heartland  of  fee 
Celtic  world  from  Brittany  to 
the  Outer  Hebrides,  their 
verges  form  a complex  habi- 
tat with  fee  turf-andrsfame 
ramparts  that  border  the 
juicy  pastures  in  sight  of  the 
shilling  sea. 

As  we  went  along  the  sinu- 
ous trenches  near  Dulas,  over- 
hang with  dark  towers  of 
beech  and  oak  planted  more 
than  a century  ago,  hover  . 
flies  joined  us,  red  admirals 
too,  then  we  turned  the  cor- 
ner and  came  to  open  country 
wife  broad  views  down  to  the 
east  coast  Efere  great  scram- 
bling banks  of  brambte  held 
out  their  dark  fruit  to  tempt 
us;  here,  too,  woody  night- 
shade hung  its  scarlet  berries. 
There  were  the  last  valiant 
blooms  of  musk  mallow,  ptok- 
petalled  to  make  subtle  con- 
trast with  the  mauve  flower 
heads  of  field  scabious  poking 
out  up  to  three  fret  into  the 
lane. 


Here  on  this  green,  swelling 
high  above  the  inaccessible 
eastern  bays — FOrthygwi- 
chiald  and  Forth  Helygen  — 
we  can  look  across  tiie  dap- 
piled  sea  to  the  for  profile  of 
the  Great  Oxnxe,  its  limestone 
shining  in  the  lowering  sun- 
shine on  that  late  afternoon. 
Across  the  fields  towards  the 
sea  is  the  lone  farm  of  Rhos- 
mynach  Isa£  seemingly 
crouching  against  its  parent 
slope  the  better  to  avoid  whis- 
tling winter  winds.  Offshore 
here  is  the  low  lying  islet  of 
Ynys  Dulas,  its  gray,  stone 
tower  standing  in  profile  to 
remind  us  of  the  generous 
lady  of  Dulas  who  had  it  buBt 
for  tire  benefit  of  mariners 
cast  up  there  after  shipwreck. 
She  employed  a man  to  row 
there  regularly  to  stock  fire 
refiage  with  food  and  water. 
Only  seals  haunt  Ynys  Dulas 
these  days.  Then  we’d  turned 
the  corner  and  came  in  sight 
of  Anglesey's  north  coast; 
hi  up  inlets,  rock  headlands 
and  fly  unmistakable  outline 
of  the  lighthouse  on  Point 
Lynas. 

ROGER  REDFERN 


Last  night’s  fanfare  from  the  common  man 


Mark  Lawson 


THE  BBC  has  an- 
nounced changes  to  tire 
advertised  programme 
for  this  evening's  Last 
Night  Of  Tire  Proms.  The  Ju- 
piter movement  from  Holst’s 
Tire  Planets  has  been  added  to 
the  perennial  Elgar  and  Parry 
and,  as  a BBC  press  release 
erplalnpd-  “Th»  ggcond  half  Of 


the  concert  now  opens  wife 
Aaron  Copland’s  Fanfare  For 
The  Common  Man,  which  ft** 
replaced  the  previously 
planned  work  by  John 
Adams.” 

Note  the  reticence  about 
the  music  that  has  been 
removed:  the  tune  that  dare 
not  speak  its  mam*  This  Is 
because  the  particular  work 
by  the  modern  American 
composer  John  Adams  which 
was  intended  for  performance 
at  fids  year's  final  Prom  was 
called  Short  Ride  In  A Fast 


Machine.  Adams  has  been  pe- 
nalised for  a title  which  is 
thought  likely  to  offend  the 
public  in  tire  light  of  recent 
news  events. 

Identical  reasoning  applied 
more  kindly  has  led  to  the  in- 
clusion of  Jupiter  (the  tune  of 
whlbh  later  carried  the  words 
‘T  vow  to  thee  my  country”, 
as  heard  in  Westminster 
Abbey  last  Saturday)  and  the 
piece  by  Copland  who  — 
though  himself  once  modern 
and  controversial  — pro- 
duced (me  time  which  has 
come  to  stand  for  rarmnnnaT 
solidarity  and  the  power  of 
what  broadcasters  call  “ordi- 
nary people". 

It’s  true  that  the  Adams 
seeks  to  represent  musically 
tire  sensation  of  speed.  But,  if 
tire  recent  heartihip 
had  occurred  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, would  Fantasia  On 
British  Sea  Songs  and  Rxtie 
Britannia!,  Last  Night  regu- 
lars both,  have  been  omwed 
as  offensively  aquatic? 

Intriguing!?,  this  demon- 
stration of  artistic  sensitivity, 
inspired  by  the  fear  of  of- 
fence, occurred  ln  a week 
when  tire  opposite  response 
was  also  prominently  on 
view.  Members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  voted  on  Thursday 
to  support  fee  inclusion  in 
next  week's  wrhforann  Sensa- 


tion (featuring  items  from 
Charles  Saatchi’s  collection  of 
young  British  artists)  Marcus 
Harvey’s  portrait  of  Myra 
Hindley,  created  from  fti*»  im- 
print of  a child's  hand. 

Both  the  subject  of  tire 
painting  and  that  section  of 
the  general  public  which  fre- 
quents letters  pages,  petitions 
and  phone-ins  have  made 
clear  their  opposition  to  tire 
work.  In  this  sense,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Marcus  Harvey 
piece  to  cause  distress  is 
proven,  while  the  odfensive- 
ness  of  the  John  Adams  com- 
position remained  potential 


A majority  of  Academicians, 


however,  stood  up  fix*  the 
right  to  artistic  free  expres- 
sion, which  may  alan  be  ig- 
noring tire  sensibilities  of  the 
mass  audience. 

This  is  a particularly  brave 
time  for  such  a stand  to  be 
attempted.  Two  ideas  have 
dominated  public  culture  in 
the  lest  two  weeks:  that  art- 
ists (if  broadcasters  may  be 
Included  in  that  group) 
should  avoid  offence  at  all 
costs  and  that  the  way  in 
which  British  Institutions 
should  behave  is  decided  by 
an  Impromptu  sound-bite 
plebiscite.  The  Royal  Acad- 
emy has  chosen  to  resist  both 
of  these  fashionable  attitudes. 
The  director  of  the  BBC 


Proms,  Nicholas  Kenyon,- has 
decided  to  submit  to  them:  in- 
deed even  to  anticipate  tire 
risk  of  puhlic  displeasure  and 
prevent  the  possibility. 
(Given  government  jurisdic- 
tion over  either  event  Tony 
Blair,  we  can  be  sore,  would 
have  draped  the  pamting  and 
silenced  the  musicians.) 

It  can  be  argued  that  the 
BBC’s  extreme  sensitivities 
are  localised  to  this  curious 
moment  in  history  and  that 
any  exhibit  in  Sensation 
which  had  related  directly  to 
Diana,  Princess  of  Wales, 
would  have  been  removed  at 
once  by  fee  Royal  Academy. 
But  it’s  certainly  the  case  that 
— if  John  Adams  had  hap- 
pened to  write  a piece  includ- 
ing in  its  title  the  name  of 
Myra  Hindley  — it  would 
never  have  been  included  In  a 
Prom  in  any  circumstances. 
The  BBC  and  fee  Royal  Acad- 
emy decisions  represent  the 
two  general  possible  attitudes 
to  conventional  wisdom  on 
art  respect  it,  reject  it 

A further  topical  Illustra- 
tion of  this  dilemma  is  at 
hand.  On  Monday,  the  short- 
list tor  the  1997  Booker  Prize 
is  announced.  The  Booker  has 
traditionally  represented  a 
reflisal  to  bow  to  public  opin- 
ion: the  Royal  Family,  if  you 
like,  to  the  New  Labour  of  the 


BBC  Proms.  The  Booker  sys- 
tem involves  a committee  of 
(more  or  less)  intellectuals 
who  seek  to  steer  rather  than 
reflect  consumer  power  by  of- 
fering a high  profile  to  six  rel- 
atively obscure  tifles- 

Even  beyond  the  prize’s 
historical  refusal  to  honour 
the  most  populist  forms  of 
novel  (thrillers,  crime 
novels,  romances),  it  is  no- 
ticeable feat  the  biggest-eell- 
lng  straight  Action  books  of 
recent  years  — Birdsong, 
Captain  Corelli’s  Mandolin. 
High  Fidelity.  Bridget 
Jones’s  Diary  — were  all  ig- 
nored by  Booker  juries  but 
subsequently  vastly  outsold 
the  prize’s  laureates  through 
word-of-mouth  power,  te  its 
way,  this  is  as  strong  an  Illus- 
tration as  the  Royal  Academy 
row  of  the  gap  between  offi- 
cial preference  and  general 
taste. 

The  defence  of  the  Booker's 
apparent  elitism  Is  that  ju- 
ries have  regularly  directed 
readers  to  neglected  writers. 
A prize  in  line  wife  the  spirit 
of  fee  times  would  be  one 
which  asked  paperback  buy- 
ers to  choose  between  the  big- 
gest-selling  titles  of  the  year- 
So  there’s  something  refresh- 
ing about  Booker’s  reluc- 
tance to  accept  focus  group 
culture,  just  as  fee  Royal 


Academy's  willingness  to 
give  offence  is  attractively 
contrary. 

By  contrast,  tiie  revenge 
against  John  Adams  for  an 
accidental  irony  of  title  will 
hopefully  come  to  be  seen  as 
the  symptom  of  a period  of 
cultural  paranoia  and  terror 
of  public  displeasure, 
temporary  consensus  taste 
has  frequently  proved  a poor 
judge  of  artistic  quality.  To 
take  only  one  example. 
Brahms’s  A German  Requiem 

— which  thrilled  a predomi- 
nantly middle-class  audience 
at  the  Wednesday  night  From 

— was  highly  unpopular  on 
religious  grounds  with  the  Es- 
tablishment at  fee  time  of  Its 
composition.  A ftirther  dem- 
onstration is  the  very  premise 
of  the  Sensation  exhibition: 

that  artists  regarded  in  recent 
memory  as  dangerous  radicals 
have  been  rapidly  embraced 
by  the  Royal  Academy,  with 
only  Marcus  Harvey  causing 
concern  among  a group  which 
indikiesthededicatedly  iflam- 
matory  Damien  Hint  For  Its 
sensitivities,  the  BBC  Is  likely 
to  receive  complaints  about 
the  gender-exclusive  title  of 
Fanfare  For  The  Common 
Man.  it  may  be  at  tire  heftin’ 
ntog  of  a long  ride  In  tire  stow 
machine  of  public 
appeasement. 
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Sinking  feelings  about  the 
flagship  Great  Britain 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


THE  eyes  of  the  world 
are  not  .often  on.  Brit- 
ain. But 'recent  weeks 
have  shown  that,  as  a 
key  to  the  history  of  others,  as 
a metaphor  for  oppression 
and  rebellion,  and  as  a prob- 
lem for  other  states,  thii 
country  still  occupies  a large 
place  in  the  mgnhfi  landscape 
cf  many  lands.  The  interna* 
tional  effect  of  Princess  Di- 
ana's death  would  be  unimag- 
inable had  she  been  Swedish 


or  Dutbh.  Equally,  a new  In- 
terest in  the  future  of  the 
Union,  In  the  negotiations  en- 
visaged in  Northern  Ireland 
and  in  the  devolution  vote  in 
Scotland,  or  even  in  the  drop- 
ping of  the  flag  from  BA  tail- 
planes,  is  more  than  casual. 

Put  bluntly,  the  world  won- 
ders whether  Britain  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  recognisable 


form.  At  least.  It  likes  to  play 
with  this  and  to  get  a 
frisson  from  the  possibilities. 
Some  contemplate  a potential 
“dismantling”  of  Britain  with 
glee,  some  with  dismay,  some 
see  it  as  a project  of  reform. 
Meanwhile  British  history 
continues  to  provide  an  inter- 
national entertainment  based 
on  the  tension  between  order 
and  rebellious  individuals, 
groups,  and  nations.  Brave- 
heart  and  Michael  Collins  are 
decoded  by  Norwegians, 
Kurds,  Indians,  and  Bangla- 


deshis, as  well  as  by  Austra- 
lians. English.  Irish.  Soots, 
and  Americans,  according  to 
the  local  circumstances: 
Tourism  delivers  throngs 
every  year  to  Britain,  coming 
not  only  for  the  scenery,  the 
theatre,  and  the  cream  teas, 
but  for  a history  often  di- 
rectly relevant  to  them. 

Across  the  globe  there  are 
peoples  whose  sense  of  their 
own  past  depends  on  what 
British  history  has  been,  how 
It  Is  re-interpreted,  and  on 
how  that  history  may  de- 
velop. IT  Britain  becomes  a 
republic,  for  instance,  would 
that  “prove"  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  right  and  those 
who  were  to  become  Canadi- 
ans wrong  in  the  choices  they 
made  in  the  18th  century?  If 
Britain  were  ever  to  break  up, 
what  might  that  mean  for  a 
multi-national  state  such  as 
India?  Would  It  show  the 


Irish  were  correct  in  leaving 
the  Union?  Would  the  Euro- 
pean Union  work  better,  or 
worse,  if  the  British  Union 
were  no  more?  So  even  ten- 
dencies that  are  very  unlikely 
to  become  facta,  and  would  be 
powerfully  resisted,  are  im- 
portant to  a world  in  which 
Britain's  future  matters. 

There  are  still  a few  small 
places  where  that  future  is  of 
Immediate,  practical  import- 
ance, In  the  Falkland;*,  for 
instance,  islanders  always 
call  themselves  British  and 
almost  never  stress  their 
largely  Scots  blood.  They  will 
be,  it  is  a fair  guess,  not 
overly  enthused  by  Scottish 
autonomy,  since  every 
change  In  Britain  worries 
them,  aa  possibly  setting  off 
others  to  their  ultimate  disad- 
vantage. The  special  case  of 
the  Falklands  is  a reminder 
that  the  blending  of  Britain 


was  a greater  reality  in  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Canada, 
South  Africa,  and  even  the 
United  States  than  it  was  in 
the  home  Islands.  There 
TEngUsh,  Scots,  Welsh  and 
Irish  could  have  no  territorial 
base.  There  could  be  no  devo- 
lution. no  home  rule,  no  op- 
tion of  autonomy  or  indepen- 
dence for  these  British  tribes 
abroad.  The  first  melting  pot 
was  the  melting  pot  of 
Greater  Britain.  . 

When  Britain  changed  its 
course  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  to  prepare  for  entry  Into 
the  Common  Market  the  im- 
pact an  Greater  Britain  was 
more  than  a matter  of  butter 
and  cheese.  Consider  this  cry 
from  the  heart  by  the  New 
Zealand  historian,  JGA  Fo- 
cock,  in  Uniting  the  King- 
dom? an  flhnnlaattog  recent 
collection  of  essays  an  British 
history.  “You  fold  us  that  you 

were  now  Europeans  which 

we,  as  New  Zealanders,  were 
not;  so  that,  after  all  these 
generations  on  which  you  had 
allowed  the  notion  of  empire 
to  shape  your  identity ...  we 
were  to  learn  that'  you  cared 
as  little  for  our  past  as  for  our 
future.  What  you  did,  of 
course,  was  irrevocably  and 
unilaterally  to  disrupt  a con- 
cept of  Britishness  we  sup- 
posed we  shared  with 
you..."  What  Professor  Po- 
cock  touches  on  here,  in  dis- 
playing his  own  wound,  Is  the 


irresponsibility,  even  the  to- 
humanity,  with  which  tradi- 
tions can  be  radically 
amended  or  discarded.  The 
gradual  retreat  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Canada 
from  the  British  connection, 
and  perhaps  from  the  wooar- 
chy,  can  he  pot  down  in  part 
to  this  moment  of  cultural 
ruthlessness.  It  must  have 
played  a greater  rate  than  the 
flpHh of  British  power,  the 
more  recent  vicissitudes  of 
the  Royal  family,  oc  the 


Australasians  have  even 
coined  the  curious  phrase 
Axyjio-Cfiltic  to  describe  those 
of  British  stock. 

If  Britishness  abroad  is  a 
changed  thing,  is  Britishness 
at  home  intact?  Those  who 
favour  devolution  can  argue 
that  home  rule  was  very  much 
part  of  political  debate  during 
the  great  days  cf  the  United 
Kingdom  and  indeed  that  it 
might  have  saved  the  union, 
in  the  full  setose,  by  prevent- 
ing the  secession  of  Ireland. 


There  could  be  no  devolution,  autonomy 
or  independence  for  these  British  tribes 
abroad.  The  first  metting  pot  was 
the  melting  pot  of  Greater  Britain 


growth  of  a republicanism  In- 
fluenced by  mm  and  women 
of  Irish  stock.  To  go  from 
1953,  when  Australian  writers 
produced  a special  volume 
“With  the  thought  that  it 
would  be  hslpfol  for  Her  Maj- 
esty and  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh" on  their  Australian 
tour,  to  today,  when  the  death 
of  Diana  seems  to  have  tipped 
the  balance  in  polls  on  the 
future  of  the  monarchy  in 
Australia,  is  to  travel  politi- 
cal light  years.  In  its  unease 
about  things  British  and  de- 
sire not  to  offend  the  Irish. 


But  the  contest  now  is  very 
different.  What  historians 
tend  to  agree  Is  that  what  ap- 
peared in  the  19th  century  as 
the  finished  achievement  cf 
the  United  Kingdom  now 
looks  much  more  like  a con- 
tinuing negotiation.  Some 
would  argue  chat  Britain  has 
been  a great  ramshackle  ves- 
sel, shedding  spars,  rigging 
and  even  masts,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  its  time  as  a great 
power.  Eric  Hobsbawm  has 
suggested  that  the  fearihl  na- 
tionalism of  recent  years  is 
distinct  from  that  of  the  19th 


century,  which  saw  the  simul- 
taneous construction  cf  great 
nation-states,  and  national 
economies. 

Other  scholars  see  fo  devo- 
lution the  possibility  that  Eng- 
land can  shed  a tradition  of 
parlimentary  absolutism  that 
has  set  the  English  against 
federation  and  confederation. 
That  tradition,  it  can  be  ar- 
gued, led  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways  with  America  and  Ire- 
land, and  handicaps  us  still  in 
relation  to  Europe.  So  devolu- 
tion has  a larger  significance, 
not  only  for  us  but  for  the 
world.  Everything  depends  on 
the  spirit  in  which  things  are 
done. 

As  Decca  Attkenbead  said 
on  this  page  yesterday,  one 
identity  does  not  have  to  drive 
out  others.  What  should  also 
be  underlined  is  that  Scots, 
English,  Welsh,  or  Irish 
national  identity  is  no  more 
and  no  less  artificial  than  Brit- 
ish identity.  Professor  Pocock 
in  his  essay  skewers  the  dan- 
gerous and  irresponsible  idea 
that  “all  identities  are  target- 
ed for  a kjnd  of  righteous  de- 
molition*'. It  is  worse  when 
some  are  so  targeted,  and 
some  are  not  We  may  no 
longer  think  with  Mr  Podsnap 
that  This  island  was  blessed, 
sir,  to  the  direct  exclusion  of 
such  other  countries  as... 
there  may  happen  to  be",  but 
still  feel  tt  should  be  preserved 
from  the  wrecker’s  ball 
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At  a time  when  concepts  of 
nationhood  are  under  close 
scrutiny,  Nicholas  Fraser 
reflects  on  the  idea  of  Europe 
and  its  place  in  history 


are 
we  in? 


IN  THE  summer  of  1944 
Allied  bombers  de- 
stroyed the  never  pic- 
turesque port  of  Le 
Havre.  This  is  why  my 
parents  were  married 
in  the  village  churchyard  of 
Le  Hanouard,  deep  In  the 
Pays  de  Caux.  I have  a photo- 
graph of  the  occasion,  which 
shows  threadbare  French  at- 
tempts to  keep  up  with  the 
impressive  chic  of  British 
Army  brass.  1 like  to  look  at 
the  roguish  expression  of  my 
French  grandfather,  deco- 
rated veteran,  failed  cotton- 
broker,  coureur  — the  word  is 
untranslatable.  I find  in  the 
group  photograph  — It  must 
be  one  of  so  many  taken  that 
year  — the  attempts  of  Euro- 
peans to  make  the  best  of 
things  and  be  happy  after 
catastrophe. 

But  I also  tell  myself  that 
this  is  a private  fiction  of 
mine.  These  are  French  and 
British  people  in  the  photo- 
graph and  that  Is  how  they 
will  stay.  My  father  will 
. return  home  with  his  French 
wife,  and  I will  be  bom.  The 
frontiers  will  go  up,  and 
something  known  as  the  cold 
war  will  come  to  dominate 
most  of  my  life- 1 will  try  to 
write  about  that  strange  hy- 
brid quality  of  a “Europe" 
that  only  half  exists. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be 
‘ European?  Does  it  mean  any- 
thing at  all?  There  are  the 
near-infinite  Europes  of  mem- 
ory, and  these  comprise  our 
private  imaginations,  and 
there  is  the  not  so  new 
“Europe"  which  is  neither 
public  In  the  old  sense,  rais- 
ing armies  or  confidently  dis- 
pensing laws,  nor  wholly  cer- 
tain of  what  it  is  there  to  dp. 
Somewhere  between  them  lie 
the  old  nation-states  of 
Europe,  which  are  starting  to 
look  distinctly  tatty. 

These  Europes  coexist  in 
each  consciousness,  but  they 
have  no  real  connection  to 
each  other.  To  be  a European 
at  this  moment  is  to  slide  or 
jump  uneasily  from  one 
Europe  to  another  — they  are 
like  computer  programmes, 
which  though  they  can  be  run 
together  cannot  merge. 

’ hi  the  old  days,  national 
“ ■“character"  was  exalted.  Now 
f-we  have  the  cultivation  of 

v -.identity,  and  iLsYitLl£n?) 
■presume  that  that  natiour, 
like  Individuals,  are  capable 
• 'of  destroying  and  recompos- 
■'  Ing  themselves.  These  days 
the  poetry  of  nations  attracts 
'■  psychopathic  po&es  manqufe 
J'  like  Radovan  E^radzic.  You 
? can  appreciate  the  decline i to 
’ Imaginative  power  of  the 


European  nation  state  in  the 
historical  treatment  meted 
out  to  figures  such  as  Charles 
de  Gaulle  and  Margaret 
Thatcher.  Interesting  and 
powerful  figures  they  may  be, 
but  they  belong  in  the  junk 
room  of  the  European  con- 
sciousness. They  are  defini- 
tively not  of  our  time. 

Instead,  we  have  politicians 
who  pay  lip  service  to  supra- 
nationality.  Back  in  the  1970s 
this  was  expressed  In  cosy 
Valery-meets-Ted  communi- 
ques implying  the  collabora- 
tion between  elites.  However, 
this  view  of  the  New  Europe 
was  frayed  beyond  repair. 
Was  the  creation  of  “Europe" 
an  adequate  answer  to  the 
horrors  of  the  mid-century? 
Historians  now  tend  to  thing 
that  the  Union  and  its  ante- 
cedents were  oversold  beside 
such  devices  as  the  American 
bomb.  Nowadays  the  princi- 
pal historiographical  dispute 
in  relation  to  Europe  lies 
athwart  the  issue  of  whether 
the  yellow  stars  were  placed 
on  the  blue  background  to 
ensure  the  death  of  nations, 
and  nationalist  politicians,  or 
their  survival. 

Among  European  leaders, 
the  idea  of  “pooling"  sover- 
eignty to  acquire  power 
reached  its  apogee  in  the  pre- 
tentious and  obscure  discours 
of  the  late  President  Mitter- 
rand. Are  the  states  of  Europe 
now  really  “stronger"  than 
they  were  around  the  mid- 
fifties?  Does  nationality  have 
a future?  To  a person,  the 
young  civil  servants  around 
the  departure  gates  at  Stras- 
bourg and  Brussels  answer 
no.  Among  such  people  the 
idea  of  nationalism  has  died. 
Old  entities  like  France.  Brit- 
aln  or  Germany  are  no  longer 
taken  seriously  — unless,  cf 
course,  they  are  considered  as 
the  recipients  of  cohesion 
grants,  or  become  the  objects 
of  half-nostalgic,  half-derisive 
subsidised  films. 

Volk  loyalty  is  desperately, 
terminally  nnnhirv  The  only 
way  In  which  a present-day 
nationalist  can  be  taken  seri- 
ously in  Brussels  is  by  evok- 
ing Hemal  — turning  the  old 
fires  of  unity  into  the  artifi- 
cial grate  of  sentimentalist 
localism,  complete  with  ar- 
morial crest,  brewery,  local 
multinational  and  soccer 
team. 

This  would  be  experienced 
as  a momentous  development 
if  it  were  taken  seriously,  but 
it  is  hidden  by  the  sheer  time 
taken  in  the  European  labora- 
tory. For  Europe  changes  at 
the  speed  of  a surly  glacier,  or 
an  Andy  Warhol  movie  of 


near-Biblical  pretensions. 
Europe  gives  to  its  inhabit- 
ants the  sense  of  permanent 
arrangements  are  also 
permanently  transitional. 

We  Europeans  are  rich,  we 
are  the  lucky  ones;  there  is  no 
obligation  to  decide  who  we 
want  to  be.  We  can  experi- 
ence, simultaneously,  any 
number  of  views  about 
Europe  and  then  none  of 
them.  Later,  we  may  have  to 
make  up  our  minds,  but  not 
now. 

The  Union  still  inhabits  a 
conditional  realm.  There  are 
so  many  things  that  would 
have  been  done  had  it  been 
possible. 

Meanwhile  at  Brussels, 


sfoly  concerned  with  “val- 
ues”. As  boilerplate  it  was 
perfect  — nothing  the  king 
said  about  the  European 
future  was  In  the  least 
remarkable,  or  indeed  excep- 
tionable. The  speech  was  as 
empty  as  . his  smile. 

“The  age  of  Europe  has 
dawned,” . remarked  Jacques 
Poos,  the  Luxembourg  foreign 
minister,  before  setting  out  to 
broker  peace  in  Yugoslavia. 
But  the  EU  was  never  sup- 
posed to  exercise  decisions  on 
behalf  of  the  real  Europe. 
When  the  war  ended,  the 
European  Union  put  its 
money  and  its  four-wheel 
drives  to  the  test  — but  that, 
too,  was  what  everyone  In 


Scepticism  was  not  to  be 
confused  with  cynicism,  of 
which  there  was  plenty. 
Nothing,  least  of  all  the  fate  of 
individual  words,  was  certain 


court  business  continues.  On 
a ted  day  no  place  can  seem 
so  unserious.  so  draining  in 
its  Inertia,  so  frustrating  in 
the  weight  of  its  meaningless 
ritual.. 

What  is  the  EU  really  like? 
How  does  It  look  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  way  beyond  its 
own  changing  and  artificial 
frontiers?  It  frequently  ap- 
pears ridiculous  — the  pre- 
tensions of  late-20th-century 
importance  hitched  to  the  mo- 
res of  an  18th-century  Ger- 
man court 

The  discrepancy  first  be- 
came apparent  to  me  In  1995, 
at  the  medieval  doth  market 
of  Bruges  where,  amid  flags 
representing  every  kind  of 
geographical  entity  and  a col- 
lection of  chauffeurs,  chefs  de 
cabinet,  mistresses  and  pro- 
fessors, I sat  and  listened  to 
King  Joan  Carlos  of  Spain. 
The  king's  speech  was  osten- 


Europe  had  come  to  expect 
Meanwhile,  with  the  prospect 
of  further  delay  looming, 
bankers  and  officials  could 
laboriously  affix  their  minds 
to  the  prospect  of  creating  a 
single  currency  by  the  year 
2000. 

I found  that  reporting 
Europe  posed  its  own  special 
problems.  Nothing  much  was 
there  at  the  centre,  and  the 
edges,  for  from  felling  into  the 
pattern  admired  (and  often  in- 
vented) by  analysts,  went  in 
different  ways.  But  I found 
that  my  own  uncertainties 
were  an  advantage  — they 
enabled  me  to  see  how  widely 
these  were  shared. 

Long  ago,  the  French  right- 
wing  writer  Maurice  Barres 
drew  attention  to  the  gap  be- 
tween what  he  considered  to 
be  the  authentic  France  of 
custom  (and  prejudice)  and 
the  fake,  or,  as  we  would  say 


now,  "virtual",  republic  of 
politicians.  In  the  1990s,  right- 
wing  populism  was  an  the 
march  again,  and  I was 
drawn  to  the  growing  angry 
fringe  of  Europe.  It  was  amid 
the  hordes  of  Le  Pen,  or  Sir 
James  Goldsmith's  well- 
financed  “ragged  army"  that  I 
could  see  the  uncomfortahle 
shape  of  the  future. 

Offered  the  prospect  of  inte- 
gration. these  people  -r  they 
were  supported  by  a growing 
body  of  European  opinion  — 
said  no.  I preferred  to  draw 
the  opposite  conclusion.  It 
wouldn’t  do  any  longer  to  as- 
sume that  people,  given  half- 
truths  about  the  nature  of  the 
New  Europe,  would  simply  go 
along  with  than.  The  dubby 
atmosphere  in  which  cooper- 
ation between  elites  was  dis- 
cussed was  by  now  dead.  But 
.it  would  also  require  more 
than  mounds  of  confusing  in- 
formation to  convince  people 
that  the  whole  game  was 
worth  the  candle. 

Europe  must  be  more  than 
a configuration  of  computer- 
ised road  maps  and  hi-tech 
plumbing  — It  had  to  mean 
something,  too.  A real  Europe 
worthy  of  the  name  would  be 
a place  where  all  its  people, 
not  just  its  prosperous  elites, 
wanted  to  live.  1 could  see  this 
happening  only  if  Europeans 
took  into  account  the  opposi- 
tion to  their  project,  and  res- 
ponded to  it 

There  would  have  to  be  less 
of  many  things  — grandiose 
language  at  the  very  least 
But  above  all  Europeans 
would  have  to  lose  their 
illusions.  They  would  have  to 
accept  the  consequences  of 
democracy  in  Europe  — in 
particular  the  notion  that, 
to  be  acceptable,  whether  it 
was  called  a federation  or 
not,  Europe  would  be  a 
place  where  relatively 
little  happened  at  the 
centre. 

I began  to  think  that  if  the 
structures  of  the  New  Europe 
were  unsatisfactory  or  inade- 
quate, this  was  perhaps  less 
Important  than.  I had  antici- 
pated; and  that  it  might  ulti- 
mately he  possible  for  Institu- 
tions whose  power  was 
circumscribed  to  coexist  with 
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a stronger  sense  of  Europ- 
eanness. 

Meanwhile  1 could  imagine 
a set  of  half-Europes  incom- 
pletely defining  wherever  it 
was  that  we  all  of  us  lived. 
They  might  be  concerned 
with  money,  or  justice,  with 
the  shifting  loyalties  implied 
by  habit  or  geography,  or 
sport  I could  see  why  they 
might  be  considered  weak  by 
the  traditional  standards  of 
the  nation-state,  or  lacking  in 
coherence  in  the  light  of 
French  bureaucratic  proce- 
dure, or  even  extravagant 
(this  would  be  the  British 
view). 

But  they  would  at  least  ful- 
fil the  current  European  am- 
bitions — both  to  be  left 
alone,  as  states,  regions, 
cities,  villages,  families,  and 
to  be  part  of  something  more 
substantial  when  the  occa- 
sion arose. 

So  plural  a Europe  none  the 
less  left  open  the  question  of 
whether  it  could,  share  any- 
thing at  all,  or  whether  it 
would,  despite  all  the  effort 
amount  to  nothing.  1 could  see 
the  drift  of  such  observations 
— but  l didn’t  trust  them. 
Europe  had  in  the  past  come 
unstuck  in  the  pursuit  of  big 
ideas,  and  I felt  it  was  likely 
to  happen  again. 

UT  THIS  left  un- 
answered the 
question  of  what 
it  meant  to  be  a 
European.  Why 
was  it  so  impor- 
tant to  me?  What  was  it  that 
made  me  wish  to  accept  the 
idea  of  Europe?  Others  most 
find  their  own  answers  to 
such  questions;  mine  came 
from  a corner  of  the  past 
Casually,  after  driving  past 
Bordeaux  supermarkets  and 
low-grade  vineyards,  I came, 
one  Sunday,  across  the  rough, 
circular  stone  building  in 
which  Michel  de  Montaigne 
wrote  his  essays.  His  library 
had  long  ago  been  sold  off,  but 
as  I stood  in  the  small  circu- 
lar room  with  views  across  a 
valley  on  all  asides,  a whiff  of 
the  rooted  cosmopolitanism 
of  Europe,  grounded  in  irony, 
came  abruptly  to  me. 

Montaigne  was  the  author 
whom  Hamlet  liked,  to  read. 
He  was  a lawyer  and  a soldier 
as  wen  as  mayor  of  Bordeaux. 
Be  wasn’t  particularily  nice 
or  loyal,  failing  to  protest 
when  the  Protestants  he  ad- 
mired  were  massacred  in 
1572,  and  fleeing  the  plague  — - 
thus  abandoning  those  whom 
he  had  undertaken  to  repre- 
sent But  Montaigne  taught 
himself  astonishing  powers  of 


observation.  He  also  formu- 
lated the  idea  that  rules  were 
different  everywhere  in  the 
world,  that  they  were  chang- 
ing ceaselessly,  and  th«t  insti- 
tutions bad  best  remain  im- 
perfect barely  heeded,  or 
should  somehow  reflect  In  a 
spirit  of  extensive  bet-hedg- , 


tog.  the  unknowable  contra- 
dictions of  each  human  being. 

The  Front  National,  I 
recalled,  had  recently  banned 
a new  biography  of  Mon- 
taigne from  the  Municipal  Li- 
brary of  Orange.  1 began  to 
wonder  whether  such  a spirit 
of  scepticism  — the  convic- 
tion that  so  many  ways  of 
knowing  things  or  arranging 
life  existed,  and  that  those 
who  claimed  the  right  to  im- 
pose any  one  of  them  were 
bound  to  be  proved  inade- 
quate — was  not  the  real 
European  invention  of  mod- 
ern times. 

Scepticism  was  not  to  be 
confused  with  cynicism,  of 
which  there  was  plenty 
around.  My  only  regret  was 
that-  the  word,  ^wfifch  de- 
scribed the  only  attitude  one 
could  take  to  the  real  Euro- 
pean future/  had  been 
wrenched  from  its  true  mean- 
ing and  set  to  propagandist 
work.  Still,  -as  hnyTEuropean 
must  know,  nothing;  least  of 
all  the  fete  of  individual 
words,  was  certain. 

I had.  faith  that  one  day  the 
quality  cf  scepticism  would 
be  enshrined  in  Brussels.  I 
resolved  to  keep  faith  In  the 
quality  of  doubt,  I would  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  Europe 
existed,  not  for  the  arrogant 
superstructure  implied  in  its 
official  existence,  but  for  the 
tradition  of  uncertainty  itself. 
That  was  how  I would  be  a 
European. 

© Nicholas  Fraser,  1997 
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Reputations 


HELENA  SMITH 
reports  from  Athens 
on  the  pride  and 
resentment  excited 
by  the  woman  who 
won  the  Olympics 


GIANNA  Angelo- 
poulos,  one  of  the  I 
new  breed  of 
Greek  women  who 
emanate  success, 
is  the  toast  of  Greece  as  it 
celebrates  its  successful 
Olympic  bid,  its  newly  discov- 
ered economic  and  political 
maturity  and  its  coming  of 
age  as  a European  nation. 

Now  that  Mrs  Angelopou- 
los  has  had  almost  a week  to 
take  it  in,  she  admits  she 
could  “see"  the  words  “Ath- 
ens” and  “victory"  written  on 
the  faces  of  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  delegates 
when  they  gathered  in  Lau- 
sanne to  announce  the  host 
city  of  the  2004  Olympics. 

In  her  short  history  as 
mother,  lawyer,  MP,  Harvard 
University  grandee  and  ship- 
owner, fills  was  the  crowning 
moment  of  Angelopoulos’s 
life. 


Gianna  Angelopoulos  celebrates  with  her  colleagues  after  the  announcement  in  Lausanne  that  Athens  will  host  the  Olympic  Games  in  2004 


PHOTOGRAPH:  RUBS'!  SPWCH 


As  the  first  woman  to  head 
an  Olympic  bid.  the  41-year- 
old  chortles  when  she 
recounts  the  story.  “It  seemed 
like  the  longest  second  ever 
before  Antonio  Samaranch 
[president  of  the  IOC]  said  the 
word,  but  it  was  gre-eat,  gre- 
eat,”  she  says,  the  elongated 
vowels  hovering  somewhere 
around  her  kneecaps  as  she 
again  jumps  tor  joy. 

That  moment  marie  Mrs 
Angelopoulos 's  reputation. 
Within  more  seconds,  her 
compatriots  were  dancing  in 
the  streets  of  Greece,  the 
country  she  has  chosen  to  live 
in  and  out  of  (sharing  her 
time  between  London  and 
Athens)  for  the  last  seven 
years. 

Riding  the  wave  of  jubila- 
tion they  began  to  chant  her 
name,  as  if  it  were  some  man- 
tra handed  to  the  city  of  the 
gods  by  Zeus  himself- 


Very  quickly  Mrs  Angelo- 
poulos was  dubbed  Mrs  Ath- 
ens 2004,  the  woman  who  had 
almost  singlehandedly 
brought  the  games  home.  And 
more  importantly,  the  woman 
who  had  managed  what  no 
Greek  man  could  do  in  1990, 
when  Athens  lost  to  Atlanta 
Its  only  other  bid,  to  host  the 

1996  centennial  Olympiad. 

Mrs  Angelopoulos  is  every- 
thing many  erf  her  compatri- 
ots aspire  to  be.  She  is  taTi, 
prepossessing,  glamorous, 
cosmopolitan  and  loud.  She  is 
also  a polyglot-  When  the 
mother  erf  three  says  she  feels 
like  “a  citizen  of  the  world”, 
and  you  look  at  her  homes  in 
London,  New  York,  Switzer- 
land and  Paris,  you  cannot 
help  feeling  that  she  means  it 

She  wears  a ring  with  a dia- 
mond the  size  of  an  acorn  on 
her  right  hand;  when  the  in- 
candescent rock  turned  in  my 


direction  I actually  fHnrhpd 
And  yes.  just  for  the  record, 
she  Is  married  to  Theodores 
Angelopoulos,  the  scion  of 
one  of  the  wealthiest  Greek 
steel  and  shipping  tycoons. 
As  a benefactor  whose  lar- 
gesse has  been  directed 
mostly  at  churches,  the  mag- 
nate was  keen  to  throw  in  his 
support  elsewhere. 

"The  foil  cost  hasn’t  been 
calculated  yet,"  says  Mrs  An- 
gelopoulos. "But  we  contrib- 
uted around  $2  million  to  the 
bid,  and  yes,  there  were 
others  who  also  supported  it 
financially.  I think,”  she 
I quips  quite  unabashedly,  “we 
were  a unique  team,  Theo- 
dores anri  me.” 

It  is  rumoured  that  money 
played  a big  role  in  socialist 
prime  minister  Costas  Simi- 
tis’s  decision  to  pick  Mrs  An- 
gelopoulos, a former  conser- 
vative MP.  to  head  the  bid. 


As  the  European  Union’s 
poorest  partner,  Greece  has 
spent  years  struggling  to 
prune  its  huge  public  sector 
deficit,  and  was  hard  pushed 
to  come  up  with  the  $15  mil- 
lion for  the  competition. 

The  stories  about  Mrs  An- 
gelopoulos's  love  of  money 
are  legion.  Athens  high-lifers 
ririight  in  recalling  bow  she 
pretended  to  pass  out  at  a 
party  to  catch  the  attention  of 
her  would-be  husband,  whose 
name  mgana  God’s  gift. 

Mr  Simitis,  however,  knew 
that  she  was  neither  enam- 
oured with  money  to  the 
degree  that  she  would  help 
herself  to  it  nor  hesitant  to 
hand  over  her  own. 

“She  has  the  status  to  look 
at  anyone  In  file  eyes  — IOC 
members,  presidents  and 
prime  ministers,”  says  one 
associate.  “She  knows  she 
doesn’t  have  to  beg  for  any- 
thing. As  you  can  see  she's 
very  persuasive.” 

Like  many  Greeks,  Mrs  An- 
gelopoulos hails  from  a fairly 
humble  family  background. 
Her  father,  a Cretan,  headed 
an  industrial  co-operative 
that  dealt  mostly  with  citrus 
fruit  Unexpectedly,  she  does 
not  attempt  to  hide  her  roots. 

“He  was  simple,  but  he 
spoke  four  languages,”  she . 
says.  “When  I got  into  parlia- , 
meat  after  practising  law  and 
being  a city  councillor  for  j 
Athens  he  was  very  proud.” 

It  was  this  heady  mix  of 
simplicity,  worldliness  and 
wealth  that  Mrs  Angelopoulos 
brought  to  bear  on  visiting 
IOC  delegates. 

Sweet  talk  was  coupled 

with  chnr-m  nwri  rhnrisma  and 

low-key  dixnplomacy  as  she 


went  about  the  Herculean 
fogy  of  convincing  fixe  pur- 
veyors erf  the  world’s  biggest 
ram m Pi-rial  prize  that  Athens 
would  not --at  least  in  2004— 
be  as  polluted  or  congested. 

The  strategy,  followed  by 
Mrs  Angelopoolos’s  meeting 
with  Nelson  Mandela  on  the 
eve  of  the  vote,  ensured  Ath- 
ens' 66-41  victory  over  Rome. 

“Africa  swung  behind  us  in 
the  final  round,”  concedes  a 
senior  government  official, 
“but  that  was  only  after 
Gianna  persuaded  Mandela  to 
back  Athens  if  Cape  Town 
was  knocked  out." 


THERE  is  a growing, 
consensus  that  with 
the  games  Greece 
has  joined  the  mod- 
ern world.  The 
award  has  acted  as  a catalyst 
for  an  assertiveness  and  con- 
fidence not  seen  since  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Colonels'  regime 
and  the  restoration  of  democ- 
racy in  1974. 

“Gianna  embodies  the  new 
mood,”  says  another  close  as- 
sociate. “She  works  punish- 
ing hours  and  always  wants 
things  done  yesterday,  but 
she’ll  support  you  If  she 
thinks  you’re  good.  She  filled 
the  bidding  committee  with 
young  people 

Her  country’s  new  tune 
could  not  be  more  different. 
As  the  ElTs  only  Balkan 
nation,  the  Greeks  have  suf- 
fered an  identity  crisis  borne 
of  their  geopolitical  position 
at  the  East-West  crossroads. 

By  the  end  of  the  Yugoslav 
Wats,  enraged  mandarins  in 
Brussels  were  muttering  that 
Athens  had  become  “part  of' 
the  Balkan  problem  as  they 


cast  their  eyes  over  Greece’s 

appalling  halanra  Sheet  and' 

ill-gotten  Serbian  gains. 

The  Olympic  victory  could 
not  have  come  at  a better  time 
for  Mr  Simitis,  a man  pre- 
occupied with  figures  and  EU 
monetary  goals. 

Since  assuming  power  in 
1993,  Mr  Simitis  has  tried  to 
get  off  the  gravy  trail  the  late 
Andreas  Papandreon  ex- 
ploited after  Greece’s  entry 
into  the  then  EEC  in  1981.  In 
his  bid  to  meet  the  Maastricht 
criteria  he  has  pursued  con- 
troversial economic  reforms, 
with  the  inevitable  attendant 
social  protest  ■ 

Now,  as  the  Athens  stock 
market  soars  — posting  some 
of  its  best  performances  ever 
— Greece  is  bracing  itself  for 
its  $1.6  billion  prize. 

The  reward,  much  of  which 
will  come  in  the  form  of  ad- 
vance television  and  market- 
ing earnings,  will  be  part  of 
the  ftinds  allocated  to  prepare 
for  the  sports  extravaganza. 

Some  of  the  EU’s  biggest  in- 
frastructure projects,  such  as 
work  on  a new  underground 
system,  airport  and  ring 
roads,  are  already  under  way. 
But  Mrs  Angelopoulos  hopes 
the  money  will  also  help 
underpin  the  country's  drive 
towards  modernisation. 

“By  stressing  the  technical 
side  of  our  hid,  we  wanted  to 
show  that  Greece  Isa  new  and 
modem  country  that  Is  not 
just  about  the  sun  and  blue 
skies  or  cruises  and  historic 
sites,”  she  says. 

Mrs  AngeLopoulos's  techno- 
cratic foresight  and  painstak- 
ing attention  to  detail  was, 
say  officials,  ultimately  what 
clinched  the  games  for 


Greece.  Above  all.  her  presen- 
atlon  had  nohe  af  the  haughty 
arrogance  of  Athens'  previ- 
ous attempt;  which  had  been 
based  more  on  the  notion  that 
Greece  was  owed  the  games  as 
both  the  ancient  anri  modern 
birthplace  of  the  tradition, 
nor  the  bitchiness  and  aggres- 
sive rivaly  that  marred  the 
tod  of  Rome,  Athens'  main 
competitor  in  the  campaign. 

“Greece  Is  a small  country, 
but  it  has  shown  what  it  can 
do  when’  people  work  as  a 
team  and  have  a goal,”  she 
says.  "We  have  always  been 
loyal  to  the  movement  of 
Olympism,  anri  rather  than 
just  expect  things  from  the 
games  1 hope  we  can  honour 
I and  glorify  them  with  some  of 
that  ancient  Olympic  spirit” 

Mrs  Angelopoulos  is  san- 
guine about  most  things  in 
life.  “I  don’t  think  I could 
have  done  more  for  my 
country,”  she  declares. 

Today,  she  will  be  sitting 
in  her  London  home,  away 
from  the  cameras  and  flash- 
lights. taking  her  first  break 
in  more  than  a year. 

Back  in  Athens,  her  pres- 
ence is  still  being  felt  as  the 
government  debates  whether 
it  should  now  appoint  her  as 
the  first  woman  ever  to  orga- 
nise an  Olympic  Games. 

Mr  Simitis  apparently  has 
had  trouble  making  the  deci- 
sion, because  male  politicians 
across  Greece  have  openly 
voiced  fears  about  her  taking 
the  job. 

If  she  goes  on  this  way, 
rumour  has  it  that  she  will  be 
wanting,  to  be  head  of  state  by 
the  year  2004.  ha  the  New 
Greece,  that  might  not  be 
such  a bad  thing. 


Versace  sets  market  fashion 


Euro  Eye 


John  Glover 
in  Milan 


IT  WILL  not  only  be  file 
hemlines,  materials  and 
designs  that  catch  the 
public  eye  over  the  com- 
ing weeks  on  catwalks  Is 
London,  Milan,  Paris  ' and 
New  York.  Next  week,  Ver- 
sace SpA  will  Issue  a “busi- 
ness statement”  announc- 
ing that  it  will  go  ahead 
with  a partial  flotation, 
company  sources  have  con- 
firmed. The  move  has  been 
in  the  air  for  some  but 

the  murder  of  the  designer 
in  Miami  on  July  15  endan- 
gered the  company's  plans. 

This  will  be  the  first  time 
an  Italian  fasWnn  house 
trading  predominantly  in 
clothes  has  taken  its  wares 
to  the  financial  markets 
(most  of  Gucci’s  sales  are  of 
leather  goods),  although 
the  road  has  been  well-trod- 
den by  Americans,  includ- 
ing Tommy  Hllfiger,  Donna 
Karan  and  Polo  Ralph 
Lauren. 

These  days  the  high  fash- 
ion pace-setters  are  the  Ital- 
ians, who  traditionally  lack 
Americans'  cultural  rap- 


port with  the  markets.  For 
the  first  time,  Wgh  finan- 
ciers In  Milan  and  foshion 
butterflies  In  Rome  are  on 
the  same  wavelength. 

1 “Investment  in  distribu- 
tion channels  and  in  the 
brand  name  are  vital  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  the 
brand,  but  that  means  fi- 
nancial resources  are 
needed.  These  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  markets 
and  the  markets  are  Inter- 
ested in  brands;  the  circle 
closes.”  says  Salvo  Testa,  of 
the  fashion  industry  unit  at 
Milan’s  Bocconi  University. 

Resources  don’t  always 
have  to  come  from  the  mar- 
kets. Valentino,  one  of  Ita- 
ly’s best-known  designers, 
this  week  said  he  was  in 
talks  with  HPX,  a-  conglom- 
erate whose  assets  Include 
GFT.  the  Turin  textiles 
firm  that  manufactures  and 
markets  his  and  other  de- 
signers' creations. 

Over  the  next  few  years 
other  sttlistt  are  expected  to 
float  their  firms  or  peddle 
them  off  in  trade  sales. 

Selling  some  or  all  of 
your  company  is  more  than 
simply  a bid  for  new 
money-  Egotists  to  a man, 
designers  are  bidding  for 
immortality.  At  present, 
the  designer  sits  at  the  cen- 
tre of  his  company's  uni- 
verse, taking  decisions  by 
the  seat  of  his  pants.  Pro- 
fessional managers  are 
rare  birds  in  foshion.  Bat 
this  off-the-cuff  approach  is 
increasingly  less  effective. 
Competition  is  tougher, 
and  distribution  chnimpk 
have  to  be  nurtured  in 
global  empires.  The  sur- 
vival of  the  brand,  espe- 


cially after  the  ldngpln  has 
gone,  means  injecting  a 
shot  of  professionalism. 

"Our  flotation  helped  fi- 
nance the  company’s  devel- 
opment but  also  institu- 
tionalised the  company,  in 
the  sense  of  obliging  us  to 
be  professional  towards 
our  market,  ’ * says 

Francesco  Trapani,  manag- 
ing director  of  Bulgari,  a 
Jewellery  firm  which  went 
public  two  years  ago. 

Fashion’s  flirtation  with 
finance  comes  at  a time 
when  the  markets  have 
begun  sending  out  contra- 
dictory signals.  Polo  Ralph 
Lauren,  which  floated  its 
shares  In  New  York  last 
June, . initially  met  an  en- 
thusiastic reception,  with  < 
investors  bidding  its  stock 
up  25  per  cent.  It  is  now 
trading  at  less  than  its  float 
leveL  Tommy  Hilftger  is 
currently  trading  at 
.around  27  per  cent  below 
its  peak  value  while  Donna 
Karan,  which. floated  at  $24 
(£14-80)  In  June  last  year, 
saw  its  stock  collapse  to 
less  than  $9  In  March  this 
year.  Management  weak- 
ness was  identified  as  the 
cause  and  analysts  say  sim- 


The  designer  sits 
at  the  centre  of  his 
company’s 
universe,  taking 
decisions  by  the 
seat  of  his  pants 


liar  stocks  suffer  in  the 
same  way. 

What  are  the  Italians 
hoping  to  sell?  If  It  Is  essen- 
tially a clothing  firm  and 
potentially  a victim  of  the 
foibles  of  foshion,  investors 
are  likely  to  be  wary,  it 
may  be  easier  to  convince 
investors  If  they  are  pre- 
sented with  luxury  goods 
groups  with  a range  of 
brand  name  goods. 

Italian  designers  like 
this,  in  part  became  they 
are  looking  at  the  experi- 
ences of  Bulgarl  and  Gucci 
— who  made  their  owners 
richer  than  Croesus.  Both 
floated  portions  of  their 
shares  in  1995.  Since  the 
flotation,  Bulgari  has 
roughly  quadrupled  in 
value.  The  Milan  market 
now  values  the  company  at 
just  over  three  trillion  lire 
(£400  million).  National 
airline  Alitalia  Is  worth 
around  a third  of  that 

Gucci  floated  at.  $22, 
peaked  this  year  at  more 
than  $80,  but  is  now  lan- 
guishing at  around  $55.  An- 
alysts say  management  is 
excellent  and  the  foil  Is 
probably  the  result  of  over- 
done fears  that  Japanese 
customers  will  desert  In 
droves  as  a result  of  the 
weak  yen. 

Can  the  would-bo  new- 
comers repeat  Gucci's  per- 
formance? Rapid,  tightly- 
managed  growth  demands 
wealthy  consumers  ready 
to  spend.  For  the  designers 
who  do  go  to  market  that  is 
not  the  main  consideration. 
They  want  their  names  to 
live  forever,  and  the  only 
way  to  do  that  is  to  sell 
them. 
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A security  officer  abseils  down  Hong  Kong’s  convention  centre  to  check  the  building  before  the  arrival  of  members  of  the  IMF  and  World  bank  who  will  be  meeting  there  from 
September  14.  They  will  be  discussing  world  debt  and  the  turmoil  in  South-east  Asia  photograph:  Stephen  h?ro 

Pru  misses  pension  target 

Davis  shakes  up 
biggest  insurer 


Sarah  Ryle 


THE  Prudential,  Brit- 
ain's biggest  Insur- 
ance company,  last 
night  admitted  it 
wBl  fail  to  meet  its 
first  deadline  for  solving  ur- 
gent cases  of  pensions  mis- 
selling  — just  days  before  the 
Treasury  is  due  to  issue  its 
latest  ‘’name  and  shame"  list 
of  companies  embroiled  in 
the  £4  billion  scandal.  But  the 


Biotech 
blues  hits 
rights  issue 


Prudential  will  not  be  lined 
because  it  Is  regulated  by  the 
Securities  and  Investments 
Board,  unlike  all  other  firms 
examining  their  record  on 
pensions  advice.  The  SIB  can 
punish  firms  only  with  a 
rarely-used  public  statement 
Sir  Peter  Davis,  the  chief 
executive  of  the  Pru,  made 
the  admission  as  he  an- 
nounced the  resignation  of  di- 
rector Jim  Sutcliffe,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Prudential  UK,  and 
the  reorganisation  of  the  com- 


pany into  smaller  business 
units. 

Sir  Peter  said:  “The  other 
challenge  that  we  face  is  to 
restore  customer  confidence 
following  the  pensions  mis- 
selling  Issue. 

“We  have  put  massive 
efforts  and  resources  into 
dealing  with  this  review  and, 
whilst  we  are  unlikely  to 
meet  the  first  of  our  interim 
targets,  the  board  is  deter- 
mined that  we  should  com- 
plete the  remainder  of  the 
agreed  programme  on  time.” 

The  Pru  had  promised  the 
regulator  it  would  have 
resolved  90  per  cent  of  its 
15,000  most  urgent  "priority 
one”  cases  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  Spokesman  Mike 
Davies  claimed  the  company 
would,  however,  complete  its 


entire  60,000  case  load  by  the 
end  of  March  1998. 

"We  were  just  too  ambi- 
tious with  the  interim  dead- 
line.” he  said,  adding  that  the 
Prudential  was  satisfied  It 
had  put  enough  resources 
into  the  exercise.  "We  have 
300  people  working  full  time 
on  this  and  have  outsourced 
some  of  the  work  as  well’' 

The  Pru  last  month  doubled 
its  provision  for  compensa- 
tion to  £450  million.  Mr 
Davies  said  last  night  that  the 
regulator's  approval  of  the 
Pro's  guarantee  scheme  — a 
plan  guaranteeing  reinstate- 
ment for  people  who  were 
wrongly  advised  to  opt  out  of 
occupational  pensions  — had 
accelerated  the  process. 

The  SIB  refused  to  com- 
ment on  Sir  Peter’s  state- 


ment, arguing  that  at  this 
stage  the  failure  to  meet  the 
deadline  was  "speculation". 

Critics  or  the  SIB  have  said 
it  is  not  strong  enough  to 
force  companies  to  obey  its 
demands  and  rest  their  hopes 
on  the  new  financial  services 
regulator.  NewRO. 

The  Treasury  said  it  will 
unveil  the  latest  league  table 
showing  how  companies  per- 
formed in  August  in  the 
middle  of  next  week.  The  Pru 
was  one  of  the  worst  perform- 
ers. having  resolved  just  5 per 
cent  of  its  cases,  when  the 
“name  and  shame"  league 
table  was  launched  by  Helen 
Liddell.  Economic  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

• In  July  -the  Prudential  had 
resolved  17,200  cases.  Mr 


Davies  said  this  included 
cases  in  which  a customer 
had  been  offered  redress  bat 
had  not  yet  accepted  the  offer. 

He  said  the  failure  to  meet 
the  target  was  “completely 
unrelated”  to  41-year-old  Jim 
Sutcliffe's  decision  to  resign 
as  chief  executive  of  Pruden- 
tial UK  on  September  30. 

Mr  Sutcliffe,  who  has 
worked  at  the  Pru  for  21 
years,  took  part  in  the  root- 
and-branch  review  of  the  Pru- 
dential carried  out  by  consul- 
tancy firm  McKinsey.  The 
Pru  will  reorganise  into  four 
business  units.  It  has  6 mil- 
lion customers  and  £S2  billion 
in  assets  to  divide  up. 

After  Mr  Sutcliffe’s  depar- 
ture, Sir  Peter  win  assume 
direct  authority  for  UK  retail 
operations. 


Julia  Finch 


Biotechnology  in- 
vestors were  dealt  an- 
other Wow  yesterday  as 
drugs  minnow  Skyepharma, 
which  specialises  in  improv- 
ing existing  medicines  and  in- 
venting drug  delivery  sys- 
tems, said  it  urgently  needed 
£7.4  million  more  cash. 

It  launched  a deeply  dis- 
counted rights  issue  and 
warned  it  was  likely  to  need 
to  raise  more  next  year. 

The  sector  was  already  reel- 
ing from  the  news  early  in  the 
week  that  fellow  biotechnol- 
ogy group  Biocompatibles’ 
long-awaited  marketing  and 
distribution  deal  with  Ameri- 
can drugs  group  Johnson  & 
Johnson  had  fallen  through. 
That  wiped  more  than 
£300  million  off  Biocompati- 
bles’  market  value. 

Skyepharma  placed  17.3 
million  shares  at  45p,  com- 
pared to  yesterday’s  opening 
price  of  68,5p.  Last  night  the 
shares  closed  down  19p  at 
43.5p,  and  the  tumble  wiped 
£66  million  off  its  value. 

The  company,  led  by  Aus- 
tralian deal-maker  Ian  Gow- 
ri e-Smith,  said  the  deep  dis- 
count was  due  to  the  plunge 
in  Biocompatibles’  share 
price.  Mr  GowrieSmith  — 
who  previously  bunt  up  the 
Medeva  drugs  firm  and  now 
owns  10  per  cent  of  Skye- 
pharma — blamed  the  cash 
call  on  the  need  for  an  £8  mil- 
lion investment  in  its 
recently-purchased  French 

factory  and  delays  in  getting 
some  generic  drabetes  drugs 
on  the  market  Skyepharma 
has  already  Spent  £3  million 
on  the  factory,  but  Mr  Gow- 
ri e-Smith  says  the  plant  is 
worth  £30  million. 

The  rights  issue  was  an- 
nounced as  Skyepharma 
revealed  its  losses  had  esca- 
lated from  less  than  £5  mil- 
lion to  more  than  £10  million 
in  the  last  six  months.  It  has 
also  burned  more  than  £17 
million  in  cadi  during  the 
last  year. 

Skyepharma  is  working 
with  drugs  groups,  i^udrng 
Roche,  Abbott  and  Eli  Lilly,  to 
improve  top-selling  drugs. 
Orte  project  involves  the  suc- 
cessful anti-depressant  Pro- 
zac. which  Skyepharma  is  at- 
tempting to  free  of  the  side- 
effect  of  nausea. 

The  firm  is  also  involved  in 
hi-tech  drug  delivery  systems, 
such  as  new  tobfet-coatingB 
that  provide  two  differently 
tiined  doses  of  a drug  in  a 
single  piU- 


SIB  pursues  jail  option 
for  impenitent  broker 


Dan  Atkinson 


A ROGUE  Investment 
broker  feces  a second 
prison  term  for  his  defi- 
ance of  the  law  on  financial 
services  if  the  Securities  and 
Investments  Board  gets  Its 
way. 

Michael  Braff  has  already 
served  two  months  in  Penton- 
vilifi  for  illegal  financial  ac- 
tivity. The  master-regulator 
is  now  asking  the  High  Court 
to  jail  him  again. 

Mr  Braff  was  involved  in 
the  futures  and  options  firm 
David  COakiey,  expelled  from 
the  City  for  what  supervisors 
described  as  scandalous 
behaviour. 

He  also  tried  to  sell  cur- 
rency and  equity  schemes  out 
of  Dublin  into  the  UK,  a busi- 
ness that  led  eventually  to 
prison. 

A complaint  from  an  indi- 
vidual in  Swindon  has  alerted 
the  board  to  the  fact  that  Mr 
Braff  has  surfaced  yet  again, 
this  time  offering  dealing  ser- 
vices  in  options  on  the  FTSE 


100  Index  and  in  foreign 
exchange. 

Sheriffs  officers  may  have 
a hard  time  tracking  down  Mr 
Braff  to  enforce  any  High 
Court  jail  term. 

He  is  believed  to  live  Inter- 
mittently in  north  London, 
and  has  given  other  addresses 
in  Spain  and  Gibraltar. 

The  board  is  proceeding 
against  Mr  Braff  for  contempt 
of  court  the  same  charge 
upon  which  he  was  jailed  in 
April  1995. 

He  is  accused  this  time 
around  of  trading  through  a 
company  called  Porcbester 
Securities,  "making  mislead- 
ing statements  and  entering 
into  an  investment  agreement 
...  following  an  unsolicited 
call”. 

H is  career  first  came  to 
public  notice  in  June  1994. 
when  Coakley,  for  whom  he 
worked,  was  expelled  from 
the  City  Tor  unethical 
practices. 

Mr  Braff  was  fined  £10,000, 
one  of -several  COakiey  people 
to  be  disciplined. 

A Disciplinary  Tribunal 


found  Coakley  guilty  of  20 
charges  relating  to  cold-can- 
ing, the  recommendation  of 
futures  and  options  to  cus- 
tomers of  modest  means,  and 
the  use  of  high-pressure  sales 
talk. 

Mr  Braff  was  expelled  from 
the  City  by  regulators,  and 
popped  up  in  Dublin  later 
that  year  running  a firm 
called  Global  Currency.  In 
April  1995,  the  court  Jailed 
him  after  hearing  he  had  de- 
fied court  orders  to  cease  in- 
vestment business. 

He  remains  only  the  second 
person  to  have  been  jailed  on 
the  application  of  the  board. 

Now  he  faces  jail  again.  The 
board  has  already  obtained  a 
so-called  Mareva  Injunction, 
freezing  his  assets,  and  is 
seeking  court  orders  to 
restore  money  to  Porchester 
clients. 

The  total  number  of  clients 
and  total  funds  at  risk  has  not 
been  disclosed. 

The  board  said:  "[We]  will 
be  applying  for  a farther  com- 
mittal order  against  Mr 
Braff". 


Morland’s£4.8m 
Ruddles  buy 
sparks  real  fear 

Sarah  Ryle  on  ale’s  cloudy  future 


GEC  bows  out  of 
Siemens  bidding 


Nicholas  Bsinlster 
Technology  Editor 


BRITAIN’S  General  Elec- 
tric Company  has  been 
knocked  out  of  the  bid- 
ding for  Siemens’  defence 
electronics  business,  thought 
to  be  worth  £350  million. 

A GEC  spokeswoman  said 
yesterday:  “We  would  have 
liked  to  acquire  this  business 
but  we  were  not  prepared  to 
offer  a price  we  could  not  Jus- 
tify to  our  shareholders." 

Siemens,  Germany’s  largest 
electrical  engineering  group, 
said  it  was  now  talking  to  just 
two  potential  bidders  — the 
French  defence  group  Thom- 
son-CSF  and  the  joint  venture 
between  British  Aerospace 
and  Daimler-Benz  Aerospace 
(DAS  A). 

City  analysts  were  sur- 
prised that  GEC.  regarded  by 
some  as  the  front-runner,  had 
been  excluded  from  the  short- 
list. One  said:  “Everyone’s 
shocked  that  GEC  isn't  in  a 
place  where  people  would  as- 
sume it  should  he.” 


BEER  company  Mor- 
land  yesterday  un- 
veiled its  £4-8  million 
acquisition  of  rival  brew- 
ery Ruddles  from.  Grolsch 
— sparking  fears  for  the 
quality  of  the  award-win- 
ning real  ale  and  for  the 
jobs  of  the  workers  who 
make  it 

Campaign  for  Real  Ale 
(Camra),  the  champions  of 
traditional  beers,  said  Mor- 
fend  could  shift  production 
from  Oakham,  Rutland,  to 
its  newly  expanded  plant  at 
Abingdon. 

A Camra  spokesman,  Ian 
Loe,  said:  “Beer  is  not  like 
food.  It  cannot  be  brewed 
Just  anywhere  and  taste  the 
same.  Roddies  has  just  got 
back  on  its  feet  after  years 
of  misuse  and  won  our  sil- 
ver Champion  Ale  of  Brit- 
ain award  this  week. 
“Grolsch  was  doing  a 


good  job  with  the  company 
but  seems  to  have  lost 
heart.  We  are  worried 
about  the  head  brewer  and 
the  workers  who  have  tried 
hard  to  re-establish  the 
brand." 

Camra  would  be  urging 
Morland  to  the 

brewery  at  Oakham  as  the 
maker  of  Ruddles  Best  Bit- 
ter (the  award  winner)  and 
Roddies  County,  he  said. 

Morland’s  chief  execu- 
tive. Mike  Watts,  said:  "We 
are  approaching  this  with  a 
clean  sheet  of  paper.  We 
will  be  discussing  the 
future  of  the  brewery  with 
its  existing  customers  in 
the  on  off  trade  and 
with  employees. 

“We  bought  Ruddles  for 
the  brands,  which  are 
strong  in  the  off  trade  and 
the  export  market.  We 
think  we  got  a good  deaL" 


Over  a barrel . . . Real  ale  campaigners  are  worried  beer 
quality  and  jobs  may  suffer  photoqaapk:  sreve  rmERtNOTON 


The  Ruddles  assets 
bought  by  Morland,  exclud- 
ing stock,  were  valued  at 
£8.3  million  in  December 
1996.  The  brewery  reported 
operating  profit  of  £500,000 
on  a turnover  of 
£18.5  million. 

Morland,  which  has  ag- 
gressively promoted  its 
niche  market  real  ale  Old 
Speckled  Ben.  has  deferred 
£3.1  million  of  the  cash  pay- 


ment until  1999.  It  will  take 
on  trade  liabilities  of 
£1.4  million  and  pay  for 
stock  It  uses  in  the  five 
months  after  the  deal,  up  to 
a value  of  £L2  million. 

• Belneken,  the  world's 
second-largest  brewer,  said 
first-half  net  profits  of 
£102  million  represented  a 
10  per  cent  rise,  thanks  to  a 
hot  summer,  new  units  and 
lower  raw  material  costs. 


Shares  In  GEC.  Britain’s 
leading  defence  electronics 
group,  fell  lOVjp  to  384 yip, 
while  those  of  BAe  rose  4p  to 
1514  yip. 

A Siemens  spokesman  said 
the  board  had  examined  a 
number  of  bids  but  had  de- 
cided to  go  forward  with  more 
intensive  talks  on  just  two. 

Its  defence  electronics  busi- 
ness, which  includes  military 
radar  and  radio  operations, 
last  year  earned  a pretax 
profit  of  DM60  million 
(£21  million)  on  sales  of 
DM1.6  biUion  (£561  million). 

Siemens  recognises  that 
European  defence  companies 
must  consolidate  if  they  are 
to  have  the  commercial  mus- 
cle to  compete  with  their 
huge  American  rivals,  espe- 
cially as  European  spending 
on  defence  is  declining. 

The  German  group  said 
that  due  diligence  assess- 
ments would  begin  on 

Monday. 

It  hoped  to  announce  the 
winning  bidder  by  September 
30,  the  end  of  Us  financial 
year. 


Shell  buys  out 
Italian  stake  in 
plastics  firm 


Julia  Finch 


QEL  and  chemicals  group 
Royal  Dutch/SheD  yester- 
day announced  a S2  billion 
(£1.25  billion)  buyout  of  a Hol- 
land based  plastics  company. 

The  deal  is  part  of  a three- 
pronged reorganisation  of  the 
group’s  chemicals  business. 

Royal  Dutch/SheH  Is  buy- 
ing the  half  of  the  polypropyl- 
ene producer.  Montell,  that  it 
does  not  already  own  from  It- 
aly's Montedison  group. 

Polypropylene  Is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  plastics 
products. 

The  group  is  also  forming  a 
5050  joint  venture  with  the 
German  chemical  company 
BASF  to  produce  polyethyl- 
ene, used  for  pipes  and  other 
extruded  products. 

At  the  same  time  Shell  said 
it  was  setting  up  a new  com- 
pany. Shell  Chemicals,  to 
mastermind  strategies. 

Profits  for  the  group's 
chemical  business  were  down 
38  per  cent  around  the  world 
in  the  first  six  months  fills 
year.  Chemicals  accounts  for 
15  per  cent  of  the  group’s 
overall  profits. 


Edited  by 
AlexBrummer 


leaders  of  the  Scot- 
tish financial  commu- 
nity, who  opposed  so  ve- 
hemently foe  grant  of  tax- 
varying  powers  to  the 
devolved  anarmPUy  in  Edin- 
burgh, must  now  start  to 
think  more  positive  thoughts. 
This  should  begin  with  the 
need  of  the  institutions 

on  Charlotte  Square,  from  toe 
Bank  of  Scotland  to  Standard 
Life,  to  underline  their  essen- 
tially Scottish  character, 
which  could  be  an  important 
marketing  tobL 

After  afi,  the  Bank  of -Scot- 
land boasts  the  best  cost/in- 
come ratio  among  the  UK 
clearing  hanfc-g  and  standard 
Life,  despite  some  recent  de- 
partures among  senior  Invest- 
ment managers,  remains  the 
strongest  mutual  fife  office  in 
Britain. 

The  trick  of  being  a smaller 
but  prosperous  country  in  the 
shadow  of  a powerful  neigh- 
bour is  not  varying  taxes  up, 
but  down.  This  is  where  the 
arguments  marshalled  by  the 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, Sir  Bruce  PattuBo,  were 
so  deeply  Sawed.  One  only 
has  to  look  across  the  Irish 
Sea  to  Dublin,  where  tax  in- 
centives are  bringing  rich  ex- 
iles like  Mark  Getty  and  hi- 
tech  and  financial  groups 
from  all  over  Europe  to  Ire- 
land, to  realise  this  is  the  clue 
to  economic  success. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  quite  as 
straightforward  as  that.  One 
of  the  few  genuine  economic 
facts  to  emerge  from  the  devo- 
lution debate  is  that  the  pub- 
lic spending  settlement  for 
Scotland  (as  for  Northern  Ire- 
land) is  far  too  generous  in 
per  capita  GDP  terms,  as  a 
result  of  Its  nothaving  been 
adjusted  for  the  past  18  years. 

If  this  is  tackled  post-devo- 
lution, and  Scotland  seeks  to 
maintain  flip  same  educa- 
tional, health  and  other  stan- 
dards, that  may  be  seen  by 
the  new  assembly  as  reasons 
to  vary  taxes  upward:  al- 
though none  of  this  is  very 
probable  in  Labour's  first 
term.  If  logic  prevails,  any 
extra  spending  needs  should 
he  dealt  with  by  reallocation 
of  existing  ftmds  so  that  Scot- 
land can  start  down  the  road 
of  being  a Celtic  tiger  — if 
that  is  not  too  tarnished  a 
term.  The  opportunity  and 
the  base  for  a highly-skilled 
value-added  economy  Is 
there;  the  Scottish  assembly 
needs  to  take  iL 


Drubbing  for  banks 

TALKING  of  tigers,  a fur- 
ther drubbing  could  be 
an  the  way  for  two  Lon- 
don-based  global  banking 
groups,  Standard  Chartered, 
and  HSBC,  as  a result  of  the 
turmoil  in  South-east  Asia. 

Shares  in  Standard  Char- 
tered are  already  some  £3  off 
their  peak  because  of  con- 
cerns over  the  bank’s  expo- 
sure on  property  loans  to  the 
area,  most  notably  in  Malay- 
sia — the  territory  most  ruf- 
fled by  recent  events  and  the 
country  where  Standard 
Chartered  has  Its  most  signif- 
icant regional  exposure. 

The  stock  market  has  been 
betting  for  some  time  that  the 
turmoil  in  stock  markets 
would  spill  over  into  the  real 
economy.  So  such  countries 
as  Malaysia  — where  bank 


lending  has  risen  by  some- 
thing approaching  30  per  cent 
a year  — will  see  a drastic 
contraction  in  loans. 

The  subsequent  liquidity 
problems  axe  expected  to 
prompt  a rise  in  bankrupt- 
cies. Although  many  of  the 
loans  are  not  directly  tied  in 
to  the  bubbly  property  mar- 
kets, previous  experience  sug- 
gests that  finance  allegedly 

earmarked  for  trading  fre- 
quently finds  its  way  into 
bricks  and.  mortar. 

It  is  dear  that  many  of  the 
local  banks  will  be  forced  to 
shut  their  doors,  but  it  is  also 
homming  evident  that  some 
of  the  big  foreign  players  will 
he  seriously  damaged.  One 
only  has  to  look  at  the  Bank  or 
Tokyo-MitsuMsht  which  this 
week  made  a £5-8  billion  bad 
debt  provision. 

By  no  means  all  of  this  was 
related  to  non-performing 
loans  to  the  South-east  Asian 
economies,  but  it  was  much 
higher  than  most  analysts 
had  predicted.  This  makes  es- 
timates tbfft  japan's 
could  face  $10  billion 
(£6J2  blUton)  of  write-offs  for 
Asian  defaulters  look  optimis- 
tic. According  to  Peter  Toe- 
man,  banking  analyst  at 
Hoare  Govett,  Standard  Char- 
tered has  about  £3  billion  of 
inane  outstanding  to  Malay- 
sia, Thailand  >»ki  Indonesia, 
and  a property  problem  could 
cause  bad  debts  of  something 
like  fGOmDlion  a year.  The 
company  saw  between  1 and 
2 per  cent  of  its  loan  bock  dis- 
appear last  time  there  was  a 
properly  crash  in  the  region. 

HSBC,  which  took  a £27  infi- 
ll on  bad  debt  charge  at  the 
half-year  on  its  Asia-Pacific 
loan  book  of  £17  bfflian,  could 
face  a £300  million  hit  Be- 
cause of  the  size  and  spread  of 
its  business  this  would  not  be 
so  significant  But  the  reper- 
cussions of  the  crash  of  the 
Tigers  could  roll  out  into  one 
of  those  global  disasters,  like 
Latin  American  debt  in  1982, 
for  which  the  banking  indus- 
try is  famed. 


Pru’s  penance 

IN  MANY  ways  the  mighty 
Prudential  has  file  easiest 
of  tasks  In  dealing  with 
pensions  mis-selllng  cases.  It 
insisted  on  the  privilege  of 
direct  regulation  by  the  old 
Securities  & Investment 
Board,  thus  avoiding  the 
growing  pains  of  the  retail 
regulator,  the  PIA.  All  it  has 
to  do  to  resolve  its  mis-selling 
cases  is  to  make  a formal  offer 
of  redress  to  the  60,000  or  so 
people  discovered  to  have 
been  wrongly  sold  pensions. 

Yet,  despite  the  Pru’s  enor- 
mous resources  and  ambition, 
as  exemplified  in  its  current 
corporate  advertising  cam- 
paign, it  is  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  overcome  the  problems, 
to  the  fourth  paragraph  of  a 
press  release  announcing  or- 
ganisational changes  it  casu- 
alty lets  slip  that,  despite  the 
"massive  effort”  it  has  made 
to  deal  with  the  review,  it  is 
now  likely  to  miss  its  Interim 
target  This  is  certain  to  pro- 
voke a severe  rebuke  from  the 
City  Minister,  Helen  Liddell, 
who  has  heai  tasfly  trying  to 
clear  the  decks  of  this 
problem. 

What  is  often  forgotten  in 
the  bloodless  way  that  the 
pensions  mJs-seHtog  scandal 
is  being  dealt  with  is  that  the 
15,000  priority  cases  are  those 
of  people  at  or  near  retire- 
ment for  whom  the  failure  to 
gabs  redress  is  as  serious  as  if 
the  late  Robert  Maxwell  had 
spirited  the  ftmds  away. 

The  Pru  and  other  recalci- 
trants could  be  hurt  where  it 
counts  if  they  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  new  stake- 
holder pension  market  as  the 
penalty  for  appalling  failure 
and  insensitivity. 


ComputerLand 
floats  at  £6m 


bnfGng 


GRAHAM  Gilbert,  a 
34-year-old  electronics 
graduate  from  Leices- 
ter University,  will  become  a 
mnltfmffljonaire  next  week 
when  his  company,  Compu- 
terLand UK,  floats  on  the  al- 
ternative investment  market 
With  his  wife,  Deborah,  Mr 
Gilbert  wffl  own  nearly  72  per 
cent  of  ComputerLand,  which 
supplies  services  and  prod- 
ucts to  companies  such  as 
East  Midlands  Electricity, 
Barclaycard  and  Sun  Micro- 
systems. When  Boated,  the 
company  will  have  an  esti- 
mated value  of  £6  million 
The  flotation  comes  eight 
years  after  Mr  Gilbert,  then 
an  employee  of  the  US  group 
Hewlett-Packard,  became  a 


franchisee  in  Nottingham  of 
the  US-owned  computer  sup- 
plier ComputerLand. 

After  a year's  successful 
trading,  he  snapped  up  the 
rights  to  the  Leicester  fran- 
chise, but  then  discovered 
most  of  the  other  UK  fran- 
chises had  been  sold. 

'Then  file  recession  hit.  and 
by  1995  all  the  franchises  had 
been  taken  over  or  were 
bankrupt,  allowing  Mr  Gil- 
bert to  buy  the  UK  rights  to 
the  ComputerLand  name. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  flota- 
tion, Mr  Gilbert  — who  earns 
£116,000  a year  from  Compu- 
terLand as  its  chairman  and 
managing  director  — will 
own  54  per  cent  of  the  compa- 
ny's shares,  while  Mrs  Gil- 
bert, who  invested  a substan- 
tial amount  in  the  company 
will  own  17  per  cent 


TOURIST  RATES—  BANK  SOUS 


Australia  2.15 
Austria  1&4B 
Belgium  57.17 
Canada  2.168 
Cyprus  OJ5Z7 
Danmark  10.61 
Finland  6.387 


France  9JB 
Germany  2.768 
Greece  438.00 
Hong  Kong  1X02 
India  5B.Q2 
inland  1X33 
- Israel  656 


Italy  2.728 
Malta  {Lflll 
Netherlands  3.10 
New  Zealand  2.447 
Nonray  1140 
Portugal  287.30 
Saudi  Arabia  5*9 


Btaflaporaxa 

Soutfi  Africa  7JB 
Spain  232.00 
Sweden  12.12 
8wtaertand  2JZ8 
Turkey  260,170 


SufipliM  by  AtafWwr  Bonk  fanfmAia  lntfen  nipaa  end  israatf  anak eg. 


USA  1.5625 
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The  Pru  shakes  things  up»  page  1 1 

Greece’s  republican  queen,  page  10 


To  buy 
and 

sell 

the 

world 


When  forex  dealers  win, 
ordinary  people  lose  their 
shirts.  LARRY  ELLIOTT  and 
MARK  MILNER  on  Black 
Wednesday’s  legacy 


Numbers  game . . . Dealers  watch  as  the  dollar  versus  the  yen  rate  flashes  np  on  a white-knuckle  ride  at  a foreign  money  brokerage  la  Tokyo  yesterday  photogjwh:  toru  yamanaka 


MAGINE  a casino  in 
which  you  can  play  rou- 
lette without  losing.  As 
the  wheel  spins,  you 
know  that  your  huge 
pile  of  chips  is  safe.  If 
the  hall  lands  on  red,  you 
double  your  money;  if  it  lands 
on  black,  the  management 
will  ensure  that  you  get  your 
stake  back. 

Understand  this  and  you 
have  gone  a long  way  towards 
appreciating  how  foreign  ex- 
change speculators  operate 
when  George  Soros  is  on  the 
prowl  and  a government  has 
its  back  against  the  walL  This 
is  a high-risk  activity,  but  not 
if  you  are  a forex  dealer. 


Why?  Because  foreign  ex- 
change speculation,  in  its 
most  virulent  form,  has  be- 
come a one-way  bet 
Dealers  can  blow  a cur- 
rency out  of  the  water  and 
make  a lucrative  profit, 
knowing  that  the  Interna- j 
tional  Monetary  Fund  will 
bail  out  the  City  and  Wall 
Street  investors  if  the  target 
country  feces  financial  melt- 
down. The  government  in- 
volved then  devalues  the  cur- 
rency, deflates  the  economy 
and  imposes  swingeing  cuts 
in  living  standards.  The  risks 
are  all  for  the  office  and  fac- 
tory workers  and  the  peas- 
ants in  the  fields. 


Governments  all  over  the 
globe  have  felt  the  power  of 
the  speculators. 

Five  years  ago  this  Tues- 
day, the  then  Chancellor,  Nor- 
man Lamont  expended  Brit- 
ain's entire  foreign  exchange 
reserves  and  announced  a 
five-point  increase  in  interest 
rates  in  a vain  hid  to  keep  the 
pound  inside  the  European 
exchange  rate  mechanism. 

As  the  cameras  flashed,  he 
laid  foe  Government’s  eco- 
nomic policy  to  rest  "Today 
has  been  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  turbulent  day,”  he 
said,  as  newspapers  prepared 
to  splash  the  words  "Black 
Wednesday”  across  their 


front  pages.  Since  then,  the 
world’s  politicians  have 
undergone  similar  hum- 
blings.  Less  than  a year  later, 
it  was  the  surviving  members 
of  foe  ERM,  left  naked  by  the 
determination  of  foe  Bundes- 
bank to  squeeze  post-unifica- 
tion inflation  out  of  foe  Ger- 
man economy. 

In  late  1994  and  early  1995, 
attention  switched  to  the  de- 
veloping world.  Mexico,  fresh 
from  its  much-vaunted  trade 
pact  with  the  US  and  Canada, 
was  next  This  year,  the  cara- 
van has  moved  on  to  South- 
east Asia.  The  speculators’ 
sights  were  on  the  Thai  baht, 
then  foe  Malaysian  ringgit 


'Op-  ■-■■'if',-.: 
yd  ' '•  " .. 

'v  ; 4#$#,  . -’ys'stf’sS' 


We’ll  show  you  better 
places  to  put  your  money. 


I the  Philipino  peso  and  even 
the  Hong  Song  dollar. 

Forex  dealers  argue  that 
the  markets  only  punish  gov- 
ernments for  serious  eco- 
nomic mistakes  by  forcing 
thf>m  into  necessary  policy 
reforms.  This  smacks  of 
headteachers  telling  a school- 
boy that  the  thrashing  to  be 
administered  is  for  his  own 
good.  But  there  is  something 
in  it 

The  European  currency  cri- 
ses of  199$  and  1993  happened^, 
when  domestic  needs  - — cut1 
ting  interest  rates  to  boost 
growth  and  jobs  — were  out 
of  Miter  wife  the  tight  mone- 
tary policies  needed  to  main- 
tain the  fixed  exchange  rate 
with  the  mark. 

In  Britain  in  1992,  one  of  foe 
longest  and  deepest  slumps 
since  the  thirties  was  pro- 
longed by  the  external  “disci- 
pline" imposed  by  the  ERM. 
The  markets  first  scented 
blood  in  late  July  when  the 
Treasury  pulled  a high-yleld- 
ing  National  Savings  Bond 
after  the  Cheltenham  & 
Gloucester  building  society 
warned  that  it  would  raise  its 
mortgage  rates. 

The  Government  could  not 
afford  this  and  the  markets 
knew  it 

Mexico  and  the  targeted 
countries  in  South-east  Asia 
have  been  running  big  cur- 
rent account  deficits  as  a 
result  of  being  tied  to  an  ap- 
preciating US  dollar. 

According  to  David  Cole- 
man, a treasury  economist  at 
CIBC  Wood  Gundy,  the 
favourite  target  for  specula- 
tors is  "an  economy  in  dis- 
equilibrium where  economic 
policy  is  not  being  used  to 
address  the  imbalance". 

It  was  not  simply  foe  ques- 
tion of  economic  imbalance 
which  offered  foe  speculators 
their  opportunity  to  hammer 
sterling.  Other  factors  made  ft 
an  ideal  target  Sterling  is 
one  of  the  most  widely  traded 
currencies  in  the  world,  Lon- 
don is  foe  biggest  foreign  ex- 
change market  Secondly,  foe 
currency  was  “pegged”  ■ be- 


cause foe  authorities  were 
committed  by  ERM  member- 
ship to  keeping  the  pound 
above  a certain  leveL  So  the 

Bank  nf  England  had  to  spend 

heavily  to  prop  it  up. 

The  mehhaniam  is  simple 
Once  foe  currency  players 
have  spotted  their  target,  they 
then  borrow  that  currency 
and  sell  it  for  another,  say, 
dollars  or  marks. 

If  the  currency  then  fells 
sharply,  foe  speculator  buys 
back  enough  of  foe  now  cut- 
pitae  currency  to  repay  the' 
loan.  Nor  are  foe  aggressive 
sellers  alone. 

Once  a campaign  gets  go- , 
ing,  Investors  who  own  assets 
in  the  target  currency  become 
fearflil.  and  head  for  foe  exit, 
adding  to  the  pressure. 

Governments  can  change 
policy,  persuading  foe  mar- 
kets that  the  window  of  specu- 
lative opportunity  has  been 
closed.  But  they  have  to  act 
early  and  be  convincing. 

Keynes  once  likened  the  ac- 
tivities of  currency  specula- 
tors to  beauty  contests  run  by 
newspapers  in  the  interwar 
period,  in  which  readers  were 
asked  to  decide  not  the  most 
attractive  contestant  but  foe 
one  that  most  people  would 
choose.  This  is  even  more 
true  today  when  dealers  have 
to  decide  in  an  instant  how 
other  market  players  will 
react  to  a news  item. 

As  the  American  economist 
Paul  Davidson  puts  it:  "In 
today’s  global  economy,  any 
news  event  that  fond  manag- 
ers even  suspect  that  others 
will  interpret  as  a whiff  of 
currency  weakness  can 
quickly  become  a conflagra- 
tion spread  along  the  infor- 
mation highway.” 


Once  this  has  happened, 
most  of  the  other  weapons  at 
the  disposal  of  governments 
are  feeble.  They  can  hope 
they  have  a deeper  pocket 
than  the  opposition,  or  they 
can  raise  Interest  rates  to  a 
level  where  the  speculators 
worry  that  they  will  have  to 
borrow  too  much,  for  too 
long,  at  too  high  a cost,  to 
make  it  worthwhile.  Once 
this  has  foiled,  the  final  act  is 
one  of  damage  limitation  — 
giving  up  the  currency  peg 
and  opting  , for  a floating  ex- 
change rate. 


PEGS  have  their 
attractions.  Take 
the  Aslan  tigers. 
The  US  is  a cru- 
cial trading  part- 
ner. The  dollar 
peg  sheltered  firms  from  un- 
wanted currency  volatility  in 
a key  area.  With  the  dollar  in 
the  doldrums  it  did  no  harm 
to  exports  to  other  areas 
either,  though  it  was  a handi- 
cap when  it  strengthened. 

However,  the  knock-on  ef- 
fects of  foe  South-east  Aslan 
crisis  could  be  more  serious. 
Japan's  economy  is  tenta- 
tively recovering  and  in  foe 
first  half  of  this  year  42  per 
cost  of  its  exports  went  to 
Asia.  US  growth  — particu- 
larly in  hi-tech  capital  goods 
industries  — may  also  be  hit 
by  a slowdown  in  demand  for 
its  exports. 

The  Thai  currency  took  an- 
other pounding  yesterday, 
felling  to  35  baht  to  the  dollar, 
as  Moody’s  warned  that  five 
email  Thai  banks  may  col- 
lapse by  the  end  of  1998  and 
that  the  government  does  not 
have  enough  money  to  ball 
them  OUt.  In  Malaysia,  foe  | 


ringgit  at  its  lowest  point  was 
nearly  l per  cent  down  on  the 
US  currency  at  2£696  to  the 
dollar,  a four  day  low.  The 
PhilUpines  peso  and  the  Indo- 
nesian rupiah  also  felL 

The  yen  dropped  against 
the  mark  and  the  dollar  after 
finance  minister  Hiroshi  Mlt- 
suzuka  warned  that  foe  Japa- 
nese government  cannot  af- 
ford tax  cuts  or  spending 
increases  to  boost  output.  On 
Thursday,  it  emerged  that  foe 
economy  suffered  its  biggest 
contraction  for  25  years  be- 
tween the  first  and  second 
quarters  of  1997.  The  annua- 
lized growth  rate  is  running 
at  minus  11.2  per  cent. 

At  the  IMF.  foe  solution  is 
seen  as  sound  economic  man- 
agement, regular  surveillance 
and  governments  acting  on 
their  own  advice.  Others  be- 
lieve that  foe  IMF  is  attacking 
the  symptom  and  not  the 
cause,  which  is  foe  disruption 
inherent  in  a system  of  un- 
checked capital  flows. 

Many  more  Mexicos  and 
Thailand.*;  and  policymakers 
may  look  again  at  foe  cur- 
rency transaction  tax  first 
proposed  by  the  American 
James  Tobin  to  throw  "sand 
in  foe  wheels  of  speculation’'. 

-Davidson  is  calling  for 
"boulders  rather  than  grains 
of  sand”.  He  urges  a system  in 
which  the  onus  for  resolving 
current  account  deficits 
would  fell  more  heavily  on 
nations  in  surplus,  who 
would  reflate  foeir  economies 
rather  than  impose  austerity 
on  those  running  deficits.  In 
the  dealing  rooms  of  London, 
Tokyo  and  New  York  this 
may  sound  like  heresy.  In  the 
rice  fields  of  Thailand,  it  may 
sound  like  common  sense. 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8541 


Are  you  letting  your  money  lake 
40  winks  ■ If  you  want  it  to  work  harden 
try  our  jargon- free  ’Money  Guide  for 
bedtime  reading. 

O • 

When  you  yet  between  the  covers 
you’ll  find  a full  of  financial  tips  that 


will  make  investing  something  you 
could  do  nz  your  sleep. 

. bor.  your  free  copy  or  to  arrange, 
tin  appointment  with  a Savings,  and 
Investment  Adviser,  send  off  the  coupon 
-or  call  free  on  0500  ’~5h  400. 


Call  TSB  PftOneBank 
now  foryour  free  guide. 


0500  758  400  [T  S B 


Yes,  I womtd  like  to  notot  my  froe  XSB  Monty  Guide, 

Saul  «-■  TSB  Money  Grid*  Offer,  FREEPOST  SCE  4272,  Swindon  SN38  9HW. 
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‘Today  has 
been  an 
extremely 
difficult  and 
turbulent 
day1 

Norman  Lamont  on 
Black  Wednesday 


Across 

1 Cake  covered  In  marzipan 
(10) 

7 Stoppered  wine  bottle  (8) 

8 Poisonous  Javanese  tree 

W 

0 Medical  preparation  (4) 

10  Sweet  course  (7) 

12  Sweet — curd  at  start 
(ana fl)  (7,4) 

14  Fruit  of  tropical  palm  (7) 

10  Seaweed  yielding  iodine 

(4)  . 

19  Prtma  donna  (4) 

TP  Stuck?  Gs&  our  solutions  Una  on  t 


20  Thin  Mexican  pancake  (8) 

21  Tart — women  on  show  for 
their  sex  appeal  (IQ 

Down 

1 Food  — money© 

2 Smafl  drinking  vessatep) 

3 Slang  for  food  (4) 

4 Bench  wine© 

0 Slice  of  1 down  — circular 

(5) 

0 Tree  — yellowish-brown  (6) 
11  Long,  narrow  French  loaf 
(8) 


12  Biscuit  in  IS  (6) 

13  The  US  (7) 

is  County  town  of  Tyrone© 

17  Edible  seeds© 

18  Soft  white  cheese  (4) ' 
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He  speaks  with  hismaster’s  voice 
about  Diana  and  Dodi.  But  can 
we  trust  what  Michael  Cole 
has  to  say?  Stuart  Millar  and 
Alex  Duval  Smith  on  why  the 
media  blames  the  messenger 


THE  mmmmt  was 
classic  Michael  Cole;  a 
combination  of  brash 
melodrama  and  supreme 
self-awareness.  "I  am  no 
stranger  to  shock  and  sbell  and  have 
never  been  averse  to  the  smell  of 
cordite,”  Mbbamed  AIFayedfe  media 
handler  told  reporters  eight  years 
ago  at  the  height  of  the  battle  with 

Tiny ~ wnwlarm  enri  thp~~Tkj[>n rlmput* 

of  Trade  “Battles  in  the  City  are 
quite  tame  by  comparison.” 
Yesterday  he  repeated  those 
words  almost  worked  far  , 

the  BBC  for  27"years  coveting  wars 
in  scores  of  countries,"  be  told  The 
Guardian.  “I  was  beaten  up  and 
put  in  hospital  in  Belfast  and 
when  you  have  actually  faced  real 
danger  you  take  it  all  as  it  comes.” 
Then,  after  a moment’s  hesitation: 
“But  this  has  been  the  worst  weds 
of  my  life.” 

Little  wander  This  time  the  bat- 
tle is  not  about  obscure  business 
manoeuvrings,  shares  or  owner- 
ship. This  time  the  battle  Is  in  the 
world's  living  rooms  and  its  theme 
is  the  death  of  the  woman  now 
unanimously  dubbed  the  most 
famous  in  the  world.  That  is  to  say 
It  is  far  from  tame. 

Almost  overnight,  a world  stfll 
obsessed  with  the  death  of  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Dodi  A1 
Fayed  in  a Paris  underpass  has 
watched  as  the  Harrods  version  of 
events  seemed  to  disintegrate 
before  their  eye&  From  the  former 
royal  correspondent’s  unerring 
insistence  In  countless  live  televi- 
sion; interviews  that  the  “Gallic 
kamikaze  faction”  of  the  French 
paparazzi  had  blood  on  their 
hands,  to  a terse,  humiliating 
admission  on  Thursday  that  the 


car’s  driver  may  indeed  have  con- 
sumed three  times  the  legal  limit 
of  alcohoL 

There  was;  of  course;  a qualifi- 
cation to  this  apparent  D-tunr  Mr 
A1  Fayed  could  not  possibly  have 
known  this.  Perhaps.  But  after  13 
days  of  cast-iron,  outraged  cer- 
tainty Cole  Is  now  faced  with  the 
unenviable  task  of  trying  to  shore 
up  not  just  Ms  uhiu  reputatiunrbnt 
the  tarnished  credibility  of  the 
House  of  A1  Fayed: 

7f  is  impossible  to  escape  the 
sense  qf  poetic  Inevitability  abbot 
alfthis.  CoLe  is  life  PR  man  people 
love  to  hate,  polished  delivery 
intricate  coiffeur  and  alL  For 
while  he  operates  as  though  he  Is 
By  Appointment  rfflcfai 
spokesman  to  the  House  of  Har- 
rods, he  is  for  more  courtly  than 
his  boss,  and  more  an  establish- 
ment flgnre  than  even  A1  Fayed 
ever  could  be:  he  Is  the  ultimate 
ffls  Master’s  Voice.  From  A1 
Fayed’s  controversial  purchase  of 
the  House  of  Fraser  stores, 
through  the  battle  with  the  Home 
Office  for  a British  passport,  to  the 

ctf  TVvti  nnd  T*M»na[  f*-nip  htre 
for  years,  as  the  most  faithful  of 
retainers,  sent  out  aidless,  urbane 
letters  cf  correction  and  admoni- 
tion to  the  media,  putting  the 
record  straight  for  his  boss.  And, 
as  if  they  were  royal  edicts,  they 
have  been  published.  - 
Now  we  are  looking  on  as  the 
man  who  took -the  A1  Fayed 
shilling  is  suddenly  left  trying  to 
clear  .up  n rather  Jarge,  »pas«  14- 

In  the  frame. . . Michael  Cole 
talks  to  the  American  press 
outside  Buckingham  palace  in 
the  week  before  the  funeral 
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Quiz  answers 

1 . (bj  Lady  Thatcher.  AJax  SaJmond,  SNP 
leader  giving  a Jocular  welcome  to  The  Im 
EBue,  who  visited  Scotland  this  week 

2.  Martin  Amis,  the  dentafly-diaUanged 
writer  who  was  speaking  to  Esquire  mag- 
azine. 

3.  London's  seedier  hotels  have  been 
plagued  by  a super  strain  of  bed  bugs. 
Some  victims  have  required  medical  treat- 
ment 

4.  England  beat  MoUova  4-0  at  Werhbiey 
Stadhim.  where  the  74,000  strong  crowd 
had  observed  a one  minute  silence  as  a 
tribute  to  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales. 

5.  Reverend  Robert  McConachfe,  vtear  of 
St  Dunstanto  Church  In  Kent  called  for  the 
thieves  who  had  stolen  valuable  figurines 
from  hte  church  to  have  their  hands 
chopped  off. 

6.  The  Bank  of  International  Settlements 
warned  that  the  failure  of  banks  to  update 
their  computer  programmes  for  the  year 
2000  could  cause  havoc. 

7.  Star  Trek*  Spock  portrays  a dangerous 
st&rotype  of  a cold,  emotionless  being 
without  a moral  side,  a psychologist 
warned  the  British  Association  tor  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

8.  Recent  research  uncovers  that 
Ftamingo8  are  promiscuous  to  the  extent 
of  enjoying  wife-swapping,  casual  sex 
and  manage  A trots. 

9.  (cj  A participant  on  Russia*  first  TV  sax 
show  About  it  debnad  perestroika  was 
wsponslbte  for  a sexual  revolution.  The 
show  comes  a dacede  after  s Soviet 
Offidal  declared  there  Is  no  sex  In  the 
Soviet  Union'. 

IQ.  Opal  Fnfitswffl  be  re-named  Star- 
bursts,  as  they  are  Called  in  the  US.  Parent 
company  Mars  has  already  Americanised 
ttw  Marathon  bar  to  Snickers. 

1 1 -Janet  Street  Portartg  kfiosyncratJc 
clothes  collection  realised  just  half  the 
expected  amount  at  Christie'S. 

334  page  book,  prloed  at 

*-58io,  jeatwe3  pop-ups,  early  doodles. 


1 3.  (dl  AI  of  tha  abouck. 

^ Wrrlson  Ford,  whom  reattere  of 
Empframagaana  recently  voted  first  Ins 
poll  Oftfw  best  100  movte  stare  of  an-timfl. 

** 1 shampoo  oommer- 

Jons80n* wh0- b ^"3 
with  Stan  CoOymore. 

How  you  rate 

0-4  No  No 
5-9  NO 
10-UlfaB 
i6Yta¥re 


Us  on  us 

The  British  view 


_ ..said 
that  the  unionists  would 
have  to  be  trailed  kicking 
and  screaming  into  any 
talks  with  the  nationalists 
of  this  island.  From  1912 
up  until  the  present  day; 
they  have  kicked  and 
screamed  as  an  intimida- 
tory tactic  to  scare  people 
off  and  unfortunately  it 
has  worked.  Unionists’ 
behaviour  at  the  taiire  at 
Stormont,  therefore.  Is 
true  to  form  and  should 
be  recognised  for  what  M 

it  is.  2? 

Anderaonstown  News 

# Courage,  Scotland, 
■Courage.  In  just  24 
hours  we  must  decide  if  we 
are  to  be  a nation  again.  A 


resounding  Yes,  Yes  vote 
will  give  Scotland  control 
of  her  own  destiny  for  the 
first  time  in  290  years. 
Never  again  will  an  alien 
Government  in 
Westminster  lumber  us 
with  hated  legislation 
like  the  Poll  Tax.  For 
Scotland’s  sake  vote  Yes  8 
—and  Yes  again.  & 

Glasgow  Evening  Times 

# Mourners  are  still  leav- 
■ing  a mountain  of  flow- 
ers outside  the  gates  of 
AI thorp  House.  In  the 
weeks,  months  and  years 
to  come  there  will  be 
many  more  visitors. 

But  for  now  there  is  some- 
thing fitting  in  the  quiet, 
shady  spot  whore  Diana  if 
now  lies.  w 

Northampton  Chronicle  & Echo 


Them  on  them 


The  global  view 

#Van  Scbalkwyk  is  seen  as 
■De  Klerk's  chosen  heir 
and,  almost  contradicto- 
rily believes  he  represents 
a different  generation,  one 
with  a new  vision  for  both 
the  party  and  the  country 
He  needs  to  spell  that  ont 
unequivocally;  We  must 
warn  Van  Scbalkwyk  that 

racism  is  a bogy  that  will  b 

continue  to  haunt  the  NP.  7 
The  Star,  South  Africa 

CWith  Mother  Teresa  and 
her  dedicated  band 
around  them,  the  desti- 
tutes and  those  stricken 
with  pestilential  Illness  did 
not  ask  for  anything  more 
than  the  cheer  which  filled 
their  hearts.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  her  boundless  love 
for  the  suffering  of  human- 


ity transformed  where  she 
was  living  from  an  abode  of 
darkness  recalling  the 
hanntiwg  lines,  “Abandon 
hope,  all  ye  who  enter”  into 
the  City  of  Joy  celebrated  ffi 
by  Dominique  Laplerre.  7 
The  Hindu.  Madras 

£ Australians  have  their 
8 own  debate  about  a 
republic,  but  in  Britain 
debate  about  the  monarchy 
has  become  increasingly 
pointed  in  recent  years. 
Compared  with  the 
Australian  situation,  this 
debate  is  obviously  of 
much  greater  consqnence. 
Australia  has  long  been  an 
Independent  nation,  and 
the  issue  of  the  formal 
survival  of  links  to  the 
monarchy  Is  much  more  n 
symbolic  than  real.  7 
Sydney  Morning  Herald 
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Xoforaation.  dis-inftinaa- ' . 
;eoamidtnis4nforination. 
Thera  seemed  to  boa surfeit 
of  every  kinder  datacom-  • 
jbg'firpm  evafcy  dfrefttionthfe 
week.  Cogceralttgthe  obvl-  - ; 
ons;  the  death  of  the' 

. Prlnc^facts,Ikctoid6and'  ■ 
rfellacitwcxmlrnttedtotlw  .. 

anddt*k»tisly  fir«n  v-' 
Bar&'astiKtragwtyattter-  ' 
math  ovgrOowed  Into,  week 

twct:>.  -■  .* 

■ '."First  came  exmfirinatim. 
tfed  the  Mercedes  ipastrav1-  - . 

. effing  at  122  mph,  and  that . 
there  a videotaped  it 

so  dolae-  This  was  JhBowwl-' 

’.pdpupclaimingtebave ■ 
heai^Uiana^lafitwonfe,.  - 
tftm* insisting  flteydfoBa’ty  . . 

4riy^HeitfiPaiiI,diTKtk8s 

■ same. . 

Itseems  that  the  truth  . 
abootthefatefulcrashmay 
rteyCT  be  known.  And  with. ; ■ 


Tha  Quatflan  Saturday  September  13 1307 


HAVE  YO'J 
BEEN  FAYING 
AT  TENTOM 


t&ftrifiation  comes  the  hnt^ 

^ineejtabaayjtf.^ 
spiracy  th€ori£s,monJ  books. 

The  problem'  is  that  we  all  .. 
wfe&mj^'aral  moreinfop- 


•QTfiie  — .. 

.were  to  neqoestlocal 

: gftsSfSBBSWE^p®*^- 

ThB  tradifconalroutitfe  sawft^r 


■ InK&fi.the  police  became 
^fediipwithldleandgonn-  - 
..tegs  info  junkfeg  demanding 
instant  fectgratiflcatfon  ' -\ 
that  theyordeied  amuck-  • 
cfiwirai muwie<»s6aiy9S9  - 


' oo^btifarytealgcaace^  ' : . - i gfo-tcaf&c 

- for  sfBy  advice  wfll  repette*: , tapact.butthafc4^ 
oirt  taped  meraagetot^ 
them  they  mayfustbavtf  v4*-  s»J»M 


a real  emergency  ■ Isjx  ftetOtily  \f ; 3 — _ 

Sometndy valuaKtefctfbr; ■■■;.  £ 
matfon,  m«an while,  which \ "• !'  'ktw 


When  Saddam  felt  the  sting  of  the  Great  Satan 


September  13, 1996 


When  Iraqi-backed  Kur- 
dish forces  stormed 
the  city  ofSuLay- 
maniyah  throwing  bade  a 

rival  force  of  Iranian  Kinds  a 
year  ago  this  week,  it  not  only 
spelled  the  end  of  the  dream  of 
an  independent  Kurdistan  but 
was  also  the  greatest  setback 
to  American  foreign  policy  In 
the  region  since  the  foil  of 
Kuwait  in  1990. 

At  the  end  of  the  Gulf  war 
the  allied  forces,  with  America 
at  the  forefront,  had  promised 
to  protect  the  Kurds  by  mount- 
ing operation  “Provide  Com- 
fort” and  declared  vast  tracts 
of  northern  Iraq  nogo  areas 
for  Iraqi  military  personnel. 
Bid  the  blatant  Incursion  into 
the  safe  haven,  and  the  weak 
and  divided  response  of  the 
allies,  has  meanta  visible 
shifting  in  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  region  back 
towards  Iraq. 

A year  on  and  the  Iraqi 
National  Congress,  an  opposi- 
tion group  based  in  Lradon, 
has  reported  Iraqi  troop  and 
tank  build-ups  near  the  Kur- 
dish safe  areas.  Saddam,  It 
would  seem,  maybe  preparing 
to  pull  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Satan  again. 

Before  the  fall  of  Sulay- 


The  Cole 
truth 


I page  13  unpleasant  mess  In  the 
same  Harrods  grand  entrance 
from  which  be  so  famously  gives 
interviews. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  ver- 
sion of  events,  put  forward  by 
Cole,  in  which  he  casts  himself  as 
an  Everyman  who  has  gasped  and 
wailed  along  with  the  British  pub- 
lic at  every  twist  and  turn  of 
events.  But  with  this  difference:  as 
the  voice  of  Al  Fayed,  his  job  was 
to  fill  the  information  vaccuum  in 
which  the  only  utterances  had 
been  the  leaks  from  the  French 
police  to  the  tabloids. 

His  frustration  at  the  latest 
developments  Is  undeniable.  “At  no 
point  were  we  trying  to  take  the 
investigation  one  way  or  the 
othex;"  he  insists.  “If  X hadn't 
responded,  who  was  going  to?  As 
we  know;  nothing  was  coming  out 
of  Balmoral.  As  we  know,  the 
French  press  was  getting  its  titbits 
from  elsewhere  and  bad  a real 
interest  in  exonerating  its  buddies 
on  the  motorbikes.  At  all  times,  I 
have  tried  to  play  a straight  bat  I 
don't  think  there  Is  any  case  in 
which  I have  said  the  wrong 

thing.’* 

And  true  to  form.  Cole  has  come 
out  guns  blaming  in  a letter  In 
today's  Guard  Inn,  he  challenges 
the  media  coverage  of  develop- 
ments thus  far  “I  have  acted  in  the 
public  interest  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming media  interest  and  my 
information  has  been  more  accu- 
rate and  truthful  that  some  of  the 
stories  which  have  been  accorded 
headlines  and  still  proved  to  be 
false.” 

Backlog  for  this  version  of 
events  comes  from  Parts,  where 
the  lawyers  representing  the  Al 
Fayeds,  Georges  Klejman  and 
Bernard  Dartevefle.  adopted  an 
aggressive  media  strategy  from 
the  start  to  guarantee  their  influ- 
ence over  the  coverage. 

Mr  Dartevelle  called  a press  con- 
ference — the  only  one  arranged 
since  the  crash  — on  Monday 
evening.  He  produced  a witness, 
since  exposed  as  an  unemployed 
port  worker  from  Rouen,  who 
claimed  that  a motorbike  had 
swerved  in  front  of  the  Mercedes 


Kurd-on-Kurd  violence . . . Saddam-backed  fighters  of  the  KDP  launch  an  assault  on  a PUK  stronghold 


mamyah  a civil  war  had  been 
raging  in  the  territory 
between  the  Kurdistan  Demo- 
cratic Party  (KDP)  and  the 
Iranian-backed  Patriotic 
Union  of  Kurdistan  (PUK). 
The  Kurds  foiled  to  put  aside 
their  fratricidal  differences 
and  when  the  KDP  sent  a for- 
mal letter  to  Saddam  asking 
for  Iraqi  help  the  chance  of 


creating  an  independent  state 
for  the  Kurds  disappeared. 

Iraqi  support,  which 
included  tanks,  artillery  and 
xnen  enabled  the  KDP  to  drive 
back  the  PUK 

In  the  months  before  the  foil 
of  Sulaymaniyah,theUShad 
ignored  incursions  into  the 
safe-haven  by  both  Turkey  and 
Iran.  When  tire  Republican 


Guard  rolled  into  the  safe 
haven  eight  weeks  before  the 
US  presldentM  elections  it 
was  like  waving  a red  rag  at  a 
bull. 

Clinton  wanted  to  give  the 
message  to  voters  that  he  had 
the  strength  and  will  to  com- 
bat the  Iraqi  leader;  so  he  fired 
off  two  salvos  cf  cruise  mis- 
siles at  southern  Iraq.  But  the 


response  was  too  little  too  late 
and  bad  rations  beyond 

the  Oval  Office,  causing  mas- 
sive resentment  amongst 
many  in  the  Arab  wodd-  But 
following  the  bombing  sup- 
port fin1  Saddam  has  increased 
on  the  streets  of  every  major 
Arab  capital 
The  attack  did  force  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Republican 


Guard,  although,  as  usual 

Saddam  was  quick  to  claim  a 
victory  against  the  United 
States.  The  retreating  Iraqi  . 
troops  were  replaced  with  the 
ruthlessly  efficient  Iraqi 
secret  police  who  took  the 
opportunity  to  knock  out  most 
of  the  USA’s  intelligence  gath- 
erers in  the  region.  The  C3A 
has  been  short  of  accurate 
Information  about  northern 
Iraq  ever  since. 

The  US  managed  to  broker 
an  uneasy  truce  between  the 
Kurds  in  October  of  last  yean 
followings  counterattack  by 
the  PUK  which  saw  itregain 
most  of  the  territory  it  had 
lost  to  the  KDP  in  September 
When  Turkey  occupied 
Iraq's  northern  border  zone 
Ih  Mfcy  thisyear;  it  created 
hardly  a ripple  amongst 
world  leadera  or  in  the  inter- 
national press.  But  as 
Richard  Strauss  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  Policy  Survey  said; 
“Washington  does  not  really 
care  too  much  if  it  is  just 
Kurds  fighting  Kurtfe,  but 
Washington  does  care  if  Sad- 
dam  Hussein  gets  involved 
and  can  show  that  he  Is  not 
nearly  as  much  under  Inter- 
national control  as  the  Clin- 
ton administration  says.” 
Saddam  may  fori  the  time  is 
fest  approaching  when  he  can 
test  American  resolve  again. 
Jamie  WHaon 
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llWhawaadMcrflMdmte 
Mog  nmnovlal  to  why  wa 
Head  a Scottish  parUa- 
mwif? 

a)  Donald  Dawar 

b) tjKty  Thatcher 

c)  Bffly  CooneOif 

d)  Rato  C II— bBt 

2)ifaa»pftr*oriKmfKwl. 
later  wtmn«v»r  I come 
acroMthem-'WwM  Hter- 
aryhaartte  Heading? 

3|  How  are  tourtata  batng 
famgadtaLondon1*  - 
cheaper  batata? 

a)  MMlwnt  nhUim 
b}M» 

dtlefcettouh  - 

<Q  bad  bugs 

4}  Whfdi  abort  hash  warn 
Mowed  by  a goal  roeh? 

aj  Who  cMt*  aaa  « to 
hand  out  Chrfotiau  foighra- 


i banka 


dnmcMblliwWoiidCup 
b>  employing  ttocHUeeeon 
dtha—HUmwBaa 


6|  What  could1 
to  crash*? 


7)Hog!calr 
Captain. 
Why  la  Mr 
•pack  doing 
a dteaamlcO 
toadancaf 


8)  Which  broad  of  bird  was 
dtooooarad  tn  hawa  one 
lagged  one  night  stands? 

M What,  according  to  one 
mate,  la  fosponst- 


to  ba  on  top? 
a)  Nancy  Friday 


c|  parsatroBca 


10i  Which  mouthnwatoring 
asraalla  doing  a Mairattion? 

IllWhoaoaenaa  of  Street 
«W>  meant  that  bidders 
dttrtbuypfto  * porter? 

12}  What  la  the  title  of 
Damian  li»ft  that  ait 
book? 

a}  10O  ways  with  fommlde- 
ttydo 

14  Mad  Comc  the  afftactsof 
BSE  on  art 

c}  A Oiddo  Us  Sheep  CMc 
41  Want  TbSpeod  the  Rest 
o*  My  Ufa  Everywhere, 
with  EesifOne,  One  to  One, 
Always,  Forever,  Noer 

13|  Which  taiHurfy  candid 
data  he  being  considered 
tor  tha  position  of  Irish 


a)  Bono 
blBobOoMof 
c)  Dana 

AH  of  the  above 

14)  Whose  tetoppy  charm’ 
afforded  Mm  the  accolade 
of  beet  actor  ahead  of 
Bogart,  Brando  and  Robert 
DaMroT 

15)  Who  Drinks  Stan  is 
Head  and  Shoulders  above 
thereat? 

Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 


to  force  It  to  slow  down.  The  wit- 
ness, Francois  Levs  told  Reuter 
that  he  had  seen  the  motorcycle  in 
his  rearview  mirror:  The  implica- 
tion was  that  the  photographers 
had  co-operated  to  get  better  pic- 
tures. But  Levy  who  claimed  to  be 
a doctor;  is  known  to  French  jour- 
nalists as  a regular  crank-caUec 

Then  came  the  British  tabloid 
reports  as  early  as  Wednesday  that 
Henri  Raul  was  a known  drunk. 
The  Al  Fayed  denial  was  again 
based  on  assurances  from  the  Ritz 
management  that  their  employee 
was  beyond  reproach.  Never  mind 
that  hotel  staff  were  queuing  up  to 
speak  to  reporters  about  Paul's 
drinking  bouts. 

Signs  of  Cole's  disenoha ntonenf 
with  the  Rite  operation  may 
already  he  emerging.  Asked  yester- 
day why.  In  the  face  of  these 
reports,  he  had  continued  to  insist 
that  nobody  was  aware  of  an  alco- 


hol problem,  he  replied:  *T  was  not 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Ritz.  I 
was  speaking  on  behalf  of  Mr  Al 
Payed."  Subtle,  but  undeniably 
pointed. 

Messages  of  support  for  Cole  in 
a hole  from  friends  and  associates 
have  been  warm.  “I  have  nothing 
but  admiration  for  the  way 
Michael  has  Handled  this,”  says 
Brian  Basham,  a finanniai  consul- 
tant who  worked  closely  with  Cede 
and  Al  Fayed  during  the  battle 
with  Tiny  Rowland  for  Harrods.  “I 
utterly  reject  the  idea  he  would 
have  made  any  of  these  statements 
unless  he  absolutely  believed  them 
to  be  true."  Max  Clifford,  the  PR 
guru,  says:  “He  was  on  a hiding  to 
nothing  and  he  has  done  a remark- 
able job." 

Yet  even  some  of  those  who  sym- 
pathise with  Cole’s  plight  feel  he 
has  only  himself  to  hlame.  “At  the 
BBC  he  was  a well-respected 


reporter;"  says  one  former  col- 
league “But  he  went  to  Harrods 
and  stopped  using  his  reporter's 
brain.  Admittedly;  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  if  he  had  just 
gone  to  Paris  and  checked:  the  foots 
himself  he  wouldn’t  be  in  the  large 
pot  of  shit  he  now  Is."1* 

mu  gain.  Cole  is  first  to  leap 
jpB  to  his  own  defence.  “It 
JfM  would  have  been  impos- 
^■gEksihile  for  me  to  go  to 
■f^wEparis  — my  reponsibil- 
ity  was  to  be  in  my  office.  I handled 
this  in  exactly  the  same  way  I han- 
dled the  stories  for  which  I won 
two  Royal  Television  Society 
awards;  I got  the  facts,  I verified 
them,  and  I put  them  out  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  an  honest 
and  straightforward  manner." 

But  history  may  judge  these 
comments  as  one  quest  for  self-jus- 


tification too  for  in  a career  which 
contains  several  In  spite  of  win- 
ning hte  two  awards  and  reporting 
from  105  countries.  Cole  was  not 
popular  among  fellow  reporters. 
He  is  remembered,  especially  by 
members  of  the  royal  pack,  as 
arrogant  and  patronising.  One 
Journalist . recalls  an  incident 
when  -they  were  covering  an 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme.  As  a group  of  veterans 
gathered  round  a bomb  crater  to 
remember  fallen  comrades.  Cole 
barked  at  them  to  get  out  of  his 
shot  The  hacks  retaliated  by  call- 
ing out  to  Cole  to  get  his  hair  cut 
That  partly  explains,  although 
does  not  excuse,  the  attitude  which 
led  directly  to  the  darkest  moment 
in  Cole’s  career  until  the  Sunday, 
before  last  He  bad  been  at  a boozy 
Christmas  lunch  with  his  fellow 
royal' reporters  in  1987.  Ever  keen 
to  let  colleagues  , know  bow  much 


His  master’s  voice  - . . the  Michael  Cole  correspondence 


“I  have  never  said  erf  Mr  FayecPs  venerable 
messenger,  Rodneys  (lf  it  weren’t  for 
Rodney/ the  Princes  might  not  know  there 
was  a Father  Christmas.1  Eight  years  ago, 
when  they  were  younger,  I did  say  that 
Prince  William  and  Prince  Hairy  might  think 
that  Father  Christmas  wore  a groon  tunic 
because  Rodney  made  routine  deliveries  to 
Kensington  Palace.  It  was  not  a very  witty 
remark,  but  my  meaning  was  different  from 
the  one  you  have  sought  to  convey.” 

The  Daily  Telegraph , September  4, 1 997 


“Mandrake  wrote  (June  15)  about 
a cat  that  ‘had  been  found  dead 
with  a bullet  wound1  and  three 
others  that  had  gone  missing  in 
‘mysterious  circumstances*  near 
Balnagown  Castle,  the  Scottish 
home  of  Mr  Mohamed  Al  Fayed. 
The  clear  intention  was  to  link  the 
estate  with  the  cats.  This  is  unfair 
and  seriously  misleading.” 

The  Sunday  Telegraph , June  22, 1 997 


“Mohamed  Al  Fayed  has  no 
wish  or  intention  of  joining  ‘the 
Establishment”,  contrary  to  the  - 
impression  you  give  (Outsider 
on  the  inside,  August  12).  He 
regards  himself  as  an  ordinary 
man  and  works  every  daft  as  he 
has  done  for  more  than  40  years.” 
The  Guardian , August  1 3, 1 997 


he  knows,  he  divulged,  off  the 
record,  the  contents  of  the  Queen's 
Christmas  broadcast  Jbr  Andrew 
Morton,  Diana’s  biographer  and  a 
guest  at  the  lunch,  the  temptation 
was  too  much.  He  rushed  back  to 
his  office  and  wrote  the  story 
prompting  other  royal  hacks  to  fol- 
low suit  Hours  later;  the  contents 
of  the  Queen's  message  were  pub- 
lic knowledge  — the  first  time  It 
had  been  leaked  In  three  decades. 

Cote  was  sacked  from  the  royal 
job,  and  languished  for  Tiinp  igno- 
minious months  as  the  BBC’s  arts 
and  media  correspondent  Then 
along  came  Mohamed  Al  Fayed, 
ever  keen  to  aquire  the  trappings  of 
the  British  establishment  What  bet- 
ter PR  frontman  than  the  former 
court  correspondent  of  the  BBC? 

Cole  grasped  this  lifeline, 
appearing  at  every  turn  to  put  for- 
ward his  master’s  argument 
Friends  insist  that  he  has  an  open 
relationship  with  Al  Fayed  based 
on  mutual  respect  But  In  their 
appearances  together  Cole,  while 
walking  alongside  his  boss,  man- 
ages the  trick  of  doing  so  in  a def- 
erential manner  emphasising  his 
subservience.  Even  Max  Clifford, 
In  the  Independent  advised  Cole  to 
stop  referring  to  his  boss  as  Mr  Al 
Fayed  because  it  made  him  look 
like  the  trained  monkey 

Of  course,  he  has  been  hand- 
somely rewarded  for  his  loyalty 
Nine  years  ago  he  was  denying 
rumours  that  his  salary  was 
£85,000.  Now  the  true  figure 
remains  a mystery  but  he  has  a 
lifestyle  unimaginable  if  he  bad 
remained  in  the  BBC;  Rolls-Ro^ce, 
country  house  in  Suffolk  — -the 
very  trappings  of  wealth  adored  by 
the  Britteh  establishment 

As  this  story  plays  out  over  the 
next  weeks  and  months,  this  linage 
will  form  foe  backdrop  to  how  the 
public  assesses  (foie's  — and  ulti- 
mately Al  Fayed's  — handling  of 
the  affair.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
through  misjudgement  or  manipu- 
lation, they  have  been  left  so  for 
with  a sense  that  there  is  some- 
thing they  are  not  being  told. 

Yet  Cole  remains  ready  to  throw 
himself  on  a grenade  to  protect  his 
boss.  “Mr  Al  Fayed  has  shown 
enormous  dignity  and  courage.  He 
is  a hero,"  he  remarks  emotionally 
“If  it  is  left  to  me  to  be  the  lighting 
rod  of  press  fury  then  so  be  It, 
because  that  means  nothing  in 
comparison  to  what  has  hap- 
pened.1’ This  time,  however,  if  the’ 
grenade  goes  off  Michael  Cole, 
may  became  tha  gambler  who  spun 
and  lost 
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Interview:  Richard  Eyre,  departing  artistic  director  of  the  National  Theatre,  talks  to  Peter  Lennon 
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tain  or  that  great  theatrical  mufti, 
tiered  showboat  which  is  the  Royal 
National  Theatre. 

How  could  a man  of  apparent 
certainties  have  consistently  mas- 
tered its  vain  anrt  potentially  muti- 
nous crew?  How  was. he  not  faM 
low  by  the  impeaching  pomposities 
of  its  critics? 

One  has  no  problem  hrwginiwg 
his  predecessor;  an  imperious  Sir 
Peter  Hall,  requisitioning 
from  the  Arts  Council,  but  would 

such  an  apparently  anguished  soul 

as  Eyre  not  wilt  an  his  trips  with 
the  begging  bowl? 

But  most  remarkable  of  aU,  how 
did  a confessed  socialist  — at  a 
time  when  the  Thatcher,  regime 

was  at  its  most  catifurlging  ami 
when  the  people's  theatre  had  just 
got  hs  Royal  label  — have  worked 
his  way  in  there  in  the  first  place? 

When  his  appointment  was 
announced,  theatre  commentators 
were  almost  compassionate.  How 
could  this  “shy"  man  survive,  a 
man  publicly  declared  to  be  ladcing 
both  toughness  and  Marfjigwiiian 
skills?  Since  Eyre  goes  out  doubly 
acclaimed  as  artistic  director  and 
successful  producer  with  three  pro- 
ductions In  repertory — King  tSwr, 
Grays  And  Dolls  and  David  Hare’s 
Amy's  Why  demonstrate  the  range 
of  his  accomplishments — how  did 
they  get  him  so  wrong? 

We  are  in  his  office  in  the 
National  Theatre  with  a luminous 
view  of  the  Thames,  denying  some- 
what the  brutal  masonry  of  the 
rest  of  the  environment. 

“Are  you  saying  this  anguish  is  a 
mask?"*  he  asks,  laughing. 

“No,  but  it  suggests  access  to 
having  your  way  to  quite  an  unex- 
pected extent" 

Eyre  ponders  this  idea.  He  has  a 
way  of  pausing  and  considering 
everything,  not  in  that  actorish 
way  of  searching  for  a pretty  word 
or  pausing  for  effect  (he  realised 
early  on  he  was  a terrible  actor), 
but  because  of  a persistent  need  Car 
re-exploration.  Every  phrase 
seems  to  come  out  almret  painfully 
new-minted,  or  at  least,  anxiously 
repolished. 

“Shyness,"  he  says,  “is  a sort  of 
carapace  concealing  arrogance;  a 
belief  that  no  one’s  expectations 
can  match  up  to  your  own  estima- 
tion of  yourself 

“But:  there  js-al&r  atf  riemant of 
genuine  personal  reticence 
because  you  are  not  quite  sure 
other  people’s  estimation  of  your- 
self is  going  to  live  up  to  your 
expectations.  It  is  possible  ter  both 
aspects  of  shyness  to  coexist.  * 

“It’s  interesting  that  what  is 
being  embraced  in  this  recent  huge 
public  upsurge  of  passion  [for 
Diana}  was  created  by  someone 
who  was  infinitely  vulnerable, 
whose  power  was  that  of  insecu- 
rity and  all  the  elements  cf  nega- 
tive capability 

“What  was  written  about  Peter 
and  me  is  a period  piece.  It  was 
written  at  the  height  of  Thatcher’s 
power  when  it  was  thought  that  an 
unambiguous  certainty  and  fbree- 
fulness  was  synonymous  with  pub- 
lic power  Blunt  wfll  and  obduracy 
and  self-certainty  are  not  necessar- 
ily the  only  ways  of  getting  things 
done.” 

Perhaps  because  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  he  often  exudes 
anguish,  many  have  the  impres- 
sion that  his  professional  life  has 
been  something  of  a Calvary  on  the 


Richard  Eyre,  once  a reluctant  critic.  T was  too  smartass.  I felt  squalid.  I did  not  like  belittling  things’ 


■rnmo  depths -of  personal  angrrfsh: 
“I  never  forgot  the  vivid,  seating 
moment  of  pain  when  I thought  I 
had  lost  her  It  defined  with  exact- 


road  to  hard-won  success.  It  is  a bit  ness  and  goUt  the  shape  of  the  feel- 
of  a surprise  to  be  reminded  that  tngs  that  should  have  .existed 
already  20  years  ago,  when  only  before.  It  persisted’  like  the  feeling 
fhp  ypflrffi  intn  hig  -Otowardship  of  in  a phantom  limb,-  shadowing  me 
the  Nottingham  Playhouse,  critics  whenever  I saw  her  subsequently1* 
were  proclaiming  that  the  living  She  later  died  of  Alzheimer’s  dis- 


heart  of  theatre  in  Britain  of  the 
1970s  was  no  longer  the  Royal 


More  immediately  relevant  to 


work  that 
could  not 


Court  but  Eyre’s  Nottingham  era-  his  career  is  tin  relationship  with  AlTMsfr 
dip  rtf  new  writing.  his  bluff;  fox-hunting.  Navy-ofHcer 

By  then  he  had  already  put  an  all  father;  who  kept. love  at  bay  “I 
r~, of  lUinhiiTvh  and  vmrttad  tn  rmlonisA  a world"  "hp  IWIIlIWIift 


four  Chekhovs  at  Edinburgh  mid 
was  subsequently  with  Kenith 
Trodd.  a highly  successful  pro- 


wanted  to  colonise  a world.”  he 
wrote,  “that  he  hadn’t  invaded.”  ft 
was. this  that  sent  him,  despite  hln 


ducer  of  the  BBC’s  Wednesday  father's  scorn,  to  -university  and 
night  play  the  event  which  used  to  into  the  theatre. 


unite  the  nation  in  tears,  laughter  : Eyre’s  response  to  his  cosy 

and  civic-spirited  soul-searching.  acceptance  by  the  Establishment 

By  the  trmp  he  took  over  the  (although  *tHere  was- an  interview 
National  from  Sir  Peter  Hall  tn  for  appearances’  sake,  -he  had 
198&.  nobodv  had  laid  a glove. on  already'  been  nodded  into  the 

Him  • Natkmaljobtoffie  best  tradition  cf 

“’Xbu  mean  I rose  without  Britishappotntinwxte)  waste  gofbr 

trace?”  he  savs.  the  jugular/?  ’ . ’ 

“No.  You  rose  without  wounds.”  He  made  TumMedown  0388)  for 

But  there  were  and  are  wounds,  the  BjBft  a 
as  rayonewho  has  read  his  moving  tta  aftermath  ctfffae  F&Sdands. 
amTgraceful  memoir;  Utopia  and  jjtaflj- 
Other  Places,  wfll  know  One  para-  Margaret  Thateher  ban  bum  m 
graph  describing  his  reaction  to  apparently  impregnate,  political 
being  called  to  a hospital  to  see  his  fortress.  ..  winiifnr  j.r 

mother  after  an  accident,  reveals  The  Home  Office,  the  Ministry  of 


to  do5 


JEREMY 
HARDY 


fhxn  the  Special  Secure  Unit  (SSO) 
of  HMP  Fun  Sutton  in  Yorkshire. 
He  is  also  cautiously  hopeful  about 
higappcaL  especially  as  the  new  . 
Criminal  Cases  Review  Commis- 
sion madevery  clear  theft  view 

that  there  is  something  very wrong 
with  his  conviction. 

Howereh'Danny  istheanly  Irish 
prisoner,  in  the  whole  cf  the  British 


Exceptional  Risk.  This  has  various 


n ivv.  n ft  .t  jgggggigg 
»B35S5E5Bt5 


which  Amnesty  InterrurfinnHl  fare 
condemned  as  “cruel  and  unusual 
punishment”.  When  his  appeal 
comes  up,  he  will  be  brought  to 
court  with  all  the theatre  of  top 
sectafly  This  will  meanthat, 
instead  of  his  case  beingheard  in  a 
seisibfe  atmosphere,  the  Prison 
Service  will  set  a tone  which  tells 

fiie  public that  this  isa  jolly  scary 

man. 

'Sbu  might  think  fiiatthelRA 
ceasefire  would  lead  to  some  relax- 
ation, especially  as  an  easing  of 

conditions  in  Northern  Ireland 
prisons  has  just  bees  announced. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Danny  has 
consistently  denied  any  ia«fl.ve- 
nu^wifaflie  IRA,  they  have  con- 
sistently denied  any 
with  him,  and  no  evidence  has  ever 
hero  produced  to  connect  him  with 
them.lt  is  my  experience  that  the 
more  prisoners  protesttheir  inno- 
cence, the lesspopular  they  are 
with  the  Home  Office. 

As  for Rdisln,  she  is  staiin  the 
motherand-babyuuitof  a psychi- 
atric hospital,  to  which  sba  was 


Defence  and  the  regiment  involved 
tried  to  have  it  stopped.  But  five 
months  later  Tumbledown  was 
reshown  and  nothing  stirred.  No 
harm  was  done  to  his  career:  three 
years  later  his  contract  was 
renewed. 

Did  this  tell  us  that  in  reality  it  is 
not  so  dangerous  not  to  conform? 

Eyre  has  a more  troubling  inter- 
pretation: “It  could  infer  that  it 
does  not  matter  enough  for  people 
to  make  trouble”. 

His  careen  of  course,  has  not 
being  one  of  unremitting  success. 
There  was  The  Ploughman’s 
Lunch,  a trendy  swaggering 
attempt  in  1983  to  roast  on  a spit 
the  corruption  of  Thatcher’s 
nation.  Why  did  it  fail?  Was  it  too 
coarse?  Too  obvious  in  its  attack? 

Eyre  appears  about  to  go 
through  the  facial  motions  of  .self- 
abasing  analysis.  But  then  he 
decides  some  things  are  Just  not 
worth  the  bother:  “1  didn’t  do  it 
wen.  It’s  as  simple  as  that” 

There  Is  often  a kind  of  despera- 
tion In  your  defence  of  the  theatre, 
I say  as  if  you  are  not  sure  people 
are  willing  to  listen  to  reason. 

“1  would  not  say  desperate.  More 

devoted  than  desperate.” 

But,  1 suggest,  there  is  also  that 
eternal  dilemma  for  the  National 
Theatre  that  it  is  not  truly  for  the 


bailed  three  mouths  ago.  Because  of 

the  trauma  she  has  suffered,  doc- 
tore  have  refused  to  allow  her  to 
appear  in  court  to  face  extradition 
proceedings  brought  against  her  by 
the  German  government  Nonethe- 
less, local  policemen  seem  to  have 
the  same  fascination  with  psychi- 
atric Institu  tions  as  did  Victorian 
gentlefolk. 

Officers  have  been  turning  up 
persistently  On  one  occasion,  they 
slipped  in  unannounced  and  went 
roaming  around  the  unit  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  home  to  new  moth- 
ers suffering  serious  psychological 
problems  who  are  unlikely  to  bene- 
m frean  uniformed  men  bursting 
into  their  environment 

Staff  protested  ai  the  intrusion 
but were  told  by  police  that  “the 
new  Home  Secretary  Is  taking* 
much  more  hands-on  approach”. 
After  a week  in  which  officers 
turned  up  at  the  unit  four  times,  the 
Extradition  Squad  at  Scotland  Tbnl 
Instructed  these  zealous  local  bot- 
hies to  get  a grip  on  themselves,  and 
they  reduced  their  visits  to  two  per 


’ nation;  it  is  simply  for  the  middle 
classes. 

*1  would  not  say  it  is  for  the  mid- 
dle class.  Take  a populist  piece  of 
theatre  like  Guys  And  Dolls.  In 
what  way  does  that  reflect  the  pre- 
occuptions  of  the  British  middle  j 
class?  Clearly  it  doesn’t  It  is  gen- . 
uinely  accessible  to  anybody  in  the  | 
country  So  why  don’t  they  come? 
The  reasons  are  cost  education, 
but  mostly  because  people  are  so 
marinated  in  class  attitudes.  We 
apologists  talk  about  giving  people 
a choice  of  theatre,  an  galleries, 
etc.  But  many  people  don’t  perceive 
it  as  a choice  at  all  It  has  just  never 
entered  their  orbit.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  how  you  break  that  down." 

He  was  always  associated  with 
“ committed”  theatre.  So  did  this 
mean  he  never  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  very  people  to  whose  aid  he 
was  supposed  to  be  coming  — vic- 
tims of  social  or  political  injustice? 

“It  is  just  a very  glaring  para- 
dox,” he  says,  unhappily  “That’s 
where  TV  really  has  got  the  power; 

It  can  reach  everyone." 

He  will  turn  to  that  medium  in 
December;  making  a version  of  his 
current  Lear.  Then  he  has  agreed 
to  take  on  the  two  great  Hollywood 
leading  actresses,  Meryl  Streep 

and  Glenn  Close,  in  Mary  Stuart 

It  is  not  generally  known  that 


many  years  ago.  Eyre  was  a critic 
covering  the  Edinburgh  Festival. 
The  night  following  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  his  pieces,  a crowd 
from  the  Bristol  Revue  Company 
gathered  at  his  hotel,  shouted 
obscenities  and  threw  stones  at  his 
window 

He  gave  up  the  job.  “I  was  too 
smartass.  I felt  squalid.  1 did  not 
like  belittling  things.” 

Yet  his  sympathy  is  wholeheart- 
edly with  theatre  critics.  Indeed  he 
produces  a passionate  defence,  car- 
rying some  suggestions  or  an  elegy 
for  them. 

“In  some  respects,”  he  says, 
“they  are  subverted  by  their  over- 
whelming commitment  to  see  the- 
atre survive  and  flourish  as  a 
medium  so  they  are  sometimes  in 
the  position  of  talking  up  the 
medium.  This  is  because  they  are 
under  pressure.  They  feel  them- 
selves marginalised  by  editors  and 
arts  editors:  they  feel  they  are 
swimming  against  this  tide  of 
graphic  design,  of  fashion,  of  food 
and  restaurant  critics,  reck  and 
rail,  where  theatre  appears  quaint 
and  frail 

““This  is  precisely  because  it  isn’t 
prey  to  modernism.  You  will 
always  have  the  scale  of  the  human 
voice.  You  can’t  change  that  In  , 
essence  theatre  is  made  in  the 
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same  way  now  as  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare." 

His  last  act  for  the  National  is 
producing  Tom  Stoppard’s  new 
play  The  Invention  of  Love,  which 
opens  on  October  1.  It  has  AE 
Houseman  as  I he  central  charac- 
ter and  Oscar  Wilde  makes  a guest 
appearance. 

Why  did  he  choose  this  for  his 
farewell  production? 

“Stoppard  came  up  with  a story 
or  unrequited  love,  of  scholarship, 
poetry,  sex  — oh.  yes  — and  athleti- 
cism. It’s  a piece  of  work  that 
would  not  and  could  not  exist  in 
any  other  form  than  the  theatre.  If 
I were  lurching  for  some  sort  of 
| testamenlol  qualities  in  Itom’s  play 
it  is  that  it  exemplifies  what  I hove 
been  trying  to  do  for  the  past  10 
years.” 

The  word  royal  hangs  on  his  the- 
atre’s title  like  a short-circuited 
word  in  a neon  sign,  the  NT  always 
standing  tall  over  the  royal  With 
the  people  now — temporarily — in 
power  did  he  think  this  word  could 
be  dumped? 

“No,"  he  says.  “It  would  bean  act 
oT  gratuitous  attention-grabbing.” 

Not  Eyre's  way. 

Richard  Eyrv  trill  give  a talk  of 
the  Royal  National  Theatre  an  Sep- 
tember 29  (6pm)  on  his  years  as 
art  istic  director 


week.  However;  at  one-thirty  on 
Thursday  morning,  a single  officer 
from  a different  local  police  station 
arrived  and  demanded  entry  The 
night-nurse  told  him  that  R6isin 

People  who  pose 
as  being  love-me- 
or-hate-mefolk 
are  usually  crass 
and  insensitive, 
like  Clare  Short 


and  her  baby  Loimm;  were  asleep, 
and  asked  him  to  leave,  bat  he 
pushed  past  her  and  made  his  way 
to  their  room,  saying  that  be  had  to 
be  satisfied  that  it  was  really  hen 
As  many  new  mothers  wfll  under- 
stand. Rfibin  is  so  short  cf  sleep 
that  the  intrusion  failed  to  rouse 
her  and  she  was  only  wakened  as 
the  policeman  was  being  Anally 

and  noisily  ejected  from  the  unit. 


By  seven  o’clock,  Roisrn  had 
become  very  distressed,  and  the 
nurse  phoned  the  relevant  police 
station  to  protest  The  receptionist 
told  her  that  it  was  too  early  in  the 
morning  as  the  station  does  not 

open  for  business  until  nine. 

Apparently  the  British  are  only 
now  learning  how  to  express  emo- 
tions. Fbr  myself  I weep  buckets 
whenever  I watch  the  earthquake 
scaie  In  the  1938 movie  San  Fran- 
cisco. starring  Clark  Gable  and 
Jeanette  MacDonald.  But  I don't 
think  it  makes  me  a good  person, 
nor  would  I particularly  want  any- 
one else  to  see  medo  it- 

Moreover,  the  words  "how  to” 
rather  suggest  that  there  is  a tech- 
nique involved  in  expressing  emo- 
tions; that,  as  in  politics,  what  you 
feel  is  less  important  than  bow  you 
put  it  across.  Hence,  we  believe  that 
Tony  Blair  is  more  passionate  than 
William  Hague,  because  Blair  isa 
performer  and  Hague  Is  a charm- 
less berk. 

What  I think  Is  important  is  not 
how  we  communicate  our  emo- 


tions, but  whether  we  have  any  and, 
if  so.  which  ones  and  about  what 
For  example,  the  reason  people 
manufacture  and  seD  land-mines  is 
not  that  they  can’t  express  shame 
but  that  they  have  none  Their  over- 
riding emotion  is  greed,  and  thev 
express  it  very  dearly 

And  very  often,  it’s  better  that  we 
don't  express  emotions  because  it 
can  lead  to  our  becoming  abusive 
and  violent  or  hurting  someone 
rise’s  feelings.  For  example,  I felt 
only  slight  sadness  about  the  death 

of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  but  I did 

not  queue  up  to  express  that  feeling 
in  a book  of  condolence  because  it 
would  have  been  a pointlessly  cruel 
thing  to  do. 

Nor  would  I lean  across  to  some- 
one on  a train  and  say  “Christ 
you’re  fat”;  even  though  IPs  what  I 
might  think  and  feeL 

People  who  pose  as  being  love- 
me-or-hate-me  folk  who  speak  their 
minds  and  can't  help  what  anyone 
else  thinks,  are  usually  thought- 
less, crass  and  insensitive;  like 
Clare Short 
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The  reputation  of  Roots  author 
Alex  Haley  is  again  under  attack: 
on  BBC2  tonight  he  will  be 
accused  of  fabrication  and  of 
betraying  his  race.  But  however 
many  people  try  to  discredit  him, 
says  Pascoe  Sawyers 
(left),  Haley  told  the  truth 
about  one  of  the  great 
crimes  against  humanity 


Like  many  first  genera- 
tion tilack  Britons,  I 
didn’t  even  know  I bad 
African  heritage  until 
the  mid-1970s.  Before 
then,  apart  from  the 
superficialities  of  skin  colour  and 
hair  texture,  it  had  never  occurred 
to  me  that  I was  different  from  my 
many  white  schoolmates.  We 
shared  the  same  tastes,  interests 
and  culture,  and  X doubt  if  I’d  have 
recognised  racism  even  if  it  came 
and  slapped  me  in  the  lace.  Which, 
metaphorically  speaking,  it  proba- 
bly did  on  several  occasions. 

Then  I found  out  that  there  was 
a whole  dimension  of  me  that  I 
knew  nothing  about.  That  was  in 
1977,  when  the  BBC  screened  the 
TV  dramatisation  of  Alex  Haley's. 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  best-seBen 
Roots.  The  book,  which  was  pub- 
lished a year  earlier;  could  have 
been  subtitled  Slavery  For  Begin- 
ners. It  was  the  story  of  how  Haley 
traced  his  ancestry  through  six 
generations  to  a 16-year-old  youth 
called  Kunta  Kinte,  who  was  stolen 
from  his  village  in  the  Gambia, 
shackled  in  chains,  taken  to  Amer- 
ica and  forced  into  slavery 
Before  Roots,  I had  thought  of 
“Africans"  as  almost  alien,  and  cer- 
tainly inferior;  creatures  — which 
is  not  surprising  given  I was  raised 
on  Tarzan  hooks,  comics  and  films. 
Finding  out  I was  one  of  “them", 
and  seeing  the  truth  about  how  I 
came  to  be  born  here  and  not  in 
Africa,  was  one  of  the  most  painful 
experiences  of  my  life.  Could  this 
really  have  happened?  Why  didn't 
my  parents  tell  me  about  it?  Did  all 
my  white  friends  and  white  teach- 
ers know  about  it? 

Roots  seemed  to  have  an  equally 
devastating  effect  on  the  white 
kids  at  my  school.  Apart  from  a 
few  budding  bigots,  they  were 
humbled  and  embarrassed  at  see- 
ing for  the  first  time  the  evil  com- 
mitted by  their  ancestors  against 
mine.  But  that  didn’t  stop  lots  of 
them  taking  beatings  in  the  play- 
ground every  Monday  after 
another  Sunday  night  instalment 
of  the  serial.  Emotions  and  racial 
tension  were  high  for  a while  after 
the  screening. 

The  book  put  the  Issue  of  the 
transatlantic  slave  trade  on  the 
mainstream  agenda  for  the  first 
time  In  modern  history  and  Is 
widely  acknowledged  as  one  of 
this  century’s  most  significant  lit- 
erary works.  A record  120  million 
people  tuned  into  the  TV  serial  in 
America,  and  it  attracted  huge 
audiences  here.  So  what  made  it 
more  important  than  any  other 
book  of  family  history? 

When  Haley  explained  how  he 


Up..  .American  countertenor 
Daniels  shoots  to  international 
prominence  In  his  1994  debut  with 
GUmmerglass  Opera,  as  a ’positively 
incendiary1  Nero  in  Monteverdi's 
L'lncoronazkxiedi  Poppea. 1 
Up ..  . Daniels's  fame  spreads 
beyond  International  borders.  He 
makes  Ns  Glyndeboume  debut  in 
1998  inPeter  Sellars's  Theodora, 
and  in  the  same  season  plays 
Oberon  forthe  ENO. 

And  away..  .London  audiences 
can  see  the  countertenor  once 
praised  for  his  ‘ferocious  coloratura' 
(sounds  a nasty  affliction)  at  the 
Barbican  this  week,  when  he  takes 
on  Sesto  in  the  Royal  Opera’s 
Julius  Caesar. 


Falling: 


Collins 


Going  . . . After  a botched 
assassination  attempt  on  hubbie 
Ian,  EastEnders'  Cindy  hightails  it  to 
Paris  with  nippers  in  tow.  A film 
career  beckons,  apparently,  for 
actress  Collins. 

Going.. . A year  passes.  Coilins 
has  a baby.  There’s  no  visible 
action  on  the  acting  front  Has  the 
dreaded  curse  of  the  soaps — 
ex-stars  slithering  into  obscurity — 
struck  again? 

Gone ...  Not  that  she's  conceding 
defeat  or  anything,  but  Collins  this 
week  announced  her  return  to  Albert 
Square.  ’Watford  beware!’  says  she; 
Hollywood,  it  seems,  can  breathe 
rather  more  easily. 


sold  the  idea  of  the  book  to  his  pub- 
lishers, he  said:  “I  told  them  that 
what  I wanted  to  write  was  techni- 
cally the  story  of  my  own  family 
but  broadly  it  would  really  be  the 
saga  of  a people  Every  black  per- 
son in  America  ancestrally  traces 
back  to  an  African  boro  and  reared 
in  a village,  who  was  captured,  put 
into  a ship,  brought  across  the 
ocean,  sold  anri  passed  through 
successions  of  plantations." 

Haley  fulfilled  his  objective:  The 
book  was  also  responsible  for  a 
new  trend  for  hlack  and  white  peo- 
ple — lineage  tracing.  With  this  in 
mind  I joined  a group  of  100  black 
people  from  the  UK,  including  my 
father  and  six-year-old  son,  for  our 
first  trip  to  Africa.  We  arrived  In 
the  Gambia  for  the  week-long 
Roots  Homecoming  Festival.  The 
festival,  part  of  a cultural-tourism 
initiative  by  the  Gambian  govern- 
ment, was  organised  to  celebrate 
the  21st  anniversary  of  the  book’s 
publication. 


The  Gambia  is  one  of  the 
smallest  and  most  hos- 
pitable counties  In 
Africa.  Located  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  on 
the  mid-west  African 
coast,  it  has  a population  of  just 
over  one  mill  inn,  made  UP  of  eight 
distinct  but  harmonious  ethnic 
groups.  Like  most  other  parts  of 
the  continent,  its  people  are  poor 
and  Its  infrastructure  underdevel- 
oped. But  it  has  a well  developed 
tourism  industry  and  an  unenvi- 
able reputation  as  the  place  where 
mature  European  women  go  to  buy 
sex  with  young  African  men. 

But  most  of  us  who  journeyed  to 
the  Gambia,  our  minds  dotted  with 
images  of  Kunta  Kinte,  Kizzy  and 
Chicken  George,  did  not  see  our- 
selves as  tourists  taking  in  the  sea 
air  on  bone-white  beaches;  we 
were  more  like  orphaned  sons  and 
daughters  returning  to  a mother- 
land we  had  lost.  Same  of  us. 
myself  included,  secretly  har- 
boured ambitions  of  finding  some 
facts  about  our  African  lineage. 

Unfortunately  we  did  not  have 
the  kind  of  basic  information  that 
had  encouraged  Alex  Haley  to  trek 
back  along  his  family  tree.  He  was 
inspired  by  stories  he  had  heard  as 
a boy  when  he  spent  many  a sum- 
mer evening  sitting  on  the  porch  of 
his  family  home  in  America’s  deep 
south  listening  to  his  grandmother 
and  great  aunts  conversing  about 
their  family  heritage. 

They  invariably  talked  about 
the  same  thing  the  “old  African" 
slave,  Kunta  Kinte.  After  one  too 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
escaping,  Kunta  was  given  the 


Chain  gang...  Alex  Haley  (top),  charged  with  inventing  200  years  of  family  history;  LeVar  Burton, 
above,  as  a young  Kunta  Kinte  In  the  Roots  TV  series;  and,  below,  the  octogenarian  Binta  Kinte 


option  of  being  castrated  or  hav- 
ing his  foot  amputated.  The  loss  of 
his  foot  put  a stop  to  Konta's 
efforts  to  escape,  but  he  continued 
his  fight  for  a mental  and  spiritual 
freedom  by  passing  on  informa- 
tion about  his  language  and  cul- 
ture to  his  only  child,  Kizzy  Kizzy 
in  torn  passed  the  Information  on 
to  her  child,  Chicken  George. 

felling  him  that  the  “Old  African" 

was  his  father  as  part  of  her 
efforts  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  product  of  the  slave  mas- 
ter’s frequent  raping  of  hen 

Through  Konta’s  determination 
to  keep  the  story  of  his  lineage 
alive,  Haley  had  enough  clues  to 
lead  him  in  the  right  direction 
when  he  decided  to  dig  for  his  roots. 

I’ve  absolutely  no  idea  which 
part  of  West  Africa  my  ancestors 
were  taken  from,  but  if  1 had  a 
choice.  1 think  it  would  have  been 
the  Gambia.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  critics  believe  that  Alex 
Haley  “chose"  it  as  his  ancestral 
homeland  long  before  he  embarked 
on  the  12-year  search  for  his  fam- 
ily’s origins.  His  detractors  claim 
there  is  a vast  body  of  evidence,  ! 
including  a virtual  confession  I 
before  his  death  from  a heart 
attack  in  1992,  that  Haley  fabri- ! 
cated  huge  chunks  of  the  book’s 
contents.  In  1978  Haley  paid 
$650,000  in  an  out  of  court  settle- 
ment to  the  author  Harold  Couxian- 
dec  Co  inlander  claimed  that  Haley 


had  plagiarised  up  to  80  passages 
from  his  1967  noveL  The  African. 

It  was  almost  as  if  Haley  was 
anticipating  the  criticism  that 
would  eventually  come  when  he 
wrote  in  the  book’s  final  chapter 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge... 
every  lineage  within  Roots  is  from 
either  nay  African  or  American 
families’  carefully  preserved-  oral 
history  much  of  which  I have  been 
able  conventionally  to  corroborate 
with  documents.” 

In  1981  genealogists  Gary  and 
Elizabeth  Mills  described  him  as  a 
typical  “amateur  genealogist"  and 
attacked  his  over-dependence  on 
the  oral  history  passed  down  by 
members  of  his  family  and  the  gri- 
ots  (oral  historians)  he  had  met  in 
the  Gambia.  In  preference  to  the 
documented  historical  record.  For 
example,  in  a study  of  archived 
records  from  the  relevant  area  and  | 

By  citing  Alex  Haley 
as  a fraud,  his 
mostly  white  critics 
seem  to  imply  that 
slavery  had  a lesser 
impact  on  the  African 
race  than  we  were  j 
led  to  believe  A 


dates,  they  found  that  Toby  (the 
slave  name  given  to  Kunta  Kinte), 
died  eight  years  before  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  his  daughter; 
Kizzy  in  1790. 

However  the  most  savage  and 
comprehensive  attack  came  from 
journalist  Philip  Nobile  soon  after 
Haley’s  death.  Nobile  described 
Roots  as  “the  modern  era’s  most 
successful  literary  hoax",  claim- 
ing that  £faley  “invented  200  years 
of  family  history*. 

Damning  as  these  criticisms 
might  appear  to  be,  for  most  of  us 
on  the  trip,  the  scepticism  about 
Roots  was  not  a significant  issue. 
For  me,  the  Roots  Homecoming 
Festival  too  became  a bit  of  an 
irrelevance.  1 was  far  more  inter- 
ested in  going  out  and  meeting  the 
people,  mainly  men:  taxi  drivers, 
hotel  staff,  market  stall  holders 
and  “bumsters",  the  guys  who 


were  the  official  festival  party  the 
entire  population  of  about  1,000 
people  were  coaxed  into  welcoming 
us.  it  reminded  me  of  Haley’s 
description  of  his  first  visit  to  the 
village.  Word  had  got  out  about 
who  he  was  and  to  his  surprise  he 
was  meet  by.a  crowd  of  the  “black- 
est people  I had  ever  seen",  chant- 
ing what  they  thought  was  his 
name.  “Mr  Kinte,  Mr  Kinte..." 

The  experience  brought  Haley  to 
tears,  bat  20  years  on.  the  crowd’s 
welcome  made  us  feel  uncomfort- 


able. It’s  flamy  Alex  Haley  had 
come  here  in  search  of  his  African 


Identity  but  in  so  doing,  he  seems 
to  hare  left  a residue  of  his  Western 


mentality  which  has  changed, 
almost  contaminated,  these  river 


side  village  people. 

The  most  obvious  attraction  for 
any  visitor  to  JuffUreh  is  meeting 
Binta  Kinte.  well  over  80  years  old, 
she  is  Konta’s  oldest  surviving  rel- 
ative: She  looked  almost  regal, 
wrapped  in  her  Muslim  shawl  as 
we  encircled  bee  Binta  sat  silent. 


with  occasional  hints  of  amuse- 


ment and  boredom  on  her  face,  as  a 


guide  told  how  he,  personally,  had 
helped  Alex  Haley  to  find  his  roots. 

Like  many  others  in  the  Gam- 
bia, Binta  Kinte  makes  her  living 
from  tourists.  She  was  happy  to  he 
photographed  with  almost  every 
single  member  of  our  party  with- 
out exchanging  a word  with  any  of 
us.  Some  said  it  was  because  she 


couldn’t  speak  English,  but  I 
wasn’t  convinced.  We  marie  our 


obligatory  donations  to  the  bowl 
on  the  table  In  front  of  hen  but 
somehow  it  didn’t  feel  right  that 
this  dignified  did  lady  should  be 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a smiling, 
nodding,  tourist  attraction. 

In  the  process  of  telling  his 
story  Haley  portrays  Africa  as  a 
virtual  idyll,  consisting  of  lush 
green  landscapes,  weft-organised 
societies  and  a people  living  in 
harmony  guided  by  ancient  tradi 
tions,  values  and  laws.  Even 
though  a lot  of  that  has  now  fallen 
apart,  Haley’s  description  helps  to 
remind  us  that  African  people  had 
a great  and  glorious  past  before 
they  were  enslaved  by  Arabs  and 
then  Europeans.  It  has  Inspired 
thousands  of  people  from  all  over 
the  African  diaspora  to  see  Africa 
as  their  motherland  and  to  re- 
affirm their  African  identity 
And  by  citing.  Alex  Haley  as  a 
fraud,  his  mostly  white  critics 
seem  to  imply  that  slavery  had  a 
lesser  impact  on  the  African  race 
than  we  were  led  to  believe. 
Ttinight,  a BBC2  documentary 
claims  to  show  that  “Haley  totally 
fabricated  the  existence  of  Kunta 
Kinte".  But  while  most  black  peo- 
ple would  accept  that  Roots  may 
not  hare  been,  a totally  faithful 
record  of  Haley’s  family  history  it 
still  represents  the  historical 
record  of  one  of  the  major  crimes 
against  humanity  the  story  of  how 
we  were  stolen  from  our  homes, 
taken  to  the  Wbst  and  stripped  of 
our  names,  languages,  religion  and 
culture.  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, Roots  is  an  unchallenge- 
able testament  of  symbolic  truth. 


The  Roots  Of  Alex  Haley  1$  on  8BC2 
tonight  at  BAOpm. 


Got  a dirt-digging  hack  on  your  back?  Call  John  Cunningham’s  discreet  but  violent  Minders  to  the  Artistic  World 
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Provocations 


Just  imagine.  For  many  years, 
you,  the  unknown  artiste,  have 
struggled  on  the  breadline  In 
your  attic  with  tally  your  ofls/type- 
writerfor  company  when  suddenly 
in  the  flash  of  sodium  lamp,  you  are 
reckoned  a genius — you  have  cre- 
ated, in  the  words  of  the  critics,  a 
defining  work  of  art/Iiterature,  and 
celebrity  is  thrust  upon  you,  You 
congratulate  yourself  Somehow^ 
you  always  knew  you’d  do  U. 

And  then  you  are  welcomed  to 
public  life —a  life,  you  discover;  of 
intruding  journalists,  of  pushy 
biographers,  of  plagiaries.  A life 
where  your  one-time  weakness  for 

cheap  wine  has  become  a drink 
problem;  where  your  teenage  fling 
with  the  girl  next  door  becomes  a 
saucy  sex  ramp... 

This  week  has  brought  several 
such  instances  of  literary  mug- 


ging and  trespass  to  light  Saul 
Beftow  joined  a line  of  distin- 
i guished  figures  when  he  com- 
plained, in  interview  with  this 
newspaper,  how  angry  and  impo- 
tent he  felt  ai  not  being  able  to  stop 
a book  being  written  about  him. 
More  unusual  was  the  revenge 
taken  by  the  family  of  Jeffrey 
Bernard.  They  banned  Graham 
Lord,  his  biographer,  from  attend- 
ing yesterday’s  funeral  of  the 
Spectator's  Low  Life  coIumnisL 

Bernard’s  relatives  were  out- 
raged by  Lord’s  booze  ’n’  sex  biog. 
ironically  titled  Just  The  One. 
Lord,  in  turn,  was  wounded  by  the 
exclusion  order;  and  huffed  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  They  all  take 
such  pride  in  being  a bohemian 
family  yet  now  they  are  behaving 
like  suburban  bank  clerks." 

More  alarming  Is  the  case  of  a 
writer  working  on  a life  or  the 
painter  Lucian  Freud,  trailed  in  the 

publisher's  catalogue  as  “the  biack- 
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legitimately  to  keep  private — 
blameless,  painterly  things  like 
shoulders  too  closely  with  some 
vibrant  bit  of  London  where 
artists  coagulate,  Soho  or  the  East 
End  — why  shouldn’t  he  be 
allowed  to  prise  the  talons  of  a 
researcher  off  his  private  life? 

Freud  might  argue,  as  Philip 
Larkin  famously  did — that  all  we 
need  to  know  about  a creative 
artist  can  be  deduced  from  his  or 
her  work. 

Just  as  art  dealers  and  agents  are 


M Kent,  who  copied  out  chunks  of 
poems  by  two  Scottish  writers, 
changing  only  the  place  names, 
apologised  for  his  deceit  tfal^  week. 
Kent  had  the  grace  to  admit  that  he 
had  ■’modified"  the  work  of  Derick 
Thomson  and  Meg  Batemari,  and 
passed  it  off  as  his  own. 

A court  case  forthe  two  Scots 
poets  would  probably  be  expensive. 
But  think  how  modi  simpler  it 
would  be  if  there  existed  such 
firms  as  the  respected  (but  imagi- 
nary) outfit  Ptagiar.  Ripaff  & Kray 


est  sheep  in  a distinctly  dusky 
dynastic  flock":  he  has  disappeared 
after  aflegeefly  getting  "threats  con- 
nected with  his  research". 

Wowl  No  one  is  implicating  foe 
mysterious  Freud  but  it  must  be 
said,  he  is  well  known  for  not  wel- 
coming inquiries  into  his  personal 
life.  Of  course,  it  might  just  be  that 
the  “disappearance"  of  the 
“threatened”  author  is  a stunt  by 
the  publisher  Richard  Cohen  to  get 
free  publicity 

But  suppose  that  Lucian  Freud 
does  Indeed  have  things  he  wishes 


necessary  facilitators,  what  if  there  — Minders  to  foe  Artistic  World, 
was  another  type  of  service,  spe-  'Yes,  sir  A poet  has  been  steal- 

malising  in  sorting  out  disputes  in  Ing  your  best  lines,  has  he?  No 

that  fractious  sphere?  A firm  you  trouble  at  all,  Sir.  Wehave  a range 

could  call  up,  perhaps,  to  put  the  of  disincentives...  our  staff  cm  gu 

frlghtensr&ausoms  rat-writer  round  to  the  guilty  party  and  leave 

whose  idea  of  a serious  biog  is  to  him  with  a temporary  case 

expose  your  unpaid  alimony  writer’s  cramp.  Or  we  can  guaran- 

Wicked?  Hardly:  there’s  nothing  tee  permanent  writer’s  block  iHth 
civilised  about  foe  under-belly  of  a few  whacks  of  a baseball  bat  to 

the  creative  world— behind  the  the  cranium."  i 

facade  of  first  nights,  publisher's  Tough,  but  Lt’s  surely  time  cer- 

partles  and  gallery  previews,  it’s  tain  wflri  elements  in  the  arts  were 

as  bitchy  and  cut-throat  as  a street  put  under  manners.  It’s  a form  of 
market  or  a City  boardroom.  rough  and  ready  justice  of  which 

Feuds  Sourish.  Rip-off  mer-  Jeffrey  Bernard,  endearingly  spite- 

chants  thrive.  A Cornish  poet,  Alan  fill  to  the  last,  would  surely  approve. 


p*&v 
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Whether  you  read,  the  Guardian  International  on  a Tegular 
or  occasional  basis,  your  views  and  opinions  about  the 
paper  are  important  to  as.  To  ensure  that  the  Guardian 
International  better  reflects  your  interests  and  needs  we- 
wouldbexxry  grattfhdfyoucouLdhelpusby  completing 
arid  returning  the  short  questionnaire  below. 

As  a token  of  appreciation  for  your  help  roe  wiR  enter  your 
reply  into  a prize  draw  in  which  you  can  win  one  of  S 
BaygenFreeplay  wind-up  radios  or  a copy  cf the  Beet  Ever 
Notes  and  Queries  book.  Pleasejbllowthejblding  instruc- 
tions overleaf  so  that  you  can  retitrn  the  questionnaire 
using  the  International  Reply  Paid  Postage  Service. 

We  hone  entrusted  the  staroey  to  Objectme  Research,  who 
will  treat  your  reply  in  the  strictest  of confidence,  as  guar- 
anteed. by  the  Code  cf  Conduct  cf  the  European  Society  for 
Opinion  and  Marketing  Research.  To  enter  the  prize  draw 
please  ensure  that  you  return,  your  reply  by  the  closing  date 
of  October  1st 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  help  us  with  our  research. 
Yours  faithfully 

AlanRusbridger 

Editor 


Readership 


Where  did  you  obtain  this  copy  of  the  Guardian 
international? 

ftanews-stand/kinsk/shop  □ 

, a*  a hotel  3.  = 
atanahport/wfaflgttgpeffing  _^J 
lsubscription/regtilar  order  LJ 
circulated  office  copy 
. . in  another  way  • LJ  (11) 


on: 


In  which  country  did  you  obtain  the  newspaper? 

(pbasewriUm) 

(12-13) 


I Did  you  obtain  it 

m your  country  of  residence  □ 
whilst  travelling  on  hobday/for  personal  reasons  LJ 
whilft  travelling  on  business  LJ 


(14) 


ES  At  what  time  of  day  did  you  obtain  it? 

morning  on  of  publication  LJ 
lunchtime  on  day  of  publication  □ 
later  on  day  of  publication  □ 
morning  on  the  day  after  publication  □ 

later  □ 

ES  How  easy  was  it  for  you  to  obtain  the  copy? 

very  easy  G feidyeasy  Q. 

fairly  difficult  Ul  very  difficult  LJ 

Ku  Which,  if  any,  of  the  following  problems  have 
you  encountered  when  trying  to  obtain  the 
Guardian  international  in  the  last  12  months? 

copies  not  yet  arrived  Q edition  was  sold  out  □ 
rxnlyywajeidav’ls  copy  available  G no  copies  wllsHf  at  all  LJ 

other  problems  writer*)  noptecMemsencoantraed  LI 


(IS) 


(18) 


_CZL 


Is  there  anywhere  you  would  expect  to  be  able 
to  buy  the  Guardian  international,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  do  so? 


street: 


town/ city:  »—  ■ 

from  yourself,  who  else  reads  the  copies 
Guardian  International  you  buy? 

. — - Q other  family  members  □ 

Q|  friends  G 

□ 


HHintiy 


leagues 


friends  LJ 

nobody  else  LI 


What  are  your  main  reasons  for  buying  the 

Guardian  International? (Hauct&asmangasapphfl 


British  news 
[news 

to  help  practise  my  English 

sports  news  and  results 

I usually  read  tixe  Guarffian  in  Ac  UK 

' other  (please  specify) 


□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

Q 
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Lu  a]  Which  of  the  following  do  you  read  in  the 
Guarcfian  International? 

b]  Which  of  these  are  of  particular  importance 
to  you?  (pieax  tide  no  more  than  3) 


British  news 
European  news 

QtiiccIntCTpatipnalPCTg,, 

UK  Politics 

JnWPMtintoill’Sptitiis-- 

British  sport 
British  horseracing 

6vns«neQtf.. 

Pin«v«»»n^ 

C5ty  prices 
Obituaries 

Jsdsdaw.. 

Arts 

Women 

Weather.  _ 

TV/ Radio 
The  Week 

rp  »he  fgbi'Tfd  jfctfgp.  - 

Pass  Notes 

Edpsitips.. 

Society 

Online 

Appointment  ads 

Other  ads 
Other 
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(28) 


(29) 


L sa. 


Is  there  anything  missing  from  the  Guardian 
International  which  you  would  like  added  or  areas 
of  current  coverage  that  you  would  like  expanded? 

(35-36) 

Overall,  how  would  you  rate  the  Guardian 
International? 

RTfpUmt.  □ Good  □ Fair  □ Poor  □ 

What  are  your  main  reasons  for  giving  this  rating? 
(please  write  in) 

07) 


UB  Apart  from  the  Guardian  Intemationai,  which  other 
newspapers  have  you  read  In  the  last  seven  days? 

(please  write  in)  (40-41) 

(42-43) 

(44-45) 

iSi&i  a]  How  often  do  you  normally  buy  each  of  the 
following  daily  newspapers? 

Sotocripfioo  3 or  more  1 or2i 


less  often  never 


The  Guardian  □ 
The  Daily  THegraph  G 

toKijiTba^-  -3— 

The  Independent  LJ 
The  Tunes  □ 

TfatHTHtmw  LI 

Vfall  StreetJonznal  Europe  □ 


bmasawaak 

□ 

□ 

□ 

■weak 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

oM 

...... 

□ 
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HO" 

Cf  (SI) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

O 

a 

O "' 

"cr 

Q " 

""□"(54)' 

b] 


When  travelling  in  Europe,  how  often  do  you  buy 
the  international  edition  of  the  Guardian? 

all  or  most  trips  □ roughly  every  other  trip  O 

less  often  a never  G (55) 


C] 


How  would  you  rate  the  Guardian  intemationai  in 
comparison  to  the  other  English  language 
newspapers  you  read? 

better  □ worse  □ 

■boot  the  same  G don’t  read  any  others  G (56) 


d]  Which,  If  any,  of  the  following  publications  do  you 

subscribe  to  or  buy  regularly? 


Buy 


The  Economist  □ □ (57-58)  The  European 


Qs-g? 


Newsweek  □ □ 

Time  G G 
Weekly  Telegraph  G G 


Guardian  Weekly  □ □ 

The  Observer  G G 
The  Sunday  Times  G LJ 
National  Geographic  a a 

ES  Which,  if  any,  of  the  following  intemationai 
television  channels  can  you  watch  at  home? 

BBC  Prime  G BBC  World  G 

CNN  International  G Discovery  G 

Eoronews  □ European  Business  News  □ 

MTV  Europe  G NBCSuperChsnnel  □ 

TNiyCartoon  Network  G 

BS  How  often  do  you  normally  listen  to  the  BBC 
World  Service? 

daSy/almost  daily  □ 2 or  3 times  a week  □ 

less  (Xteo/onlywhm  travelling  □ never  Q 


(59) 


09) 


I a]  How  often  do  you  use  the  Internet 
(other  than  for  e-mail)? 

daOy/abnost  daily  G 2 m- 3 times  a week  G 

less  often  G never -ckiput  question  18  G 


P9 


b]  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  following  internet 
sites? 

G Guardian  Recnutnct  □ 

The  Tiroes  ^ 


The  Guardian  Newspaper  _ 

The  Independent  LJ 

Electronic  Telegraph  G 


None  of  these 


(61) 


c]  In  an  average  week,  how  much  time  do  you  spend 
accessing  on-line  newspapers  or  news  services? 

Less  than  an  hour  G 1-2  hours  G 

3-5  boors  LJ  longer  LJ 

do  not  access  LJ  (62) 


About  you 


Are  you: 

Male  G 


Female  G 


04) 


KStti  How  old  are  you: 

Under  25  □ 25-34  G 35-44G  45-54  G 55-64  G 65+  □ 

EH3  What  is  your  working  status? 

full  time  employed  □ student  - skip  to  Q24  □ 

self-employed  G retired  - skip  to  Q2+  □ 

Part  time  employed  G Otherwise  not  working  - eJcip  to  Q24-  □ 06) 

UJI  Which  type  of  organisation  do  you  work  for? 

Commercial  Oneamsation/Companv  estabMuoeal- 

manufecturing  LJ  nmverrity/hi^ier  education 

retaiVtimding/distribntkm  G school 

banlqug/finance/insnrance  G Govemment/public  sector 

media/marketing  services  LJ  C3iarity/non-pmfit  making  organisation  

other  services  □ Other  (pieax  specify)  □ 

08) 


In  which,  if  any,  of  the  following  are  you  involved 
during  the  course  of  your  work? 

general  management  U 
sales/marketing  U 
recruitment  □ 
dealing  with  snppliers/buying  goods  and  services  CJ 

none  of  these  □ 09) 

ESI  Into  which  of  the  broad  ranges  shown  below  does 
your  annual  income  before  taxes  fall? 

Under  £15,000  □ £i5JOOO-£3*S99  □ £65,000-  £34499  □ 

£3Sfl00  -£i9#99  G £50.000 -£7*399  G £75,000  or  more  G (70) 

LE£J  Which,  if  any,  of  the  following  have  you  done  in  a 
business  or  private  capacity  in  the  last  12  months? 

bad  an  article,  paper  or  book  published  □ 

written  a letter  to  an  editor  of  a newspaper  or  magazine  LJ 

.vritteataa  pnbUcrf6dsl  — LJ. 

been  involved  in  an  environmental/conservation  group  LJ 

given  a speech  or  addressed  a public  meeting  □ 

_b^Aactive.bia  profesiDiudgixrap/roianutiee  _ _ _ G. 

been  active  in  a cultural  organisation  LJ 

taken  on  an  active  role  in  a social  or  dvil  issue  LJ 

none  of  these  LJ  (71) 

EEu  in  the  last  12  months  how  many  times  have  you 
travelled  outside  your  country  of  residence: 

a]  for  boli  day/personal  reasons  bl  for  buaaess/work  reasons 

, None  G(72)  3 (73) 

1 G 

St-. 

4-5  □ 

&a. 

10-19  j . 

20+ times  G 


•—a 

3- 

a 

:-3‘ 


wfo 

& 

3 

□ 

3 

□ 


2 or  less 


In  total,  how  many  nights  did  you  spend  away  from 
home  on  your  last  international  trip? 

□ 3-4  □ S-6  G 7-14  G 15  or  more  Q 


(74) 


What  is  your  country  of  residence  (pkKnttta) 


(75-76) 


Are  you: 

a national  ofyonr  country  of  residence 
national  of  another  country  (please  specify) 


8 1771 
(78-79) 


Please  write  In  your  name  and  address  below  if  you  would  like  to  enter 
the  prize  draw: 

Name: 


Address: 


Postcode:, 
Telephone  number: 


Country: 


Al  delalte  you  provide  wffl  to  treated  eonfidonttafly  as  gutantead  by  tha  cods  of  conduct  oC 
th*  European  Sodety  for  Soda!  Bid  Marketing  Ramarch. 

Tick  thto  boat  if  you  do  not  want  to  anterttwpriza  draw  Q ^ 

Tick  ttvs  box  It  you  wotid  not  bo  wiSng  ts  particJpBt*  In  turtfter 
reseercti  carrisd  out  on  behalf  ol  Guaidun  M«5a  (4oup  Q 


Please  return  the  questionnaire  to  Objective  Research,  Coast  Road,  Normans  Bay,  Pevensey,  East  Sussex  BN24  6PU  United  Kingdom 
By  following  the  folding  instructions  overleaf  you  can  use  the  International  Business  Reply  Paid  Service 


Fold  5 


How  to  return  the  questionnaire: 

First  fold  the  page  into  a tali  strip  (folds  1 and  2) 
then  create  an  ‘envelope’  using  folds  3 and  4 
finally  fold  the  'taiT  in  two  (using  fold  5)  and  tuck  the  ‘tail’  into  the  ‘envelope.’ 

please  do  net  staple  or  sellotape  the  envelope. 

If  you  wish  to  use  your  own  envelope,  please  provide  postage  (as  the  International 
Business  Reply  Postage  only  works  with  the  official  design)^ 

Many  Thanks - 
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Racing 

Chris  Hawkins  expects  John  Dunlop’s  cctfi  to  be  Eddery’s  4,000th  Bi^  vitonw 
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expecis  jonn  Dunlop’s  colt  to  be  Pat  Eddery’s  4,000th  British  winner  DctQQGrS  DrSWPI 

Silver’s  turn  for  gold  in  the  St  Leger  victory  fails  to 


cut  Classic  odds 


Frankie  dettori, 
who  rides  Stowaway, 
is  attempting  a -hat- 
trick  in  today’s  Per- 
temps  St  Leger  at  Doncaster 
having  won  the  race  for  the 
last  two  years  on  Classic  Cli- 
che and  Shantou. 

Lester  Piggott  proved  it  can 
be  done  by  winning  on  Nijin- 
sky, Athens  Wood  and  Bou- 
cher in  the  early  70s  but  it  is 
asking  a lot  even  of  a genius 
like  the  little  Italian. 

Dettori  mast  fancy  his 
chances  as  Stowaway,  winner 
of  the  Great  Voitigenr  Stakes, 
goes  into  the  race  with  nan- 
mum  confidence. 

“He's  a lightly-raced  colt 
and  is  stHL  improving,"  sarifl 
Simon  Crisfard,  racing  man- 
ager to  GodoJphin.  “I  don’t 
think  we’ve  got  to  the  bottom 
of  him  yet  and  the  extra  dis- 
tance will  be  no  problem.  I 
think  he’ll  win." 

Stowaway  has  hwd  only 
four  races  in  his  life  and  has 
never  finished  out  of  the  first 
two.  At  York  last  timo  he 
found  extra  to  beat  Silver  Pa- 
triarch by  half  a length  and  it 

looks  very  much  like  a matr-Vi  ; 
between  the  pair  again  . 
afternoon.  I 

Silver  Patriarch  is  best 
known  for  his  spectacular  fin- 
ishing effort  in  the  Epsom 
Derby  when  he  came  from  an- 
other parish  to  run  Benny 
The  Dip  to  a short  iwari 
As  a result  he  started  a 
short-priced  favourite  for  the 
Irish  Derby  but  ran  badly  to 

flnfah  fifth 

That  was  not  his  form  *mri 
after  a rest  he  returned,  to  run 
with  something  inn*  his  old 
verve  behind  Stowaway. 

John  Dunlop,  his  trainer,  is 
now  confident  he  can  reverse 
that  form  and  his  comments, 
conflicting  with  those  of  Cris- 
ford,  highlight  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  makes 
racing. 

“He  can  definitely  overturn 
the  Voitigenr  form  because  I 
had  a hold  up  in  his  work,  be- 
fore that  race,”  said  Dunlop. 
“He  was  a gallop  short  and  in 
need  of  the  race." 

One  man  who  will  he  hop- 
ing fervently  he  is  right  is  Pat 
Eddery  poised  cm  3,999  whir 
ners-  Eddery  will  become 
only  the  third  jockey  in  Brit- 
ish racing  history  to  pass  the 
4J)00  mark  (Gordon  Richards 
4,870,  Piggott  4.493)  and  what 
could  be  better  than  to  do  it  in 
a Classic. 

Vertical  Speed,  the  French 
challenger  who  was  supple- 


Spot on  - . . John  Reidswoops  on  Caty  Honours  to  land  some  hefty  wagers  at  Doncaster  yesterday 
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mented  for  the  race  at  a cost 
of  £L8jOOO,  «im«  with  an  un- 
beaten record  and  comfort- 
ably accounted  for  -Wednes- 
day’s Park  HQ1  winner  Book 
At  Bedtime  at  Malsoas-La- 
fitte,  but  all  his  races  have 
been  an  soft  ground  and  un- 
less there  is  an  overnight 
downpour  he  will  not  have 
these  conditions  today. 

Hie  may  well  act  perfectly 
on  the  ground  but  one  is 
guessing  about  ft.  AndfS.  Fi- 
bre, his  trainer,  does  not  put 
him  in  the  same  dass  as  Tou- 
lon his  1991  Leger  winner  but 


the  man,  despite  a wonderful 
group  race  record  throughout 
the  worid,  is  not  famed  for  his 
optimism. 

Henry  Cecil’s  Besiege  is  an 

rmKimwti  Quantity  and  noniri 
be  thp . each-way  value.  He  ■ 
was  not  for  off  the  best  as  a i 
two-year-old  and  may  well 
have  developed  into  a Derby 
cdftbirtlbrliijiningahindleg 

in  the  Sundown  Hlaarif'  Trial, 
which  ha$-  kept  him  off  the 
course  ever  since.  He  is 
reported  to  have  been  work- 
ing well  recently  with  Memo- 
rise (second  yesterday)  and 


Cecil  expects  a good 

pei-frwnianen- 

It  is  difficult  to  work  up 
much  enthusiasm  tor  any  of 
the  remainder.  Windsor  Cas- 
tle stays  and  we  know  he  is 
super  game  but  he  has  never 
been  considered  up  to  Classic 
standard  and  his  best  win 
came  in  the  group  three 
Queen's  Vase  at  Royal  Ascot 

The  Fly  was  behind  Silver 
Patriarch  at  Epsom  and  at 
The  Curragh  and  Is  well  held 
while  Hattarra,  who  is  by  Zd- 
zal,  looks  as  if  he  is  in  as  a 
pacemaker  for  stable  compan- 


ion Stowaway.  By  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  is  the  St 
Leger  regarded  as  a high- 
quality  Classic  these  days  but 
toe  race  invariably  produces 
an  exciting  finish  and  I take 
Silver  Patriarch  (840)  to 
win  a close  fought  battle. 

Town  Moor  on  Leger  day  is  | 
famous  for  its  noisy  vitality 
and  the  punters  will  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  tune- 
up  their  vocal  chords  before 
the  big  race  with  a nightmar- 
ish handicap  — toe.  semi-final 
of  toe  Rothmans  Royals  North 
South  Challenge.  For  Your 


Eyes  Only  (2J30)  should  be  in 
with  a shout  after  running 
particularly  well  recently, 
most  notably  when  Just 
beaten  by  Saflo  (completed  a 
four-timer  on  Thursday)  at 
Newcastle  last  month 
The  Porcelanosa  Handicap 
looks  only  marginally  easier. 
The  firm  ground  specialist 
Restructure  (3.05)  comes 
into  the  reckoning  here  de- 
spite a hefty  weight,-  while 
Mngello  (4.15)  would  have  a 
big  chance  if  reproducing  her 
half-length  second  to  Lady  Al- 
exander in  the  Mdecomb. 


Daggers  drawn* 
duly  won  the  Lam-cnt- 
Perrier  Rose  Cham- 
pagne Stakes  at  Doncaster 
yesterday,  bur  it  would  be 
stretching  a point  to  say  he 
was  Impressive  in  beating 
Docksider  by  half  a length. 

Maybe  it  was  not  bis  fault 
and,  as  at  Goodwood  In  the 
Richmond  Stakes,  Daggers 
Drawn  encountered  trouble 
to  running.  Kferen  Fallon 
got  him  boxed  In  and  got 
him  out  Just  In  Him  bnt 
there  was  no  real  authority 
about  his  victory. 

"It  was  a nightmare  run 
tost  you  can't  blame  the 
horse  It  was  the  way  I rode 
him,**  said  Fallon  with  dis- 
arming candour. 

“I  always  felt  1 had  the 
opposition  covered  but 
Michael  EJnane  was  riding 
a good  tactical  race  on  my 
outside  on  Saratoga 
Springs  and  there  wasn’t 
much  room. 

“When  I got  out  there 
was  a strong  headwind 
which  surprised  me  swri,  in 
the  circumstances,  I 
thought  he  did  very  well.” 
Daggers  Drawn  was  giv- 
ing 41b  to  Docksider  but  the 
result  could  be  construed 
as  a boost  for  Paul  Cole's 
Central  Park  who  had 
beaten  the  runner-up  with 
ter  greater  ease  at  Good- 
wood  last  time. 

The  Tote  reacted  by  mak- 
ing Daggers  Drawn  5-1 
favourite  for  the  2.000 
Guineas  with  Central  Park 
at  7-1  from  O-i.  Ladbrokes 
go  5-1  Daggers  Drawn  but 
have  Central  Park  at  14-1. 

The  Guineas  will  be  the 
race  for  Daggers  Drawn 
next  season  as  he  has  little 
chance  of  staying  beyond  a 
mile  and  Is  not  even  i 
entered  for  the  Derby.  1 
Whether  he  will  improve  ] 
I a great  deal  from  two  to  1 
three  is  a moot  point.  He  is  ! 


not  big  but  a strong,  well- 
muscled  colt  and  looks  very 
mature.  Possibly  he  Is  al- 
ready close  to  the  height  of 
his  powers. 

Henry  Cecil  plans  one 
more  race  for  him  In  the 
Dewhnrct  Staked  where  he 
could  again  meet 
Docksider. 

Saratoga  Springs  was  a 
length  and  three-quartern 
back  In  third  and  must 
have  given  Aldan  O’Brien  a 
good  line  to  the  form  with 
King  Of  Kings,  riled  some 
way  the  best  of  his  two- 
year-olds. 

City  Honours,  backed 
from  11-8  to  11-10,  landed 
some  monsters  wagers 
when  getting  up  in  the  last 
stride  to  beat  Prolix  In  the 
AMCO  Corporation  Malden 
Stakes. 

Robert  Sangster,  the 
colt’s  owner,  looked  decid- 
edly tottery  as  he  made  his 
way  into  the  unsaddling  en- 
closure to  await  the  result 
of  the  photograph  while 
trainer  Peter  Chapple- 
Hyam  was  seriously  ques- 
tioning his  own  Judgment 
having  believed  City  Hon- 
ours was  unbeatable. 

“That’s  our  Derby  horse 
— be's  going  to  be  special 
next  year.”  said  Sangster. 

City  Honours,  by  Dar- 
shaan,  should  hare  no  trou- 
ble In  staying  a mile  and  a 
half  next  year  and  is  quoted 
at  33-1  tor  the  Derby  by 
Coral,  a price  which  sounds 
fair  value - 

Sangster's  Revoque  later 
booked  his  place  in  the  line- 
up for  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
n Stakes  at  Ascot’s  Festival 
of  Racing  with  a clear-cut 
victory  over  Bahhare  in  the 
Sun  Princess  Injured  Jock- 
eys Fund  Trophy. 

Bahhare  may  Join  him, 
his  trainer  John  Dunlop 
commenting:  “We  will  see 
how  he  gets  home  but  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  Stakes 
would  be  the  obvious  next 
step.’’ 


Dettori  title  bid  hit  by  ban 


■JRANK1E  DETTORI  was 
■ banned  for  six  days  from 
September  21-26  for  irrespon- 
sible riding  at  Goodwood  yes- 
terday on  Leading  Note  in  the 
Tllney  Portfolio  Limited 
Stakes. 

The  Italian  will  be  back  in  j 
time  for  the  Ascot  Festival  of  i 


Racing  on  September  27  bat 
even  though  he  rode  a treble 
yesterday  be  still  trails 
Kieren  Fallon  by  five  In  the 
race  for  the  jockeys'  champi- 
onship. for  which  the  Tote’s 
revised  betting  is  Fallon  3-15 
from  4-6  and  Dettori  11-8 
(from  11-10). 


Doncaster  Jackpot  card 
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First  British  man  in  the  world  elite 


RQSSMNNfURD 


Slice  boy  — Greg  Rusedski  imparts  some  heavy  spin  to  a forehand  during  his  quarter-final  victory  over  Lucas  Arnold 

Rusedski  eases  into  the  top  ten 


Stephen  Bierley  sees  the  British  No.  1 
in  Bournemouth  build  on  a computer  blip 


FROM  Bournemouth  to 
Uzbekistan,  British 
men's  tennis  contin- 
ued to  flourish  yester- 
day as  Greg  Rusedski  reached 
the  semi-finals  of  the  Sam- 
sung Open  in  the  sedate  sea- 
side suburbs  and  Tim  Hen- 
man made  the  last  four  of  the 
President's  Cup  in  the  dry 
heat  of  Tashkent 
Rusedski  defeated  Lucas 
Arnold  of  Argentina  7-6,  6-3 
while  Henman  beat  the  Amer- 
ican Vince  Spadea  6-3,  6-4. 


Basketball 


“It's  been  a hell  of  an  effort  by 
Greg,”  acknowledged  Hen- 
man from  central  Asia. 

The  even  better  news  for 
Rusedski  yesterday  was  that 
despite  the  best  — incorrect 
— calculations  of  the  ATP 
Tour  computer  on  Thursday, 
he  is  now  assured  of  a place 
in  the  world  top  10  when  the 
new  official  rankings  come 
out  on  Monday. 

Rusedski  thus  becomes  the 
first  British  player  to  enter 
the  elite  since  the  ranking 


system  was  introduced  In 
1973.  "I  had  a sneaking  suspi- 
cion it  was  so,"  said  Ru- 
sedski, when  it  was  con- 
firmed he  will  take  the  No.  10 
spot  from  the  resting  Thomas 
Mustier  after  the  Austrian 
drops  the  computer  points  be 
won  in  Bogota  in  this  week 
last  year. 

. "It's  something  special  but  I 
want  to  go  higher  and  higher. 
If  I had  won  the  US  Open  I 
would  have  been  the  No.  4.” 
His  semi-final  opponent 
today  is  Spain’s  Carlos  Moya, 
the  world  No.  5,  who  was  him- 
self an  unseeded  finalist  in  a 
Grand  Slam  event  this  year 
when  he  was  beaten  by  Pete 


Sampras  in  the  Australian 
Open. 

Rusedski's  throat  infection, 
contracted  during  the  last 
week  at  Flushing  Meadow, 
has  finally  cleared  up  and 
there  was  a little  more  spring 
in  the  British  No.  l’s  step  yes- 
terday. But  it  was  another 
tough  match  on  a surface 
which  is  easily  Rusedski’s 
least  favourite,  principally  be- 
cause it  negates  modi  of  his 
service  power. 

He  began  with  a crunching 


Popularity  steadies  the  ship 


Robert  Pryce  sizes  up  the  new  campaign 
tipping  off  today  after  a quiet  off-season 


THE  English  game  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  This 
season  the  Budweiser 
League  championship  will  be 
contested  by  the  same  13 
dubs  as  last,  the  same  coach 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Eng- 
land team  and  the  Depart- 
ment for  Education  and  Em- 
ployment will  be  kept  just  as 
busy  processing  work  per- 
mits. Summers  have  got  a lot 
quieter  since  the  off-season  of 
1989,  when  the  league  lost 
more  than  a third  of  its  clubs, 
including  its  champion. 

The  league’s  newly  won  sta- 
bility owes  something  to  its 
growing  popularity.  Last  sea- 
son television  ratings  were 
encouraging  and  attendances 
rose  by  nearly  a third  to  an 
average  3,060  a game.  The 
Manchester  Giants  are  hop- 
ing to  attract  the  league's  big- 
gest ever  crowd  — more  than 
12,348  — when  they  open 
against  the  Thames  Valley 
Tigers  at  the  Nynex  Arena 
today.  Yet  there  has  been 
some  carping  from  the  media. 


Bangor  (N.H.) 


Concern  has  been  expressed 
that  a national  league  so 
heavily  populated  with  Ameri- 
cans can  do  little  for  the  imme- 
diate development  of  the 
English  game  because,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  the  money  and 
the  opportunities  are  being 
hogged  by  imported  players. 

Englishmen  have  discov- 
ered they  are  better  off 
abroad-  Britain's  best  players 
wHL  again  be  playing  in  Euro- 
pean leagues  while  more  than 
50  British  youths  will  attend 
high  schools  and  universities 
In  the  United  States. 

John  Amaechi  (Hinder  Bo- 
logna) and  Steve  Bucknall 
(Iraklis  Salonica)  continue  to 
earn  good  money  overseas; 
Roger  Huggins  (Sunair  Ost- 
end)  joins  them  thte  summer. 
But  there  are  fewer  seeking  a 
living  in  Europe  this  season, 
now  that  the  European  game 
has  a fuller  understanding  of 
the  Bosnian  ruling's  effects. 

Two  other  factors  may  have 
contributed  to  a slump  in  ex- 
ports: the  clubs'  realisation 


that,  though  they  can  fin  their 
entire  starting  line-ups  with 
Americans,  they  stOI  need' a 
good  British  player  or  two  to 

compete  with  the  league’s  best; 
and  the  raised  salary  cap, 
which  has  allowed  each  club  to 
spend  up  to  £40,000  a year 
more  on  players’  salaries. 

Yet  the  cap  remains  one  of 
the  league’s  more  uncomfort- 
able issues  because  it  is 
widely  assumed  that  several 
of  the  richer  dubs  are  cir- 
cumventing the  regulations. 
"There  is  a good  case  for 
renaming  the  salary  cap  the 
phantasy  cap,”  Danny  Palmer 
the  former  Hemel,  Stuttgart 
and  Crystal  Palace  player  al- 
leged Last  month.  “Clubs  are 
cheating  and  getting  away 
with  it” 

Such  accusations  are  rarely 
heard  these  days  amid  the 
Sky-high  hype  and  uncritical 
reporting.  For  a moment 
there  it  sounded  like  English 
basketball  as  it  used  to  be. 

• Tony  Moore,  the  Greater 
London  Leopards'  centre,  be- 
came the  first  American  to  be 
sacked  this  season  when  he 
was  replaced  yesterday  by 
Makeber  Perry  who  was  with 
Manchester  last  season. 
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ace  against  Arnold,  ranked 
134  but  a man  brought  up  on 
clay  in  Buenos  Aires.  It 
quickly  became  apparent  that 
the  22-year-old  Argentinian 


Equestrianism 


Holders  Britain 
in  pole  position 
after  dressage 


JohnKeirxiBurgMey 


BRITAIN'S  defence  of  the 
team  title  in  the  Euro- 
pean Open  Horse  Trials 
Championships  here  has 
started  welL  At  the  end  of 
yesterday's  dressage  tests 
the  holders  led  a dozen 
other  squads,  although  not 
by  much. 

David  O’Connor  and  Cus- 
tom Made,  winners  at  Bad- 
minton last  May,  headed 
the  individual  table  and 
helped  to  lift  the  United 
States  ahead  of  New  Zea- 
land Into  second  place,  5.4 
points  behind  Britain. 

The  American  rider  had  a 
mere  one-fifth  of  a point  ad- 
vantage over  Ireland’s 
Lucy  Thompson  and  Wel- 
ton  Romance,  the  reigning 
champions,  and  all  Brit- 
ain’s team  members  were 
in  the  leading  dozen. 

With  18  riders  marked 
below  50  and  43  others  be- 
tween 50  and  60,  today’s 
speed  and  endurance  phase 
over  80  cross-country  ob- 
stacles will  be  crucial. 


would  not  allow  him  much 
margin  for  error  and  Ruseds- 
ki’s backhand  was  notably 
wayward  during  a tight  first 
set 

Arnold's  service  wavered  in 
the  sixth  game  but  Rusedski 
was  unable  to  nail  him,  and 
when  the  Argentinian  took  a 

2- 0  lead  in  the  tiebreak  it 
seemed  the  Britan's  coura- 
geous run  might  end  in  the 
chill  autumnal  wind.  But  at 

3- 3  an  Arnold  lob  that  looked 
very  much  in  was  called  out. 

As  is  customary  on  clay, 
the  umpire  did  an  immediate 
impersonation  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,  examining  the  court 
for  a mark  with  all  but  amag- 


Rugby  League 


nifying  glass.  Arnold  was  not 
best  pleased  by  the  upheld  de- 
cision and  made  his  thoughts 
known  to  all  after  Rusedski 
took  the  tiebreak  7-3. 

But  Arnold  reined  in  his 
gmwHrmra  and  was  soon  pos- 


ing plenty  more  problems  for 
Rusedski  in  open  play,  al- 
though the  British  No.  l’s 
serve  was  still  in  a groove. 

The  Argentinian  never 
came  remotely  close  to  break- 
ing it  and  in  the  fifth  game, 
after  five  deuces,  Rusedski  set 
up  a break  himself  with  a top- 
spin  backhand  followed  up  by 
a killing  whipped  forehand. 
Thereafter  the  end  came 
quickly. 


Brother  Paul  could  solve 
Bulls  problem,  says  Lindsay 


Andy  Wilson 


AURICE  LINDSAY,  tn 
his  dual  roles  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Rugby  Football 
League  and  chairman  of  the 
Super  League  international 
board,  has  suggested  an 
imaginative  solution  to  the 
tug-of-war  for  the  Bradford 
Bulls  captain  Robbie  PauL 

The  cl  ub-versu  s-country 
dispute  follows  the  rearrange- 
ment of  a one-off  Test  between 
New  Zealand  and  Australia 
which  clashes  with  the  Brit- 
ish Premiership  final. 

Under  Super  League  regula- 
tions the  international  should 
take  priority  but  Bradford 
have  threatened  not  to  release 
Paul  — one  of  two  British- 
based  Kiwis  picked  by  New 
Zealand;  the  Leeds  centre  Ri- 
chie Hladkmore  is  the  other — 
if  they  reach  the  Premiership 
final  at  Old  Trafford  on 
September  28. 

But,  with  Robbie’s  elder 
brother  Henry  back  to  some- 
thing like  his  best  form  with 
Wigan,  and  with  Bradford 
seeded  to  play  Wigan  in  a 
semi-final  next  week,  Lindsay 
has  proposed  that  New  Zea- 


land should  take  whichever  of 
the  Paul  brothers  finishes  on 
the  losing  side. 

First  Bradford  add  Wigan 
must  come  through  borne  ties 
against  CasUefoiti  and  Leeds 
respectively. 

The  talented  stand-offNigei 
Wright  returns  to  Wigan's 
squad  for  Monday  night's 
visit  of  Leeds  after  lengthy  ab- 
sence with  a groin  injury. 

The  experienced  Australian 
forward  Peter  GflLretums  for 
the  London  Broncos,  the 
other  club  favoured  to  reach 
the  last  four.  They  entertain 
Sheffield  Eagles  at  The  Stoop 
on  Sunday.  The  game,  put 
back  to  3^0pm,  marks  the 
300th  appearance  for  the  Ea- 
gles of  their  prop  forward  and 
captain  Paul  Broadbent 

• The  video  refereeing  sys- 
tem will  be  in  operation  for 

all  three  Tests  against  Austra- 
lia in  November.  .The  RFL  is 
to  invest  in  big  screens  at  Old 
Trafford,  EJRand  Road  and 
historically  two  at  Wembley, 
in  cooperation  with  Sky  Tele- 
vision. Without  video  assis- 
tance, the  Challenge  Cup  flrmi 
at  Wembley  in  April  saw  a 
number  of  controversial 
decisions. 
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5.05  Kites  Charm  Kates  Ctana 

Left-handed  cinarft  of  1m5f  atti  220yds  run-in. 

Going:  Good.  * Denotes  bMres. 

Lima  •ttence  lrarefleito  330  FteHgti  Buids.  Us  L 
TeyaKte,  335  mte. 

Seven  day  arinaerc:  None. 

Muteannl  test  tene:  Z25  Backhands.  Warned:  None. 
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Golf 


Ballesteros 
back  in  the 
old  routine 


David  Davtea 
MtSK-Woiu  la  PtraWcteft 


SEVERIANO  Ballester- 
os’s second  round  in 
the  LancAme  Trophy 
finished  with  a bang 
yesterday.  And  a bounce  and 
another  hang  and  that  a 
bobble  or  two  as  his  ball  rico- 
cheted off  a scaffold  stand  at 
the  side  ot tbe.istb  green  and 
an  to  some  cobblestones  be- 
fore trickling  slowly,  but  in- 
evitably, out  of  bounds. 

It  was,  if  not  quite  situation 
normal,  situation  familiar 
this  season.  Ballesteros,  who 
thrfllari  the  grilftog  world  an 
Thursday  with  a round  of  65, 
including  a shot  to  illuminate 
the  ages,  followed  up  with  a 
two-over  73  to  be  only  four- 
under  for  the  tournament,  six 
behind  the  leader  Tony  John- 
stone. He  1s  also  five  behind 
Greg  Norman,  whose  66  was 
completed  by  five  successive 
birdies,  Norman  has  his  fel- 
low Australian  Peter  O’Mal- 
ley alongside  him  at  nine- 

under.  

The  Spaniard  dropped  four 
shots  on  his  final  four  holes 
and  during  that  period  was 
sadly  reminiscent  of  the  Bal- 
lesteros who  missed  the  cut 
in  14  of  16  events  this  season. 
At  the  16th  bole;  for  instance, 
he  carved  bis  tee  shot  to  the 
edge  of  the  tree-line  on  the 
right  and,-  in  attempting  a 
huge  fade,  struck  a stake  sup- 
porting the  gallery  ropes,  di- 
verting tbe  ban  SO  yards  left 
and  into  more  trees. ; 

He  could  not  reach  the 
green,  chipped  poorly  and  ran 
up  a bogey  six.  At  the  short 
18th  he  elected  to  &de  the 
ball  on  to  the  green  but  In- 
stead hit  it  straight  — into  the 
grandstand.  It  came  to  Test  on 
a patio  by  a duck  pond,  amid 


Norman . . . nine-under 


all  the  clatter  and  hubbub  of 
smart-set  diners  and 
drinkers.  This  intrusion  was 
completely^ disregarded  by  all 

and  the  ball  was  eventually 
retrieved  by  a roving  televl 
eion  commentator. 

'T  played  great  today,"  said 
a scowling  Seve  afterwards. 
"As  well  as  in  the  first  round. 
That’s  the  way  things  go  for 
me  this  year.  But,"  he 
stressed.  “I  make  things 
change  by  shooting  64  tomor- 
row.'' ami  off  he  stalked. 

Playing  immediately  be- 
hind Ballesteros  was  Colin 
Montgomerie,  who  Is  pursu- 
ing his  fifth  successive  Euro- 
pean No.  1 title.  The  Scot  was 
one-over  par  playing  the  last, 
hit  a poor  tee  shot,  a poor  first 
putt  which  finished  six  feet 
short  and,  aware  that  to  miss 
tbe  second  would  be  to  miss 
the  cut  as  well,  gave  it  a lot  of 
attention  and  rammed  it 
home. 

It  was  insufficient  to  Im- 
prove bis  temper.  Asked  If  he 
would  care  to  comment  on  his 
round,  he  replied:  “I  don't 
think  so,”  and  strodeaway. 

The  Scot  went  straight  to 
the  putting  green,  sat  on  a 
plastic  chair,  ate  a baguette 
and  wearily  contemplated  the 
world.  His  caddie,  armed  with 
two  putters,  waited  patiently. 
Eventually  Montgomerie 
walked  on  to  the  green  to  try 
the  different  instruments, 
and  at  that  moment  discov- 
ered that  he  had  been  sitting 
on  a wet  chair.  It  had  been 
that  kind  of  day.  . 

With  tin  cut  coming  at  plus 
doe,  Montgomerie  was  safe 
for  the  weekend,  albeit  along 
way  behind  the  Zimbabwean 
journeyman  Johnstone  and 
the  world  No.  L Norman.  The 
Australian  is  beginning  to 
look  ominous;  he  Is  com- 
pletely relaxed  and  yesterday 
was  prepared  to  make  a vir- 
tue out  of  what  was.  in  all 
honesty,  some  pretty  dull 
weather.  . . 

"It  was  asuperb  morning  to 
play  golf."  he  said,  "with  good 
light  and  -perfect  greens."  Xt 
turned  ont  that  Norman  likes 
overcast  conditions  because 
he  feels  it  helps  with  depth 
perception  and  clubbing. 

He  had  nine  birdies  in  his  66 
whereas  Lee  Westwood  had 
four  in  a 68  to  be  only  four 
bdbind  Johnstone.  The  long- 
hitting  Englishman  Is  being 
mentioned  as  a possible  part- 
ner for  Nick  Faldo  in  the 
Ryder  Cup,  and  yesterday  he 
seemed  pleased  by  the  idea. 
“But”  he  said,  just  a touch 
cheekily,  “he  might  find  he's 
hitting  his  second  shots  from 
a lot  closer  to  the  green  than 
he  normally  does.” 


Reid  shares  Washington 
lead  after  first-round  67 


| ALE  REID,  a 38-year-old 
"Scot  who  lives  near  Lon- 
don, shot  a flve-underpar  67 
in  Emit,  Washington,  to  share 
the  lead  with  Annlka  Soren- 
stam and  Karrie  Webb,  the 
defending  champion,  after 
the  opening  round  of  the  Sa- 
feco Classic. 

Liselotte  Neumann,  Mi- 
chelle McGann,  Wendy  Ward, 
Dale  Eggellng,  Jenny  Lid- 
back,  Shani  Waugh  and 
Sherri  Turner  all  finished  on 
the  same  score,  four-under. 


Results 
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on  the  Meridian  Valley 
Country  Club  course. 

Reid  had  a chance  to  over- 
take the  leaders  on  the  18th 
hole  but  missed  an  16- foot 
putt  Her  bogey-free  round  in- 
cluded an  eagle  three  at  tbe 
5th  and  she  had  three  birdies 
on  the  back  nine. 

Reid,  a veteran  of  the  Euro- 
pean Tour,  is  ranked  123rd  on 
the  money  list  in  her  first  frill 
year  on-  tbe  LPGA  circuit 
while  Sorenstam  and  Webb 
are  ranked  one  and  two. . 
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settle  ax  No.  15  though  Wood- 
ward, the  Bath  backs  coach, 
explains  that  where  Perry 
plays  is  immaterial  in  view  of 
his  instinctive  skills. 

The  son  of  the  Bath  rfnfr 
president,  Brendan  Perry,  he 
recently  realised  a boyhood 
ambition  by  signing  profes- 
sionally. Perry  made  his 
league  debut  against  Orrell 
last  season  and  was  somehow 
overlooked  amid  the  turmoil 
that  swept  away  John  Watt 
and  Brian  Ashton.  He  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  the  golf 
course  — he  plays  off  six  — 
and  the  new  coach  Andy  Rob- 
inson moved  swiftly  to  put 
him  under  contract  during 
the  summer. 

“I’m  feeling  confident  about 
my  game  and  Z believe  I can 
make  the  step  up  to  interna- 
tional rugby  if  the  nbaur* 
comes  my  way,”  said  Perry. 
“I’ve  worked  hmd  on  specific 
areas  such  as.  sprints.  Profes- 
sionalism has  developed  my 
pace  and  counter-attacking 
skills  and  I read  the  game  bet- 
ter. I’ve  enjoyed  the  extra 
space  you  get  at  foil-hack, 
though  right  now  Fm  playing 
on  the  wing.” 

The  southern  hemisphere 
has  figured  prominently  in 
Perry’s  rugby  education.  Last 
year  he  had  a spell  with  the 
South  African  club  Durban 
Crusaders,' "whose  first  prin- 
ciple was  Invariably  to  get 
over  the  gain  line  ami  take  it. 
from  there,”  he  said.  During 
hfe  stay  he.  played  at  King's 
Park  in  a curtainraiser  to  a 
Super  12  match  involving 


Waiting  to  phmge  in  at  the  deep  end . . . Bath’s  ali-pnrpoRe  bade  Matt  Perry  takes  a break  on  Ms  predicted  Journey  to  the  top  with  clnb  and  country 


This  summer  Perry  toured 
Australia  with  ihe  Rngfond 
Under-2l  party  after  playing 
at  that  level  against  Scotland, 

france  and  Ireland  last  Win- 
ter.  "Tve  always  admired  the  ; 
fluent  way.  the  Australians 
play  the  game,  especially. 
DavM  Campese,  a devastating 
footballer  who  ootfld.pezform . 
Anywhere  in  the  back  line,”  ’ 
he  said.  "At  Rath  I’ve  learned 
a lot  from  playing  alongside 
Mike  Catt,  a world-class 
player  when  he  has  the  ball  in 
his  hands.”  . 

Woodward,  who  is  hot  nor- 
mally given  to  hyperbole,  has 


no  hesitation  in  describing 
Perry  as  “simply  a great 
player”.  He  added:  “I  have  no 
problem  about  picking  young. 
Inexperienced  .players  pro- 
vided they  are  good  enough. 
Matt  is  an  exceptional  all- 
round  talent  with  the  poten- 
tial to  go  all  the  way.  Be  has 
plenty  of  pace  and  a good  vi- 
sion of  the  game.  He’s  also 
veryJevdAeaded.”  - 
It  is  no  smprise  that.  Perry 
relishes  the  type  of  gam**  fa- 
voured by  woodward,  who 
has  always  given  player  de- 
velopment priority  oyer 
results.  “Clive  luw  good  Hwm 


geared  to  moving  the  ball 
away  from  the  scrum  quickly 
and  encouraging  a fast 
game,”  said  Perry.  "He  wants  ! 
to  see  forwards  hitting  the 
line  and  working  creatively 
with  the  backs  as  frequently 
as  possible.  He  has  been  there 
and  done  It  all  htm4df  with 
England,  so  he  knows  the 
score." 

Bath  however  win  be  less 
concerned  in  tomorrow’s 
match  at  Hawkik  with  putting 
on  Itie  style  than  simply 
grinding  down  file  Scottish 
Borders' pack.  "Weta  very  fo- 
cused on  our  six-week  block 


of  games  in  Europe.  Next  Sat- 
urday we're  at  home  to  the 
champions  Brlve,”  said 
Perry.  “This  competition 
offers  a massive  opportunity 
to  take  the  dub  forward  and 
hopefblly  well  prove  good 
enough  to  seize  it” 

Peny  expects  to  form  a for- 
midable attacking  partner- 
ship with  Guscott,  who  will 
play  his  first  gamn  tomorrow 
after  recovering  from  a frac- 
tured arm.  It  may  be  the  type 
of  Hainan  that  restores  Bath 
to  their  familiar  position  at 
the  top  of  the  league  they  won 
six  times  in  the  past  decade. 


"This  season  the  Premier- 
ship is  so  competitive  that  I 
don’t  think  the  side  that  wins 
the  title  wQl  lose  less  than 
three  or  four  games,  ” said 
Perry.  “Wasps,  the  champi- 
ons, will  be  very  hard  to  beat 
and  I think  they're  going  to  do 
well  in  Europe  too.  The  pro- 
moted dubs  Richmond  and 
Newcastle,  who  beat  us  at 
home  last  month,  both  lode 
equipped  to  go  the  dfafanm. 
Indeed,  there  are  so  many 
strong  sides  around  that  Fm 
sure  there  will  be  shock ; 
results  all  the  way  through  j 
the  season.”  j 


PHOTOGRAPH;  JEFF  MORGAN 

Still,  Robinson  is  confident 
that  Bath's  big  push  for  a tro- 
phy, having  won  nothing  last 
season,  will  be  enhanced  by 
Perry's  contribution.  “Matt  is 
a well-balanced,  quality 
player  who  absorbs  informa- 
tion carefully  and  puts  it  into 
practice  straight  away.  1 be- 
lieve he’s  one  of  the  best 
youngsters  to  come  through 
here  for  a long  time.  When 
Jerry  [Guscott]  and  Addy 
[Adebayo]  come  back,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  competition 
for  places  but  Matt  bas  the 
ability  to  hold  his  own  and 
make  it  to  the  top.” 


THE  Scots  may  baye  de- 
cided their  own  destiny 
at  the  polls  this  week 
but,  like  the  anttdevolntion 
campaigners,  their  rugby 
union  followers  are  worried 
about  their  fixture  in  Europe. 

Last  season  the  Scottish  dis- 
trict XVs,  Edinburgh,  Borders 
and  Caledonia  all  finished 
bottom  of  their  pools  with 
only  Borders  raoratag  a vic- 
tory. Tomorrow  the  saltires 


will  be  flying,  at  the  Scptstoun 
Stadium fa -Glasgow  and  at 
Hawick,  where  Glasgow  and 
Banters  fake  an  Wasps  and 
'Bafli,^  respectively  first  and 
second  fa  fine  Coinage  League 

last  spring. 

Wasps  can  even  rely  on  a 
bit  of  inside  knowledge  in 
their  Pool-  B at  the 

refurbished  Scotsfcmn.  where 
the  wing  Kenny  Logan  is 
returning  home  to  free  the 
dub  he  played  for  fa  lad:  soar' 
son's  Etxrppean  Conference. 

“We  know  very  little  about 


Glasgow,”  admitted  the 
Wasps  coach  Rob  Smith.  "But 
Kenny  knows  a fair  amount 
about  their  players,  s6  he  wSl 
help  us  out  fa  that  area.”  - 
Glasgow  hope  to  bawe  the 
centre  Ian  Jaztline.  a former 
international  cdDeagne  of  Lo- 
gan’s, back  in  their  three- 
quarter  line.  He  missed  most 
of  last  season  and  Glasgow’s 
opening  18-12  victory  at  Ul- 
ster last  Monday  nJgUL 
1 Damage  limitation  seems 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
Scots  and,  although  Andy 


Robinson,  the  Bath  coach,  has 
made  ritual  noises  about  not 
underestimating  the  opposi- 
tion in  ftwtr  Poal  C match  at 
Mansfield  Park,  the  Banters 
are  still  smarting  from  a 56-18  ; 
defoat  at  Brlve  last  Sunday. 

Harlequins  have  also  been  | 
given  a little  inside  knowl- 
edge for  their  hnm»  match 
against  Bonrgoin,  favourites 
to  become  the  third  French 
winners  of  the  Heineken  Cup. 
Quins  have  last  season's 
Bonrgoin  wing  Laurent  BeHi- 
goi  to  tslk  fliwn  through  the 


opposition.  Their  captain, 
Keith  Wood  said:  "Laurent 
does  not  speak  any  English. ! 
so  our  coach  Andy  Keast  has 
had  along;  slow  tactical  talk 
with  him.” 

Wood  win  pack  down  de- 
spite a black  eye,  the  result  of 
a punch  by  bis  old  Munster 
friend  Mick  Galwey  last 
weekend.  Galwey  travels  to 
Cardiff  for  today's  match 
against  the  Welsh  club  beaten 
by  a point  in  Bonrgoin. 

Munster  have  made  two 
changes  to  the  team  which 


lost  at  Harlequins.  Killian 
Keane,  the  Ireland  A fly-half, 
plays  his  first  game  of  the  sea- 
son, replacing  Conor  Burke  in 
the  centre,  and  Uhan  O’Cal- 
laghan comes  in  at  No.  8. 

Llanelli's  Pool  E meeting  at 
Pau  this  evening  has  un- 
happy memories  for  both 
clnbs.  Last  season  Pan’s  Nich- 
olas Bacque  and  Frederic  Tor- 
osslan  and  Llanelli’s  I wan 
Jones  were  sent  off 

“The  match  will  be  hostile 
but  I believe  last  year’s  bitter- 
ness is  a thing  of  the  past,” 


mid  Llanelli’s  marh  Gareth 
Jenkins,  who  will  play  the 
second-string  half-backs  Aled 
Thomas  and  Craig  Warlow. 

The  Welsh  champions  Pont- 
ypridd, meanwhile,  are  al- 
ready on  the  point  of  elimina- 
tion. Having  lost  at  home  to 
Bath  they  play  the  European 
champions  Brive  in  Pool  C 
tomorrow. 

• Bristol  bare  appointed  the 
former  referee  Fred  Howard 
as  their  rugby  manager.  How- 
ard replaces  Ralph  Knibbs, 
who  has  joined  Coventry. 


Nimble 

Nowlan 

tames 

Tigers 


Hugh  Attorn ■ 
atDMMqfbraok 


WHEN  the  Leinster 
mu-back  Kevin 
Nowlan  knifed 
through  the  Leicester  rover 
to  score  a gem  of  a try.  In 
the  62nd  minute  one  could 
hear  the  cheers  down  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  That  try 
gave  Leinster  a 16-4  toad, 
brought  the  8,000  crowd  to 
Its  feet  and  set  up  a dra- 
matic finish. 

Joel  Stranalcy.  Leicester** 
Sooth  African  fly-half, 
kicked  his  third  penalty  a 
few  minutes  later  and  now 
it  was  all  down  to  raw 
nerves.  In  the  end  the  Irish 
held  out  and  the  biggest 
rugby  party  In  Dublin  was 
ready  to  begin. 

It  had  been  a torrid  first 
halt  the  Tigers  going  For- 
ward and  the  home  side  de- 
fending as  If  the  whole 
nation's  pride  was  at  stake. 
Stransky  kicked  two  penal- 
ties to  one  by  his  opppoalte 
number  Alan  McGowan  for 
a 6-3  half-time  lead  that  al- 
ways looked  precarious 
against  an  Irish  side 
cheered  on  by  a fhll  house. 

Leicester  brought  in 
Dean  Richards  In  the 
second  half  but  scrambled 
too  many  passes  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  game  to 
gain  real  control. 
McGowan  levelled  the 
game  in  the  471h  minute 
with  his  second  penalty 
and,  when  he  landed  an- 
other seven  minutes  later, 
the  upset  loomed. 

Then  came  that  dramatic 
try  by  Nowlan,  a superb 
effort  by  the  fixll-hack,  who 
took  a pass  behind  the 
scrum  from  the  centre  Mar- 
tin Ridge  and  flew  over. 
After  that  Leicester  could 
hear  only  the  cheers 
thunder  down  as  Leinster 
booted  their  way  out  of 
danger  and  grimly  clung  on 
to  win. 

Their  coach  Mike  Rud- 
dock was  all  smiles.  “This 
was  the  kind  of  victory  that 
will  set  a flame  for  Irish 
rugby,"  he  said. 

SC  OR  UUi  La  last  Ml  Trjri  Nowlan 
Cssvsrslssi  McOowan  Fnrillui 
McOowan  a.  lahntwi  FmwIUmi 
anmfcy  a 

UDMSXBRi  NntH  NUIa  (Doth  St 
Mvy’i  Coilagat.  Ns  (OH  Barradarai. 
HoQslHrts  (Lanadowns.  eapi). 
MiWtwi)  ISt  Mary  a Cool:  MMOim— 
(Blackrocfc  Com.  Whlmiu  iLanadcmma), 
CatHpan  iGkayatonaal.  Byraa  iBJachroOi 
CoUI.  Brass  (Tar  an  lira  Coll.  Flavin, 
aSmini.  Jaisoaaa  (SI  Mary'a  Colli. 
Pra—ww  ILanaoowna).  Brans—  ISt 
Mary'a  Coll).  O-SsUvan  (Skarriea). 
C»HSi  (St  Mary'a  Coil) 

Nsrski  Barsvl, 


World  news, 
delivered 
to  your  door. 


The  Guardian  international  and 
the  Observer  are  both  now  avaiJable 
by  subscription  throughout  France. 


Boxing 


Hockey 


Sport  in  brief 


Chest  virus 
left  Reid  weak, 
says  hospital 


England  reach  Boxing 
highest  place  Leonard  "I 
after  fight-back 


Pat  Rowley 
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jMOBIN  reid  was  released 
^■yesterday  evening  by  the 
Merseyside  hospital  where  he 
was  taken  for  observation 
after  his  bruising  split- 
dedsion  points  victory  over 
Hasslne  Cherifl  of  France. 

The  World  Boxing  Council 
super-middleweight  cham- 
pion collapsed  from  heat  ex- 
haustion and  dehydration 
shortly  after  Sw  fight,  which 
was  held  in  stifling  conditions 
at  the  Ktngsway  Leisure  Cen- 
tre to.  Whines  on  Thursday 
nteht. 

■ He  did -not  lose  conscious- 
ness but  was  given  emer- 
gency medical  attention  in 
Ms  dressing-room.  The  hospi- 
tal had  planned  to  release  him 
yesterday  morning  but  tests 
revealed  he  was  also  goffering 
from  a chest  virus. 

- Reid's  trainer  Brian 
PqgflfiAs  mid  ypfitarflny  ho  bad 
crane  dose  • to  pulling  his 
fighter  out  of  the  contest 

“As  early  as  the  fourth 
round  I knew  Robin  just 
wasn't  there,”  be  said.  “He 
looked  as  though  he  was  in  a 
trance.  Be  was  lethargic  and 
just  not  able  to  fight  as  he 
normally  does. 

nt  was  a hard  fight  and  Z 
was  going  to  West  him  but 
now  I can  accept  it  because 
there  was  a good  reason  for 
his  performance.  The  doctor 
said  he  wasn’t  fit  to  be  to  the 
ring  and  must  have  been  to 
superb  physical  condition 
Just  to  get  through  12 
rounds.” ; 

•Raid  has  been  advised  to 
take  a1  cwywriWw  break  before 
his  Dead  mandatory  defence, 
against  the  wily  former  cham- 
pion Thulane  “Sugar  Boy” 
Mai  ingft  of  South  Africa. 

“Ha's  going  off  on  holiday 
and  I’ve  told  him  not  to  come 
n»ar  the  gym- for  at  least  a 
month,”  said  Hughes. 


Leonard  “Nipper”  Read  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
British  Boxing  Board  of  Con- 
trol in  succession  to  Sir  David 
Hopkin,  who  died  last  month. 
In  the  Sixties  the  pair  were 
instrumental  to  putting  the 
Kray  twins  behind  bars.  Read 

Er GLAND  finished  as  the  policeman  in  charge  of 

eventh,  their  highest  the  case  and  Hopkin  as  dep- 
piacing  , in  the  women's  uty  head  of  the  Crown  Prose- 
Junior  World  Cup  in  Seoul  cotton  Service, 
after  staging  a remarkable 
recovery  against  China  to  KHUying 
their  final  game.  Gwyndaf  Evans  (Ford  Escort) 


Results 


Football 


ancr  sutguig  a remtunauie 

recovery  against  China  to  KHliyilig 

their  final  game.  Gwyndaf  Evans  (Ford  Escort) 

England  came  back  from  and  Allster  McRae  (VW  Golf). 
3-0  and  4-1  down  to  score  leading  contenders  for  the 
three  times  in  the  last  nine  British  Rally  Championship, 
minutes  and  level  at  4-4.  That 
took  the  match  into  a penalty 
shoot-out  which  they  won  4-2. 

Wang  Jluyan,  the  tourna- 
ment’s top  scorer,  scored  all 
four  for  China  but  England 
came  back  with  corner  goals 
by  Jennie  Bimson,  who 
scored  two,  Sally  Wright  and 
Louisa  Turney.  The  captain 
Fiona  Greenhorn.  Mel  Clew- 
low,  Lisa  Wooding  and  Kate 
Walsh  converted  four  of  Eng- 
land's five  penalties. 

In  today’s  final  to  the  Song- 
nam  Stadium  new  champions 
are  assured  when  Australia, 
whose  seniors  hold  the  Olym- 
pic and  World  Cup  titles, 
meet  Netherlands. 

With  the  men’s  Junior 
World  Cup  due  to  start  on 
Wednesday  at  Milton  Keynes, 
several  of  the  visiting  Under- 
21  sides  are  to  action  this 
weekend.  Argentina,  who  are 
in  England's  group,  play 
Southgate  on  the  Middlesex 
dub’s  new  pitch  at  Trent 
Park  today.  Southgate  are  dne 
to  play  the  champions  Read- 
ing at  TretoPata  tomorrow. 

East  Grtostead  defend  the 
trophy  at  the  annual  Hamp- 
stead and  Westminster  Chal- 
lenge at  Haddington,  with  11 
National  League  sides  ewKwm 
their  opponents. 

Beeston,  the  Premier  Div- 
ision newcomers,  maim  their 

first  appearance  to  the  event, 
having  recently  won  the  MXM 
tournament  in  Scotland  and 
beaten  East  Grtostead  to  a 
friendly. 


went  out  of  the  Manx  Rally 
during  yesterday's  14th  stage. 
Both  drivers  were  involved  to 
accidents  serious  enough  to 
prevent  their  cars  going  any 
Anther. 

Chess 

Britain  gained  an  unexpected 
gold  medal  when  Jonathan 
MesteL  a 40-year-old  Cam- 
bridge lecturer,  won  the 
world  problem-solving  cham- 
pionship to  Pula.  Croatia,  de- 
feating the  favourites  from 
Russia  pnd  Germany,  writes 
Leonard  Barden.  MesteL  a for- 
mer British  champion,  be- 
comes the  first  player  to  qual- 
ity as  grandmaster  in  over- 
the-board  chess  and  solving. 
The  British  team  of  MesteL 
Graham  Lee  and  Michael  Mc- 


Hanka.  PBJ  Adam*  B GJanaa.  K Burton. 
ST  N L«neaU»r.  B Anarada.  l Rnoarta:  M 
Bradlvv:  5 Lawary.  J Dowdatl;  S 
TMMiray.  « Q Kntft  D Boehm  Jr.  T 
Byrum.  A ROtt  louar.  P Ciaacn.  F bcUnac; 
T Danway.  T TolM;  P Jaczabno;  F Fan*.  B 
McCanittar.  O Boday-.  J Canar.  C Smim 
Mm  m C Parry  (Aua).  70  F Adam  iSAi: 
R Alarcon  (Man)  71  H Kaaa  (Japan);  0 
Wain  (NZ>  n C nauwadl  (SwaL  73  b 
Hupiwa  (Anal:  A Uaonlch  (Swa).  74  0 
FiaurSAl 

IWOFUII  PRO-AM  (Bruaaeia). 
Bismd  rawwl  awaa  IQBare  Hitlau 
■tatadV-  fSflaOw«nM.6r  iBSJMKula 
(Frj  C,  OB.  J CarrPas  t*j»)  6J,  OB;  S Tmnino 
(Oan|U,79  l>78La«oay(Aoi|6B.C6M 
U»hi  (H.  w P MMmk  |Swa)  IB.  M.  13B 
R JooMoa  [Sara)  V9.  W.  0 Edmond  (Frt  85. 
Ti.  13S  f orngraa  (Sm)  09.  70.  T Plan- 
crun  [M  70.  OR  C tWntina  (US)  09.  71 


nOMAL  (Bumnam  and  Barrow.  Somar- 
aan-  England  5.  (Wand  a Sconaod  9. 


TKMUUL  (UMneft);  Scotland  2.  b aland  7i 
WMaa4.  England  S 

Tennis 

MROwn  OP  prattthatt)-  tiwfr 
Baata  v KdllAai  (Rn*>  at  A BtoHarw 
(Rus)  H 6-*:  ■ Raaaac  jswttri  H M 
Area  (Mod  S-Z  s-«  r ca  n (Spi  w j 
SaiKhaa  (Sp)  4-1. 0-a  t Mairaaw  (GBi  M 
V Spadaa  iu3)  e-3.  a-4. 


Dowell  won  the  team  bronze 
behind  Israel  and  Germany. 

Sailing 

Andy  Green,  the  rising  Brit- 
ish star  on  the  world  match- 
racing  circuit,  had  two  wins 
and  one  defeat  after  his  first 
day’s  racing  in  the  Cigna 
Knickerbocker  Cup,  writes 
Bob  Fisher  in  NOc  Ybrk. 
Green,  with  David  Munge. 
Tom  Saunt  and  Ben  Vines, 
lost  to  Terry  Hitchinson  or 
the  United  States  in  his  open- 
ing match  but  beat  Nikkei 
Rossberg  of  Denmark  and 
Finland’s  Staffan  Lind  berg, 
both  of  whom  outrank  him  in 
the  world  ratings.  Green 
needs  two  more  victories  to 
guarantee  a quarter-finals 
place. 


(WO*  (Fr)  QAN  6m  19mm  taac.  S.  L Du- 
Ou«  (SwttZ)  LtHoa  U Came;  3.  A 
(SwKXI  ONCE.  4.  j Hull  Jmnw  fSp) 
BuwaiD;5.FEicwUn(SplKdlm9  all*aqi* 
tuna;  a.  C Uoosr  (Dsn)  Lunana  AT:  7.  P 
UumnCMfH  (Aid)  RobeOank  91.  6.  E Zalna 
IRI  AMS  1C  9.  A tie  las  Cuwa  |Fil  Bnv 
esto  1.00.  10.  P Bonmiwm  (Fri  CM*no 
IXO.  OrnMi  1.  Didaux  S4nr  4mm  3(taec. 
Z.  Eacanin  13.  3 Zu aOm  14.  4.  LMPnota 
1-31.  5.  Moll*.  s.».  6.  Zmlna  224,  7.  Lifl- 
WftMTg  «.  9.  D*  l*»  CiMvm  3.33.  9.  So* 
rmo  236;  10,  0 Ciawwa  (Sp|  E*MpoM 

Equestrianism 

BUBOPBAH  opbn  cum  (BuranMyl 


Custom  Mdda  (D  O'Connor.  1J3)  40.0pc*.  Z. 
Wotlon  Rommcd  (L  Thompaon.  liel40J(  3. 
Cynd  (P  PsnUu.  Fin)  42.0,  4.  Wmtermdl 
Strum  (8  0»««ach-Boetor.  Owl  42.fi;  5. 
WBM  Partse  8 (C  BarUt,  UB|  4X4;  ft. 
Bro adorn  Nawa  |M  Todd,  fin  *»Z  Tram 
P»iB— 1 1.  QB  139  BptK  Z US  141 3-.  X 
Nt  141  J;  4,  Namnanai  1522;  9.  Smutan 
1U.D:  fi.  Frtncd  1548. 

Hockey 

TOUR  MATCH]  Homlouf  S.  Cuba  U-31  3 
WONRM-S  JUNIOR  WORLD  OOP 
(SdOTl);  CRMWiidUuti  mMmi  fi  flltd 
South  Karat  3.  8A  1.  7-Biik  Eng  lane  4 
CNna  4 (Eng  ■mi  4-2  on  pora)  swi  ja, 
Spain  4,  us  2,  Canada  1.  [Jkiaina  g 

Motor  Sport 

MANX  RAU-V1  laadhRi  atMHflau  Uttof 

2*  atagaa);  1,  m H>oana  (IoU)-  NWUw 
Sumvy  3W  46m,  „ 4^£T  M HoU ~ 
HanauflMagana  fite  a.  y LAiAkanwi 
{ff*. 0«t  1154;  4.  J Ulnar 
lEnp)  Tcyaa  CaDea  1X26,  X J RoynoKb 
{Whiaal  Fora  Eicon  1243;  a.  N Shnpaon 
!&»}  Wtauvoan  Dob  1836: 7.  D Huwa 
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Cricket 


County  championship:  Yorkshire  v Kent 

Headley  latest 
England  paceman 
to  feel  the  strain 


MtkeSehrey 
at  Headlngley 


0 SOONER  have  the 
selectors  chosen 
their  squad  of  hardy 
seamers  to  carry  the 
England  banner  through  the 
Caribbean  this  winter  than 
the  air  is  rent  with  the  music 
of  muscles  twanging  and 
joints  creaking. 

On  Wednesday  it  was  the 
rookie  Ashley  Cowan,  who 
bowled  a few  overs  for  Essex 
against -Glamorgan  before 
retiiing  with  a recurrence  of 
a shoulder  injury  that  will 
require  exploratory  surgery. 

Then  on  Thursday  it  was 
Darren  Gough.  Having  just 
recovered  from  a knee  injury, 
he  limped  from  the  Held  at 
Headingley  with  a torn  ham- 
string that  could  keep  him 
out  of  training  for  a month. 

The  catalogue  was  extended 
yesterday  and  this  time  it  was 
another  injury-prone  seamer. 
Kent's  Dean  Headley,  who 
ended  up  on  the  physio's 
couch.  Headley  sent  down  13 
pretty  ordinary  overs  for  67 
runs  before  retiring  into  the 
pavilion  for  tea  and  not 
returning. 

The  Yorkshire  and  England 


physio  Wayne  Morton  said  lit- 
tle appeared  to  be  wrong 
apart  from  “a  stiff  back  and  a 
sore  bum”  and  Headley 
should  play  today  and  in  the 
crucial  Sunday  League 
match.  However  the  fear 
remains  that  it  could  be  a 
recurrence  of  the  hip  injury 
that  needed  surgery  last  win- 
ter. Cotton  wool  manufactur- 
ers would  be  advised  to 
tender  for  the  England  con- 
tract immediately. 

There  was  better  news  for 
Kent  about  Steve  Marsh,  their 
captain  and  wicketkeeper, 
and  Paul  Strang.  An  X-ray 
showed  that  the  left,  thumb 
Marsh  injured  while  standing 
up  to  Matthew  Fleming's  me- 
dium pace  is  not  broken. 

Strang  was  to  have  left  this 
niatrh  sometime  this  after- 
noon to  return  to  Zimbabwe 
for  next  week's  Test  against 
New  Zealand  but  he  has  been 
given  permission  to  remain 
for  an  extra  two  days. 

Kent  will  need  all  the  help 
they  can  get  if  they  are  to  win 
what  is  bubbling  up  into  a 
very  good  game.  Deprived  of 
26  overs  by  rain  at  the  start  of 
the  day.  Yorkshire  made 
rapid  progress  in  their  second 
innings,  wiping  out  the  deficit 
of  62  in  only  the  12th  over. 


They  cruised  past  200  inside 
50  overs  and  were  pegged 
bade  only  in  the  final  session 
when  the  Kent  bowling,  de- 
prived now  of  Headley  and 
also  hampered  by  a trouser- 
flapping  crosswind,  began  to 
make  some  headway.  Mark 
Kalham  was  the  chief  benefi- 
ciary with  four  for  4L 

Yorkshire  finished  the  day 
five  overs  early  on  290  for 
eight,  a lead  of  228  — enough 
to  give  Kent  cause  for  worry 
with  Chris  Silverwood  on  a 
roll  and  the  pitch  showing  in- 
creasing signs  of  erratic 
bounce.  If  Yorkshire  nan  ex- 
tend their  lead  to  250  this 
morning  they  must  be 
favourites. 

Their  position  of  relative 
strength  was  down  largely  to 
a third- wicket  stand  of  115  be- 
tween David  Byes  and  Darren 
Lehmann  Byas  continued  his 
sturdy  form  of  the  first  In- 
nings to  make  74  in  almost 
four  hours  before  mistiming  a 
drive  to  extra  cover  while 
Lehmann,  next  season's 
choice  as  overseas  player 
ahead  of  the  more  intense 
Michael  Bevan.  once  more 
punched  out  bis  drives  to  hit 
10  fours  in  68  before  falling  to 
an  athlwtir  ratrh  by  Fleming 
off  his  own  bowling. 


End  is  nigh . . . Yorkshire’s  Michael  Vaughan  skies  a pull  and  is  about  to  be  caught  by  the  bowler,  the  galloping  Mark  Balham 


SIMON  WILKINSON 


Glamorgan  v Essex 


Grayson  and  grey  skies 
darken  Glamorgan  hopes 


Paul  Weaver 
at  Sophia  Gardens 


Glamorgan  have  lost 
almost  2,000  overs  of 
championship  cricket 
this  summer  because  of  toe 
weather.  A few  other  counties 
have  been  similarly  hit  but 
Glamorgan  argue,  with  some 
justification,  that  they  have 
been  denied  as  many  as  five 
victories,  so  they  are  owed  a 
nod  and  a wink  from  Michael 
Fish  and  his  pals  this 
morning. 

Last  night  the  forecast  was 
discouraging.  They  have  al- 
ready lost  50  overs,  or  half  a 
day,  in  this  match.  Another 
half-day  today  would  surely 
be  enough  to  give  them  vic- 
tory and  take  the  champion- 
ship into  the  final  round. 
Essex,  having  followed  on  192 
behind,  closed  last  night  on 
320  for  eight,  a lead  of  128. 

The  game  would  be  over 
but  for  another  obdurate  per- 
formance from  Paul  Grayson, 
who  batted  for  more  than  four 


hours  and  faced  209  deliveries 
for  his  unbeaten  83. 

Having  just  won  the 
NatWest  Trophy,  and  with  no 
championship  chance,  few 
Essex  batsmen  have  shown 
resolve  here.  But  the  much- 
respected  Grayson  was  one  of 
the  few  and  if  the  dub  decide 
to  let  Paul  Prichard  concen- 
trate on  his  betting  and  look 
for  a new  captain,  this  would 
be  a logical  choice. 

After  heavy  overnight  rain 
play  did  not  start  until 
11.45am,  with  another  20 
overs  evaporating  into  the 
skies  and  adding  to  the  27  of 
the  previous  day.  so  Glamor- 
gan were  satisfied  to  wipe  out 
the  bulk  of  Essex’s  hatting. 

Essex  resumed  on  59  for 
one  and  Prichard  and  Nasser 
Hussain  carried  their  second- 
wicket  stand  to  102  before 
Prichard,  having  reached  his 
half-century  two  balls  earlier, 
was  caught  at  deep  backward 
sqaure-Ieg  by  Steve  James  off 
the  last  ball  of  Robert  Croft’s 
first  over.  At  lunch  they  were 
118  for  two. 


Hussain  had  not  added  to 
his  53  when,  against  the  10th 
delivery  after  the  interval,  he 
played  across  the  line  and 
was  bowled  by  Steve  Watkin. 
hi  Watfctn’s  next  over  he  dis- 
missed his  most  dangerous 
opponent  Stuart  Law.  who 
could  only  edge  a finp  deliv- 
ery which  left  him  late;  130 
for  four  and  two  in  nine  balls 
for  Watkin. 

Grayson  and  Ronnie  Irani 
now  added  81  for  the  fifth 
wicket  with  Irani  off-driving 
Dean  Cosier  for  four  to  bring 
the  scores  level  at  192  for  four. 
Matthew  Maynard  recalled 
Waqar  and  In  a crucial  pas- 
sage be  broke  through  twice, 
bowling  Irani  for  a 92-ball  50 
with  a full-length  delivery  a 
little  short  of  yorker  length.  It 
was  a real  yorker  that  did  for 
Danny  Law  four  overs  later 
and  Essex  were  215  for  six. 

Grayson  and  the  wicket- 
keeper Barry  Hymn  added  62 
before  Hyam  was  leg-before 
on  the  back  foot  and  soon 
Mark  flott  was  eighth  out 
with  Essex  100  ahead. 


Surrey  finished 
off  by  Keedy 


THE  left-arm  spinner 
Gary  Keedy  returned  a 
career-best  six  for  79 
for  a match  return  of  10  for 
173  as  Lancashire  com- 
pleted victory  by  an  in- 
nings and  55  runs  over 
Surrey  half-an-honr  before 
the  end  of  the  third  day  at 
TheOvaL 

Surrey  followed  on  322 
behind  after  losing  their 
last  three  first-innings 
wickets  for  16  runs  to  Peter 
Martin  in  27  minutes  at  the 
start  of  the  day. 

Although  three  batsmen 
— Mark  Butcher  (50),  Alis- 
tair Brown  (47)  and  Jason 
Ratcliffe  (90)  — appeared 
well  set  second  time 
around,  they  all  got  them- 
selves out  to  poor  shots 
with  the  job  not  even  half 
done. 

Worcestershire's  victory 
charge  was  held  up  by  an 
unbeaten  ninth-wicket 
stand  between  Derbyshire's 
Karl  Krikken  (47)  and 
Simon  Lacey  (19)  at  New 
Road.  They  put  on  70  to 
give  their  side  a 33-run  lead 
on  364  for  eight  by  the 
close. 


A seventh-wicket  stand  of 
205  between  Jon  Dakin, 
who  made  190  with  two 
sixes  and  28  fonts,  and 
David  Millns  (121)  gave 
Leicestershire  a first-in- 
nings lead  of  225  against 
Northamptonshire  at  the 
County  Ground.  They  were 
bowled  out  for  557,  their 
highest  total  of  the  season. 

Toby  Peirce's  maiden 
century  — he  finished  with 
104  — helped  Sussex  set 
Hampshire  a victory  target 
of 260  at  Southampton.  Sus- 
sex. bowled  out  for  114  and 
390,  saw  the  . home  side 
reach  37  without  loss. 

Phil  Tufhell  (five  for  61) 
and  Jacques  Kallis  (four  for 
39)  bawled  Middlesex  Into  a 
commanding  position 
against  Nottinghamshire  at 
Lord's.  The  viators  need 
127  to  avoid  an  innings  de- 
feat with  eight  second-in- 
nings wickets  standing. 

Somerset  coasted  to  an 
eight-wicket  win  against 
Dnrham  at  Chester-le- 
Street,  finally  knocking  off 
in  six  overs  after  lunch  the 
46  runs  required  to  reach 
their  target  of  149. 


Warwickshire  v Gloucestershire 


Donald  wows  and  bows 
but  Russell  barks  loud 


David  Foot  aft  Edgbaston 


IF  Alec  Stewart  has  been 
making  a coded  public 
statement  or  two  In  the  past 
few  days  about  what  he  sees  as 
his  niost  practical  England 
rote  on  this  winter’s  Caribbean 
tour.  Jack  Russell  diplomati- 
cally reinforced  it  yesterday. 

In  more  palpable  terms,  the 
Gloucestershire  wicketkeeper 
might  well  have  been  saying: 
“Don’t  take  me  along  again  as 
a part  of  the  baggage.  Tm  still 
the  country’s  best  stumper, 
and  i am  making  more  runs 
than  ever  before.” 
Warwickshire  needed  less 
than  two  hours,  including 
stoppages  for  rain,  to  win  by 
an  innings  and  81  runs,  but 
Russell  had  returned  to  the 
crease  with  a determination 
to  reach  1,000  runs  in  a season 
for  the  first  time  In  Ids 
17-year  career. 

He  spent  a restfol  night  de- 
spite his  bruised  head,  having 
been  hit  on  the  back  of  the 
helmet  by  Dougie  Brown  the 


previous  evening,  and  was  on 
67,  eight  past  that  personal 
milestone,  when  he  Inside- 
edged  Allan  Donald  to  Keith 
Piper. 

There  had  been  a dozen 
boundaries;  a couple  were 
aligned  but  the. 
rest  unorthodox  and  never 
remotely  as  pretty  as  the  fold- 
ing Cotswolds  that  beautify 
his  birthplace  of  Stroud. 

Stewart  the  stalwart  has 
been  putting  down  catches  this 
summer  and  is  happiest  get- 
ting on  with  his  hawng-  Rus- 
seS's  gloves  are  as  toMlufle  as 
they  have  ever  been,  and  can 
there  be  a batsman  who  con- 
cedes his  wicket  less  wfilingly? 

Gloucestershire  were  still 
without  Dominic  Hewson,  who 
had  been  taken  iH  cm  Wednes- 
day, and  their  last  four  wickets 
an  feS  to  Donald,  who  will  turn 
out  in  the  Sunday  League 
tomorrow  and  then  leave  for 
Sooth  Africa  an  Monday  to 
prepare  for  the  Test  series 
against  Pakistan. 

He  will  thereby  miss  War- 
wickshire’s final  champion- 


fixture,  and  indeed  they 
win  subsequently  be  without 
him  until  1999  at  the  earliest  as 
he  win  be  touring  with  South 
Africa  next  year  and  involved 
in  toe  World  Cup  at  the  start  of 
the  following  summer, 

Dennis  Amiss,  the  county's 
rfitaf  executive,  explained  that 
more  strenuous  efforts  would 
have  been  made  to  retain  him 
had  there  been  a more  realistic 
rhnnng  of  their  winning  the 
title.  As  it  is,  with  Warwick- 
shire picking  up  .maximum 
points  against  Gloucestershire, 
there  are  still  considerable  fi- 
nancial inducements  to  beat 
Northamptonshire  next  week. 

Yesterday's  play  lacked  pur- 
pose, apart  from  Russell’s 
resolve.  Richard  Davis  went 
first  ban  caught  at  short  leg. 
Martyn  Ball  was  out  to  a sub 
missive  shot  to  mid-off  and 
Mike  Smith  had  his  stumps 
rearranged. 

Warwickshire  are  finishing 
the  season  with  some  stealthy 
success.  Tomorrow  they  could 
even  soatcb  the  Sunday 
League  trophy  if  Kent  falter. 


Scoreboard 


Britannia  Assurance 

Courtly  Championship 

{ThW  dor.  today  1030) 

> Hampshire  (Sots)  need  223 
runs  to  boat  Sussex  (4)  win  xH  Mr 
secofuHnrtnga  wictats  In  hand. 

Sussex,  First  Innings  114  (Udal  4-17, 
MNburil  4-38). 

•UHNHin  First  Innings  246  (C  W 
WMtB  B0,  P R Whitaker  73;  Khan  4-79. 
KirBny  4-41). 

Sea— S laiSnsa  (cwonttghc  201-3) 

U T E Peirce  Ibw  b Renshaw 


K Newell  c Hayden  b Reruhaw  .... 44 

J R Carpenter  e Kendall  b Hoyden — €3 

P w Jarvts  c White  b MUbum 6 

J J Bates  c Maru  b Stephenson 19 

A A Khan  rvn  out as 

M A Robinson  Ibw  b Hayden 

R J Klrtley  nol  out  7 

Extras  (b4,  IbS.  w2,  nb4) IB 


.390 


Total  (iSSJovara) 

Fan  at  WtefcWCs  CM  236.  245. 2S2,  XT. 
336. 348. 

■owfhtw  Wilburn  32-3-108-3:  Renshaw 
27.3-10-52-3;  Udal  44-12-98-0:  Maru 
21-8-30-0:  Stephenson  25-8-78-1;  Hoy- 
den  8-0-17-2. 


JSLaney  not< 

ML  Hayden  not  oui 

Extras  (Ibl.  nb2). 


Total  (for  0. 13  mars) _ ...  37 

To  b— G W White.  P R Whitaker.  W S 
Kendall.  M P Stephenson,  tA  N Ayntos,  S 
□ Udel.RJItaru.6JRmslurw.SM 
Mltbvsrt. 

— Hast  Jarvis  5-0-15-0;  Klrtley 
6-2-14-0:  Khan  3-1-2-ft  Robinson 
\-G-5-0. 

Umpln—  J C Baldarstane  and  R A White. 
Ons  day  match 

Thun  It Zimbabwe  Country  Districts 

iW-6  |G  Retime  74).  New  Zealand  194-6 
(rtickte  4-38).  NZ  won  by  two  wickets. 


Cricket 

Nsvvs  and  Scopes 

0891  22  88  + 


Counties  update 


Derbyshire 

31 

MkkflaseK 

40 

Diatom 

32 

Nortftsms. 

41 

59608 

33 

42 

Qancrgan 

34 

Son  wi  sat 

43 

Gloues. 

35 

Sumy 

44 

Hampshire 

38 

Sussex 

46 

Kant 

37 

Wawfcte. 

48 

Lancs 

38 

Worcester 

47 

Laics- 

39 

TtartaWre 

48 

Complete  county  scores 

0691  22  88  30 

■‘fT'*  L"lt* ka  HOME 
0171  7134413 

^Guardian 

^./interactive 


■ Somerset  (2lpts)  beat 
Durham  (5)  by  eight  wickets. 

DURHAM:  First  inn  mgs  230  (J  E Morris 
79)-  

SOMBtSET:  First  Innings  217  (M  N Lath- 
ill  57). 


i {overnight:  132-7) 

M J Foster  c Treacotntok  0 Caddtek  97 

J Boiling  not  ant — — O 

S J6  Brown  Ibw  6 1 


A walker  Ibw  b Rose 
Extras  (W.  tb7.  nb6)... 


Total  (S3 -6  overs) _ m 

Mot  wickets  ooab  132. 138. 

■erritagi  Coddlck  21-7-60-4:  Rose 
13.5-3-43-3:  Mushtaq  13-10-4-3:  Boeder 
B-6-17-0. 


tRJ  Turner  c Lewis  o Foster 41 

PC  LHodowayc  Speight  OFoatar as 

8 C Ecclestone  not  out 


a I M N Lamweli  not  out 


18)4) 4 

Total  (for  Z 34  overs) 4S9 

M e«  wlrlnetsi  71L  B7- 
DM  <*M  taau  M E Trascothlcfc.  M Bums.  G 
O Rose,  *P  D Bowler.  A R Cartdck.  Mush- 
taq Ahmed,  K J Shine. 

■owta.gr  Brown  10-0-52-0:  Betts 
. 5-T-21-0:  Roster  11-1-48-2;  Walker 
6-1-34-0.  Boiling  F-0-3-0;  Morris 
1-0-1 -O. 

Une)fewai  J D Bond  and  J W Hofdar. 


Cm  itllT-  Essex  (4pts)  lead  Glamorgan  (8) 
by  128  runs  with  two  seoondJnnlngs  arteb- 
i eta  in  hand. 

OkAWOROAIfc  First  fonbigs  381  (H  Morris 
82.  M P Maynard  71:  Law  4-69). 

i Brer  tarings  169  (S  G Law  86). 


eeend  tentags  (overnight  59-1) 

TJ  Prichard  e James  b Craft ——  Si 

N Hussain  bWeUdn sa 

SG  Lew  c Shaw  bWaddn • 

R C Irani  b Waqar 90 

A P Grayson  not  out S3 

□ R Law  b Waqa 


tO  J Hyam  Ibw  b Thomas 

M C Hob  b Craft — 

A p Cowan  not  out 


Baras  (b9.ibl6.nb3). 


T 

ia 

97 


Total  (tor  a,  100  ovan) 7*0 

M at  wteftete  ooofe  104. 123, 130.211. 
71S.Z77.282. 

TohatPMSocn. 


i Waqar  1 8-1-73-2:  WaUdn 
22-8-68-3;  Croft  Si-B-BB-2:  Coster 
11-3-25-0;  Thomas  IB-0-54-1. 

i J H Harris  and  B Julian. 


YOHKSMR9  v UMT 
Itayi  Yorkshire  (7pS)  Mad  Kent  (8) 
by  238  runs  with  two  secaM-fmtlnae  wick- 
ets in  hand. 

YOWCSwhr  First  innings  312  (D  S Leh- 
mann 87.  D Byas  59.  □ Bough  58;  EaUism 
4-62.  Iggieadan  4-37). 

KKMta  First  Innings  374  (S  A Mars  a 04,  T 
R Ward  56.  U V Benrtng  S3;  Mvenraod 
7-93). 


A McGrath  Ibw  b Iggleadsn 

MP Vaughan  c&bEaBiara 


*0  eyas  c Snath  b 
OS  Lehmann  e&b 
C mats  b iggiasden 


Ing. 


11 


B Parker  c Iggteufen  d Ealham as 

tflj  Btaksy  KnvbEsIham 4 

□ Gough  b Ealham so 

CEWSHveiwdodnottaRw—— __ 1 

R D Stamp  not  oat a 

Extras  (Ml  lb  11) 11 

Total  (tor  8. 73.1  overt] wi 

MdTwhkraei  53. 90.205. 222. 2B0.3BB, 

272. 268 

Tb  bad  P M HiKhtaon. 

Mta*  Headley  U-l-67-0;  iggiemtan 
JMMM:  Renting  18-6-aS-1:Ealhara 
*-*i*“»»  14-830-v.  Womb 

1-0-5-Q 

Umpfaren  HD  Bird  and  BJ  Meyer. 


Nottinghamshire  (3pts],  with  eight 
second-innings  wickets  in  hand,  need  127 
runs  to  avoid  an  Innings  defeat  against 
Middlesex  (7). 

MBDUHDb  Hist  Innings  430-6  dec  (O  A 
Shah  iCKflo,  J C Pootoy  88,  M R Rampnt- 
kash  55). 


14 


(overnight  118-4) 
U Abaal  b Kalita 


CM Tolley  c Brown  bKaiBs 

fW  M Noon  run  out  — — — 39 

P J Franks  c Getting  b Kalita  - 1 

KP  Evans  c Shah  bTufnell  13 

RT  Bates  not  out 


19 


U N Bowen  c Nash  b TufneU 
(toB.  nb4) 


Total  (91.1  overs). 
207. 


1123.148,162.179. 


_ Raser  14-7-34-0;  Hewitt 

17- 5-48-0;  Tutnoll32.V-8-6 1-6:  Kallis 

18- 6-39-4:  Bloomfield  4-1-12-0;  Rampra- 
kaah  8-8-18-0. 


M PDowmanc  Brown  bTidnell 13 

RT  Roblnscm  ibw  b Bloomfield is 

S E Wafton  not  out  . — . *9 

-PJnTinen*.  —flmT  IB 

Extras  (b3.lb3.nb4) lO 


Total  (tor  a 38  overs). 

RsB  of  intnluSn  30. 47 


nabob  RT  Bates,  U Attaal.  C M. Tolley, 
tw  M Noon.  K P Evans,  P J Franks,  M N 
Bowen. 

■miitlngi  Fraser  9-4-16-0;  Hewitt 

5- 0-20-0;  Btaotnheld  7-8-18-V.  Kallis 

6- 3—14-0:  Tufnetl  13-8-34-1. 

1G I Burgees. 


Mltartiw  Warwickshire  (34pta)  baa 
Gloucestershire  (4)  by  «n  toning*  and  81 
runs. 

W— asnCJOUBHta  First  tontogs  418  (N  M 
K Smith  148.  D R Brown  79.  N V Knight  71. 
D L Hsmp  Ctt  Lewis  8-89.  Stehh  4-TO). 
OCOOaiOTnSHMt  rat  innings  its 

ALficiCKTnuna 
Saoaad  Innim  (avsnUght;  188-5) 

tRCRusseflc  Piper  b Donald 87 

MCJ  Boil  c Knight  b Donald 93 

R P Ddvta  c Sub  b Donald 9 

J Lewis  not  out 8 

A M Smith  b Donald  — 2 

DRHawacn  aboard  O 


(bi3.ib3ww2.ita8). 


Total  [68J  overs). 


106.121,222,234. 
. Donald  15^-6-63-4;  Brown 
16-7-28-0;  Welch  4-1-17-1;  (SI  so 
12-6-48-2;  Smttn  14-3-57-2. 

UnpbwK  G Sharp  and  N T Plows. 


Wercaeten  Derbyshire  (2pts)  lead 
Worcestershire  (8)  by  33  runs  with  two 
seeond4nninBa  wtekats  In  hand. 
KOneuilHHHB  Prst  Enntogs  S54-6 
dec  (W  P C Wsstert  188.  T U Itoody  101.  D 

A Laatherdala  93). 

Doanrama  Rm  inrangs  223  (M  E 
Cnsar  7ttoo). 


S tubbings  bwbShortyar xt 

A J Harm  cntlngwortfa  0 Bheriyar ss 

OQCorttbHtat « 

TATweatsbUHngworth 83 

KJ  Barnett  cLaatharaatabHek 33 

VP  Ctariia  cLeatnerdaiebMek. 37 

M E Caesar  Ibw  b Hick— 8 

IK  MKrlldtan  not  atd 47 

■RAJ  OeFrellas  eLttmpW  b Shertysr  t 
SJlaninre*  ig 

Extras  (ftfi.  «4,  ntriO)  13 


384 


Total  (torS.  102  overs) 

"J  **«*■*»  01 71 .73. 228. 283. 264. 
2B3, 294. 

To  bob  DE  Malcolm 


wmev  LtaupIC  W.USM;  Haynes 
8-1-6Wfc  Shertyer  17-6-68-3;  Mck 

Illingworth  ZW- 48-1:  Ucody 
S-0-08-8:  Leetliardale  13-8-424). 
IMabM  d StMgherd  «id  A Wlritahead. 


NORTHAI4TS  v UDCS 

Northamptonshire  (Opts), 
with  nine  second-innings  wtekats  to  hand, 
need  189  runs  lo  avoid  on  Innings  detool 
against  Leicestershire  (B). 
NORTHAMPTOMSWiE!  First  Innings  332 
(D  Ripley  92.  A L Penberthy  65:  Ormond 

PM  famines  (overnight:  380-6) 

JMDaldn  st  Ripley  bDavtea tea 

D J MU! ns  c Ripley  b Dsvies 121 

ARK  Ptomon  b Brown 40 

J Ormond  tow  b Davies  — _ — . O 

MTBrimson  notout — — 8 

Extras  (bS.  1012.0094) 41 


Total  (144J  overs)  887 

Ml  e(  wtekats  eowb  478,531 ,531. 

Soorw  at  1 90  ovarar  7-478. 
kakp  Taylor  17-0-82-1;  BoswsB 
19-3-89-2;  Brown  52J-14-142-3;  Davies 
34-9-118-4;  PenbertRy  12-0-48-0;  Barter 
3-0-12-0;  Curran  7-0-49-a 


A Ford  bam  Ibw  b Brlmson 18 

RR  Montgomerie  not  out 18 
3AJBqsweh  not  out  — — — 9 


Total  (ter  1,13  overs) 88 

Mafwtdusb27. 

Bewtargi  MtHns  3-0-10-0;  Ormond 
3-1-14-0;  Rerstat  4-0-11-0:  Brimson 
9-2-1— 1. 


The  Oasb  Lancashire  (24pts)  bt  Surrey  (3) 
by  an  Inntoga  and  88  tuns. 
UBCMH—  First  Innings  592-4  dec  (N 
T Wood  1S6,  M A Atherton  148.  N H Fair- 
brother  112710.  G D Lloyd  86no,  J P Crmw- 

suiuuiu 

Mat  fambips  (over  night  254-7) 

1 D K SaUabury  b Martin  — 1 

J E Benjamin  c Mrbrother  b Marita  _ O 

R m Amin  c Hogg  b Martn — . 3 

MPBIcknetlrtotout ........ 14 

Extras  (tfl.  tbB.  nb2)_ 13 

Total  (94J  ov«s),— 370 

M of  uriduts  eoob  254, 25S. 

Bietehisr  Martin  125-4-49^;  Choppls 
7-2-18-0;  RWgway  5-1-00-0;  Kaedy 
35-1 1-94-4;  WsMnson  2S-7-7S-3. 
9UHOTT  lanced  tarings 

DJBttcnell  tow  b Martin 4 

M A Butcher  Ibw  bWatMnSon OS 

J D RattHtfu  D Keedy 


tAJSnewartlbwbWaUaitaon T 

A 0 Brown  c uoyd  b Ksady 47 

*A  J HolBoeks  b Chappie 3 

BCHoHtoefcecFbirorotnarb  Keedy  . 3 

I DKSalletaryc Lloyd  b Keedy IS 

MP  BtetoioU  Ibw  b lo*dy 3 

J E Benjamin  not  out  - 24 

R M Alton  Ibw  b Keedy O 

Extras  (b3.  Ib12) - 18 

Total  (71.4  overal 


267 

1 8, 80. 97. 173. 184, 212, 239,  242. 2B7. 

**0»Mig1in  13-3-59-1;  Chappie 

11-1-48-1;  Keedy  23.4-6-79-6,  WMdrnon 
19-0-53-2;  Rfagway  2-0-14-0. 

Second  XI  Championship 


...  Kent  193  and  234  Knnce 

267  and  179-4  (G  R Treegus  861.  Hants 
won  by  six  widtats.  KsaBwwta  War- 
6ewta  Warts  396  (M  A BltoBdi  54.  M J 
Powell  80.  A Frost  112;  Swarm  4-gm  and 
61-1.  Northans  157  (T  U B Safloy  $7 nc; 
Alum  5-50)  and  287  (A.  J Swann  65.  K J 
tones  78.  G P Swann  38;  Sheikh  5-46L 
Warto  won  by  nine  wickets.  Tram  i»rldgs« 
NottB  218  and  313-7  dec  (A  0 Wharf  82.  P R 
Pollard  77).  Sussex  300-7  dec  Bite  229-6 
(M  itaweli  51).  Match  drawn. 


AXA  ura  I ■AOUK  (one  day;  1 jq:  . 

»er  Is  lb  atii  Ourlwn  v SomerseL  Can- 
<Bfa  Glamorgan  v EflSBJL  irnilllisiiuiliiis 
Hsmpehlre  v Sussex.  Urdu  Middlesex  v 
NotOngrim nsISre.  Hiwriisnytum  Nenh- 
■mptonshlro  v Ltocssterahlre,  The  n— 1- 
Surray  v Loncashlrs.  UgtattM  War- 
wickshire v Gloucestershire. 
Werceetarahira  V Dsrbyshlr-. 

(1.10):  Yorkshire  v Kent 


Cycling 


Vuelta  woe  for  Jalabert  and  Olano 


WIIHain  Fotherfogham 


THE  wide,  smoothly  sur- 
Eaced  roads  which  climb 
steadily  for  25  miles 
through  desolate  scrubland  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada  ski  resort, 
high  above  the  city  of  Gra- 
nada. bald  mixed  memories 
for  France’s  Laurent  Jalabert. 

In  1995,  on  the  way  to  vic- 
tory in  the  Tour  of  Spain,  Ja- 
labert was  so  dominant  that 
he  could  hand  a stage  win  to 
fhp  struggling  German  Bernd 
Dietz.  Yesterday,  three  miles 
from  the  frniah  line,  Jala- 
bert’s  chances  of-  winning  a 


Athletics 


second  Vuelta  disappeared 
when  the  strength  suddenly 
left  his  legs. 

Jalabert.  who  has  been 
ranked  world  No.  1 for  the 
past  two  years,  was  reduced 
almost  to  walking  pace  and 
finished  more  than  eight  min- 
utes behind  the  three  riders 
who  are  now  likely  to  fight 
over  the  yeDow  jersey  in 
the  next  two  weeks:  the  1996 
winner  Alex  ZOBe.  his  fellow 
Swiss  Laurent  Dufaux.  who 
took  the  overall  lead  yester- 
day, and  tiie  last  Spaniard  Left 
In  the  bunt,  the  little  climber 
Fernando  Escartin. 

Yet  only  the  day  before- Ja- 


labert, by  winning  the  stage 
and  taking  the  yellow  jersey, 
had  seemed  set  to  make  op  for 
a disastrous  showing  In  this 
year’s  Tour  de  France,  when 
he  was  never  on  toe  pace. 

- Indeed,  the  Frenchman 
looked  to  have  taken  an  early 
grip  on  the  Vuelta  when  his 
powerful  Once  team  wound 
up  the  pace  on  the  first  seri- 
ous ascent  of  the  three- week 
race  and  gained  two  minutes 
on  Abraham  Olano,  who  on 
paper  was  his  main  rival 
Olano’s  prospects  of  step- 
ping into  his  follow  Spaniard 
Miguel  Indurain’s  shoes  took 
a further  knock  yesterday 


when  he  climbed  into  a team 
car  and  abandoned  before  the 
Sierra  Nevada  was  even  In 
sight  ‘"This  is  weird,"  he 
said.  “Four  days  ago,  I felt 
really  good." 

Olano  was  not  the  only  man 
in  trouble  as  Chris  Board- 
man,  -still  suffering  with  an 
injured  coccyx,  was  unable  to 
follow  the  pace  any  better  yes- 
terday than  on  Thursday,  the 
Briton  lasted  only  60  miles  of 
yesterdays  stage  before  fa- 
tigue overtook  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  give  up.  The 
stage  win  by  his  French  team- 
mate Yvon  Ledanois  can  have 
been  little  consolation. 


High-rising  Brown  looking 
no  further  than  the  North 


Duncan  Kbckqr 


The  road  to  Sydney 
stretches  out  before  Jon 
Brown  when  he  makes  his 
debut  over  the  half-marathon 
distance  to  the  Bnpa  Great 
North  Run  tomorrow. 

It  is  toe  beginning  of  five 
weeks  which  may  determine 
the  future  of  the  European 
cross-country  champion. 

Brown  is  due  to  run  his 
first  marathon  in  Chicago 
next  month,  having'  already 
been  pitied  by  Brendan  Fos- 
ter as  Britain’s  best  bet  for  a 
medal  at  the  distance  in  the 
2000  Olympics. 

“He  reminds  me  very  much 
of  Charlie  Spedding,  who  won 
a bronze  medal  in  toe  1984 
Olympic  marathon.”  saM  Fos- 
ter, the  former  European 
5,000  metres  champion.  **Tbe 
difference  is  that  Jon  is  even 
better  than  Charlie  was  over 
the  shorter  distances.”. 

Brown  ran  27  minutes  27.47 
seconds  for  10,000  metres,  the 
second  fastest  by  a Briton,  in 
his  last  major  race  four 
months  ago.  He  has  since  be- 


come a father  for  the  first 
time  and  concentrated  on 
tomorrow  and  Chicago. 

But  the  Yorisshireman  re- 
fuses to  see  the  13.1-mXle 
event  from  Newcastle  to 
South  Shfeid”  as  an  impor- 
tant staging  post  for  Chicago. 

“Even  if  Iron  59  minutes,  it 
would  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate great  things  over  twice 
the  distance,”  said  Brown. 

The  late  addition  of  Kenya’s 
Benson  Masya.  the  four-time 
winner,  to  defend  his  title 
spices  a race  that  had  been 
predicted  to  be  a domestic 
showdown  between  Brown 
and  Paul  Evans,  desperate  to 
become  the  first  British  win- 
ner since  Steve  Kenyon  12 
years  ago  after  flni«h(Tig  in 
the  top  four  for  four  succes- 
sive years.  “I  honestly  think 
this  is  my  best-ever  chance  of 
winning,”  said  Evans. 

Liz  McColgan  is  favoured  to 
win  the  women's  race  for  a 
record  fourth  timp  For  televi- 
sion purposes,  the  elite 
women  set  off  before  the  rest 
of  the  record  36£76  entry  — 
more  than  will  be  at  Newcas- 
tle's football  match  today. 


Kipketer  in  mood  to  break  his 
800  metres  world  record  today 


Stavon  Downts 
In  Fukuoka 


WILSON  KIPKETER, 
who  this  summer 
ended  Sebastian  Coe’s  16- 
year  ~reign  as  the  800 
metres  world  record 
bidder,  is  aiming  to  equal 
or  beat  the  mark  for  the 
fourth  time  this  season. 

*Tve  been  training  for 
this  for  the  past  two 
weeks,”  he  said  before  the 
International  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation  Grand 
Pxlx  final  here  today. 

The  record  -stands  at. 
Infill  41.1  lsec  and  there  is 
no  one  in  the  field  here  to 
challenge  Kipketer,  who  ia 
unbeaten  in  24  races  over 
the  past  two  years. 

Under  the  prize  money 
system  in  the  Grand  Fdx 
final  the  disaffected  Ke- 
nyan. who  now  runs  for 
Denmark,  has  only  to  win 
to  guarantee . himself  the 
$250,000  (£170,000)  for  the 
overall  Grand  Prfx  title;  a 
world  record  would  earn 
him  <100,000  in  bonuses. 


The  13th  Grand  Prlx 
final,  despite  its  *3.8  mil- 
lion (£2.25m)  prize  fund,  is 
a meeting  too  far.  Dragged 
to  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  few  athletes  would 
be  competing  were  It  not 
for  the  prize  money. 

Even  so,  a capacity  20,000 
crowd  should  see  a fasci- 
nating men's  mile,  featur- 
ing Hicham  £1  Guerroifi. 
unbeaten  this  season, 
against  the  . Olypmlc  1500 
metres  champion  Nourcd- 
cUne.  Morceli;  a pole-vault- 
ing exhibition  from  the  six- 
times-  world  champion 
Sergei  Bubka  and  a 
rematch  of  the  world  cham- 
pionship final  in  the 
women's  400  metres  hur- 
dles between,  the  Olympic 
gold  medallist  Deon  Ham- 
mings, the  world  record- 
holder  Kim  Batten  and  the 
surprise  Athens  winner 
Nekha  Bidonane. 

Britons  in  with  a chance 
of  winning  today  Include 
the  sprint  hurdler  Tony 
Jarre  tt.  Paula  Radcliffe  ip 
the  5,000  metres  and  Stave 
Backley  in  the  javelin. 
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StWtehisgont . . . Palace’s 
Lombardo,  above,  has 
also  extended  his  teammates, 
says  Steve  Coppell,  right 

PHOTOGRAPHS:  MARTIN  GODWIN 


Crystal  Palace  are 
anxious  to  avoid 
continuing  the 
boom-bust  cycle. 
Their  manager 
believes  his  dub 
must  seek  quality 
and  spend  to 
survive.  Report  by 
Marlin  Thorpe 
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Coppell  juggles  in  a rarefied  air 


AS  THOSE  pioneer- 
ing astronauts  of  the 
early  Sixties  would 
oo  doubt  testify,  the 
difficulty  was  not  so 
much  in  getting  up  as  staying 
there.  Steve  Coppell  knows 
the  problem.  The  Crystal  Pal- 
ace manager  never  orbited 
the  earth  but  be  has  seen 
pnnngh  of  the  world  to  know 
that  counteracting  the  down- 
ward gravitational  pull  on  his 
dub  Is  not  going  to  be  easy. 

Five  league  games  on  from 
David  Hopkin’s  last-minute 
winner  in  May's  play-off  final 
and  euphoria  has  already 
made  way  for  realism  at  Sel- 
hurst  Park.  Winning  promo- 1 
tion  was  a must  for  a chair- 
man, Ron  Noades,  worried 
that  the  gap  between  the  top 
two  divisions  would  become 
unbridgeable  before  Palace 
could  escape. 

But  reaching  the  land  of 
mDk  and  money  was  the  easy 
bit.  The  hard  part  will  he  to 
halt  the  cycle  of  boom  and 
bust  that  inflicted  relegation 
(bom  the  Premiership  on  Pal- 
ace in  1993  and  1995. 

As  Coppell’s  relationship 


with  pressure  has  always 
been  a healthily  sceptical  one, 
the  43-year-old  must  be  won- 
dering what  he  has  taken  on. 
“Difficult,  I think  that’s  the 
best  way  of  putting  it,"  he 
says  of  Palace's  return  to 
planet  Premiership.  “It’s 
very,  very  hard. 

"When  you  prepare  to  play 
the  best  teams  in  the  Premier- 
ship you  look  for  weaknesses 
and  you  can’t  find  any.  And 
then  you  look  at  the  fixtures. 
Whereas  in  the  First  Division 
you  could  say  ‘yeah,  we 
should  pick  up  points  there’, 
in  the  Premiership  you  might 
have  one  game  against  some- 
one an  your  level  in  the  div- 
ision, then  three  against 
teams  in  the  top  half.  That’s 
what  gets  you,  there’s  no 
respite." 

And  the  pace  has  grown 
hotter,  says  Coppell,  in  the 
four  years  since  he  resigned 
as  Palace  manager  Tor  a 
calmer  life  in  the  shadows 
and  a walk-on  part  in  Francis 
Lee’s  nightmare. 

"It’s  definitely  more  diffi- 
cult than  before,"  he  says. 
“The  standard  is  much  higher 


and  the  us-and-them  differ- 
ence is  more  pronounced.  The 
first  time  I was  in  charge  in 
foe  top  division,  you  could  get 
away  with  playing  11  hard- 
working. honest  profession- 
als. Now  you  need  more  than 
that  you  need  better  quality 
players.  Systems  used  to  get 
you  through  but  now,  with 
the  quality  of  players  around, 
you  just  don’t  have  a chance." 

The  difference,  he  says,  is 
down  to  money,  and  to  prove 

success  — to  run  a squad  of 
top-quality  players.” 

Hence  Ms  decision  to  join 
Britain’s  foreign  trade  delega- 
tion even  though  he  was  once 
quoted  as  saying  he  would 
only  buy  English  players.  “I 
never  said  that,”  he  protests. 
“We’re  not  stupid.  You  buy 
where  you  can  get  value  and 
the  best  players,  and  that  is 
abroad.  We  don’t  have  the 
naturally  gifted,  subtle  play- 
ers in  this  country.” 

‘We  don’t  have  the  naturally 
gifted  players  in  this  country’ 

foe  point  he  cites  foe  recent 
Deloitte  & Touche  report  on 
soccer  finances  covering  the 
season  before  last  "The  three 
teams  with  the  highest  wage 
bill  finished  first,  second  and 
third  in  the  Premiership, 
while  seven  of  foe  top  eight 
highest  wage  payers  finished 
in  the  top  eight 
“So  it  seems  to  he  a fairly 
consistent  formula  for  getting 

As  a result,  what  sounded 
at  first  like  a joke  became  a 
surreal  fact  when  Palace 
signed  the  Italian  midfielder 
Altfiio  Lombardo. 

His  on-fleld  impact  has 
been  all  Coppell  hoped  for, 
even  if  sometimes  “he  is  on  a 
different  page  of  the  script 
from  foe  rest  of  the  players. 
The  problem  Is  he's  used  to  a 
certain  style  and  standard  of 

player  around  him  and  to  be 
honest  we  don’t  have  those 
qualities.  We  have  different 
ones,  and  he’s  got  to  adjust  to 
us  as  we  have  to  him." 

The  other  bald  feet  Is  that 
Lombardo’s  presence  has 
been  just  as  galvanising  off 
the  pitch.  "You  need  quality 
players  around  for  others,  es- 
pecially the  youngsters,  to 
learn  from,"  says  CoppelL 
“In  that  respect  he’s  been 
superb  for  us.  Since  he  came, 
the  quality  of  the  training  has 
really  Improved.  The  passing 
has  been  crisper  and  more 
precise  because  of  the  effect 
he  has.  The  younger  players 
actually  stay  behind  and 
watch  the  first  team  train  just 
to  have  a look  at  him. ’’ 
Coppell  has  taken  Palace's 
spending  to  £7  million  in 
transfer  fees  alone  since  last 
season  on  two  more  foreign- 
ers, Hermann'  Hreidarssom 
an  Icelandic  defender,  and  It- 
zic  Zohar.  an  Israeli  mid- 
fielder, plus  the  goalkeeper 
Kevin  Miller,  the  defender 
Nell  EmbLen  and  the  striker 
Paul  WarhursL 
The  search  is  currently  on 


for  a foreign  striker  to  mop 
up  the  sort  of  chances  spilt 
during  the  team’s  inconsis- 
tent opening  run  of  two  wins 
and  three  defeats. 

The  bill  for  an  this  is  being 
footed  by  Palace's  Premier- 
ship windfall,  the  £3.25  mil- 
lion sale  of  David  Hopkin  and 
the  recent  benevolence  of  a 
multi-millionaire  far»L  Mark 
Goldberg.  But  even  this  is  a 
Tiger  Moth  outlay  compared 
to  the  Stealth  bomber  spend- 
ing of  other  Premiership 
such  as  today’s  visi- 
tors Chelsea. 

But  Coppell  will  wait 
awhile  before  assessing  the 
air-worthiness  of  his  Eagles. 
"Five  games  is  too  early  to 
tefl,"  he  says.  “Nine  Premier- 
ship matches,  then  we  can 
make  a realistic  judgment  of 
what  we  need  and  where 
we’re  going. 

"At  the  moment  Td  say  It 
was  going  to  be  tight  We’re 
going  to  be  In  the  bottom  pack 
of  foams  and  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  to  choose  between 
them."  Once  again.  Palace 
fens  had  better  prepare  to  bat- 
ten down  the  hatches. 


SPORTS  NEWS  23 

High-reaching 
Hammers  come 
under  scrutiny 
of  champions 


ten  Ron 


A SEASON  fractured  by 
World  Cup  ambition 
goes  back  in  the  spot- 
light this  afternoon  though 
the  programme  is  all  side- 
show and  no  main  attraction . 

The  meeting  of  Manchester 
United  and  third-placed  West 
Ham  Untied  at  Old  Trafford  is 
the  day's  most  allartng  pros- 
pect but  as  anyone  outside  cf 
Upton  Park  will  testify,  the 
Hammers  tend  to  burn 
brighify  before  fhzUng  out 
The  champions’  progress  to 
second  place  behind  Black- 
bum  Rovers  has  been  imperi- 
ous and,  as  the  points  pfle  up, 
the  memory  of  Eric  Cantona 
continues  to  fade. 

The  likelihood  is  that  by  the 
time  Blackburn’s  manager  Roy 
Hodgson  collects  his  Manager 
of  the  Month  award  before 
tomorrow's  home  date  with 
Leeds  United,  his  team  win 
need  to  reclaim  the  fop  spot 
On  paper  Blackburn  should 
win  but  they  are  unlikely  to 
perform  with  the  freedom  of 
expression  they  produced 
whan  they  humbled  Sheffield 
Wednesday  7-2atEwoodPark. 

Stuart  Ripley,  injured  at 
Wembley  in  midweek,  will  be 
absent  but  Hodgson  still  has 
more  options  than  his  Leeds 
counterpart  George  Graham, 
a man  under  pressure  after 
three  straight  defeats. 

Fourth-placed  Chelsea,  who 
may  rest  Tore  Andre  Flo  and 
Gianfranco  Zola,  travel  to  Sel- 
hurst  Park  to  fece  a Crystal 
Palace  side  who  are  proving 
a more  accomplished  and  at- 
tractive proposition  when 
away  from  London. 

Wimbledon,  who  are  bot- 
tom, go  to  Newcastle  United 


where  the  talk  will  he  of  next 
Wednesday’s  meeting  with 
Barcelona,  a sense  of  feverish 
anticipation  which  the  Dons 
will  seek  to  exploit 

“We  won’t  look  past  Wimble- 
don until  after  the  game,"  said 
Newcastle’s  manager  Kenny 
Dalglish.  “Wimbledon  were 
vay  unfortunate  not  to  get  a 
draw  here  last  season;  they 
had  a late  goal  disallowed,  why 
I don’t  know.  They  will  be  dan- 
gerous hut  we  are  ready  to  go." 

Nine  months  after  severely 
damaging  knee  ligaments, 
Everton’s  Andy  Hlnchcliffe 
will  gather  up  the  threads  of 
bis  career  when  be  replaces 
the  injured  Terry  Phelan  at 
Derby  County. 

By  the  time  his  team  host 
Barnsley  next  weekend,  Man- 
chester City’s  Uwe  ROsler  is 
likely  to  have  signed  for  them 
but  until  then  Everton  will 
have  to  place  an  unhealthy 
reliance  on  their  combative 
midfield  qualities. 

Liverpool  pntprfotn  Sheffield 

Wednesday,  who  may  be  with- 
out seven  players  because  of 
injury,  a state  cf  affairs  which 
could  see  the  on-loan  Nigel 
dough  line  up  against  one  of 
his  former  dubs. 

Steve  McManaman  will  defi- 
nitely tread  the  Anfield  turf  far 
the  first  time  since  the  col- 
lapse of  his  proposed  £12  mil- 
lion transfer  to  BaroeloKia. 

“He’s  always  hungry  — to 
suggest  otherwise  is  wrong. 
I’ve  been  more  than  happy 
with  his  approach.”  said  Liver- 
pool’s manager  Roy  Evans. 
"The  stick  he  took  over  the 
Barcelona  situation  was 
wrong,  way  ova:  the  top.  Yes,  I 
was  surprised  that  he  was  left 
out  by  England  but  then  again 
1 don’t  pick  foe  team  I have 
enough  cf  my  own  problems." 


Ferguson  sets  out  priorities 
fora  lot  that  are  ‘not  bad’ 


ALEX  FERGUSON,  whose 
#%Man Chester  United  side 
open  their  Champions  League 
campaign  in  .Slovakia  against 
Kosice  cm  Wednesday,  has  con- 
firmed foe  most  open  secret  in 
tiie  game:  if  he  had  the  choice 
of  winning  the  European  tro- 
phy OT  making  it  five  titles  in 
six.  he  would  take  the  former. 

‘ “I  rhmk  if  we' get  to  March 
and  we’re  in  fbe  Champions 
Cup.  if  I had  to  make  a deci- 
sion about  resting  a player. 
I'd  rest  him  in  the  league 
rather  than  playing  in 
Europe,”  Ferguson  told 
George  Best  in  an  interview 


for  Sky  Sports  l’s  Sports  Sat- 
urday programme  to  be 
braodcast  at  12J10pm  today. 

“ft’s  a step  we  want  to  take. 
Winning  foe  League  is  impor- 
tant because  it  took  us  so  long 
to  win  it  in  the  first  place  hut 
somehow  we’ve  got  to  main- 
tain the  challenge  of  both." 

Ferguson  added  that  this 
side  is  close  to  the  finished 
article.  *Tve  gone  into  Europe 
before  and  said  1 wonder1.  Ftn 
quite  confident  cf  this  lot 
[though] — they’re  not  bad" 
The  Kosice  game  will  be 
shown  live  on  Carlton  Select, 

a cable  channel 


Squad  sheet  Full  guide  to  the  weekend’s  Premiership  fixtures  including  injury  lists,  suspended  players  and  betting 


Arsenal  v Bolton  Wanderers 

HWAuy3pdilDAv 

I-Myiar— Bite  voter  fraual  it  ovut  an  rtjIHkflretnalDVVWDP:  Bolton  WDtD 
■attoddnAreenal  44  Bolton  6-1  Draw  5-2 

ItetweN  Barry  (Scrathotpe) 

Araonal  Seaman  Overman  Grtnantfi 

Dixon  Wright  Platt 

Boa  Id  Bergkamp  Hughes 

Wintertouro  Lutoc  Anelka 

Parlour  Garde  Shaw 

Vieira  Marshal!  Ranldne 

Petit  Upson  Holder 

DoMAvtMNona 

btfmd  Kwwfn  (shouttot  r*i*TisSaptantfierJ7) 

Saopmdod  None 

UnewHehle  Adams  (toefc  of  match  Wnoas) 

Bolton  Wanderers  Branagan  Blake  Philips 

^oLTn.  BotgswH*  Beardsley  McAnaspi 

Vfl>  Frandsen  McGlnlay  Todd 

Pofiock  Coleman  Taggart 

Thompson  Gwrtaugsson 

*v*3e5*  Salters  Johansen 


,-ni  ;C| 


PhilHps 

McAnesple 

Todd 

Taggart 


bpssd  Cw(SnstrtnB,  ralums  Seotan*w271.  Sheridan  tknos.  October  18).  FJrctausP 
Sows.  October  IS},  BMt  (broken  kg.  il 998} 

MmoMNona 


Crystal  Palace  v Chelsea 

Mh>BRirk9gBlladH 

c***  p»*c«  a***®  lwww 

Match  odd*  Crystal  Patera  2-1  Cttowi  it-lOOraw9~f 
IMmwKQAstoytVtacastad 


Barnsley  v Aston  Villa 

O 3pm  today 

I U^wrMdti an tanBamdeyLWLWU Aston  VfclUiW 
Hatch  odds:  Barnsley  7-4  Aston  Vka  5-4  Drew  9-4 

Rsffcre«:G  Barber  pyrtowfl 

Bnntey  Leese  Barnard  Liddell 

De  Zoom*  word  Tan  Heuvel 

Appleby  Hrtatov  Bosanctc 

Moses  A Bo  Bock  Krizan 

Eadon  Sheridan  ShirtWf 

Redfeam  MarceBe 

Tinkler  M Bullock 

Doubted  None 

. infrawd  Watson  (eoncuadon.  return  September  20).  Handle  {hamstring.  September  27) 
Sncpondod  None 

unswteUbteTT>omp9iingadtofniatcn  Brass) 

Aston  Vina  Besnteii  Yorke  Hendrie 

ray  apt  Nelson  CoUymoro  Joachim 

tT.’Iii  Southgate  Grayson  Oakes 

i&ftw  EMogu  Charles  Taylor 

Staunton  Cunx 

Wright  Milosevic 

Draper  Scaneca 

DoubtM  ~fey1or  (grain) 
tekowdNono 


Derby  County  v Everton 


Blackburn  Rovers  v Leeds  United 


i nwdU  wo  ter-.  Bjaadnm  WWPWW-,  Leacte  DWlli- 
mUk  Biaetoum  8-13  Leads  4-1  Draw  1 2-5 
■ s Dim  (Bristol) 


Blackball  Rowers  (Centra 

Watery 


Flowers 

DahUn 

Bohlnen 

Anderssgn 

Pearce 

WilBams 

Croft 


Pedersen 

Hendry 

Wilcox 


Mdonter  croft 
Doofattel  Hendry  (conciadon),  Wfccx  fctjs} 

Moral  Sherwood  (appenc&c,  returns  September  2Q,  Wptey  fwmstring.  September  2q, 
Coionwn  (Actteos.  October  25),  FSan  (bmten  arn.  1 906) 


Leeds  United 


Laurent 

LiTley 

Beeney 


reeuRsM  ten  DeitryUW;  Everton  UNLD 
ddwcDotvS-s  Ewrton  7-*  Drew  9-4 
:MHtey  (Leeds) 


Crystal  Palace  WBar  Nash  Burton 

_ ^ Gordon  Shipperiey  Quinn 

iBirSfri  Muscat  Davies  Freedman 

edteorthy  Zohar  EmWan 

A TCI  a Roberta  FuBerton  Wartiurst 

UnlpiST  ♦ Tuttle  Rodger 

^toDpr  Lombardo  Veart  Dyer 

DoObllnl  Wstwral  (homsirtna).  »>detr  fanMeL  Ojwr  (anWri 
teftewd  Nora 
te«MM«tedNons 


Poiby  County 


D pow^ii 

&«nlo  Rowett  Wanchope 

' Van  der  Daflty  Houtt 

Loan  C Powell 

OouMfMNono 

bpowd  Osrtxn  Hmstteg.  ratrara  Soptamtor  20) 

SmiMndad  Nora 

ttraroMite  Sole  and  Bwton  QntgmaHoite  duly) 

Everton  Sauthafl  ParraBy  Barrett 

jQ-r***.  Bffic  Phelan  Branch 

Thomsen  Stuart  Gerrard 

Speed  Grant  Htochcllfto 

WHUamson  Qster  Watson 

Barmby  Short  Ferguson 

DMditfol  Wason  («*«,  Ferguson  (sore  throat) 

Murae Timas  (groin,  rahims  Saptonjber27),  Paridraon  (hnea,  Ocatow  IQ 

Sapmdw)  Nora 


Stunidga 

Bateao 

Carsley 


Asanovk: 

Waiems 

Simpson 

Trollope 

Wanchope 

Houtt 


DeGoey 
Clarke 
Laboeuf 
D1  Mattac 


r-' 

.FO. 


n„|j|ifiit  Nana 

M^rfM«rti»flniaa.ratuni8  8aiaainbar211.tsmbo«daiB>oln.S^tBnLar271. 

totambw27LBate3mft«^la8.^^ 

J5JS»£daS*  tew™  Ootobarg  Uneratefate  LaftWwliwIacltofrinichflhasal 


Poyet 

MHu^ies 

P Hughes 

Granville 

Hitchcock 

vtaill 

Guflft 


Grodas 

Myers 

Flo 

Nichofis 

Zola 

Duberry 


Ketty  Hanefca 

Robortaon  Kewefl 

Wettwrafl  Bowyer 

Rad ebe  Haaland 

Hopkin  Motenaar 

RBtelra  Harte 


hpawd  Sharpa  Oneo,  Octtov  18),  Jobson  (kraa.  19SQ 


Leicester  City  v Tottenham  Hotspur 

retMftsmet  3pm  today 

Lwteira  note  M ten  Laioaau-  WWDOti  "Wtanham  LUWWD 
Mttds  oddn  LatoasBor  f 1-8  ktftanhwn  13-6  Draw  1 1-5 
nateiwacAWate<Chaf.l»-8baaO 

Leicester  city  (Caller  Ctaridge  Savage 

#Watet>  Hesfcey  McMahon 

SStt  WhiSto?*  wSI 

Kaamark  Watts 

bant  Parker 

Lennon  CampbeS 

C4ooe 

Mmvd  UUa9ioma  tanHs  returns  October  18J.  TByta-(knaa,  199*9 


TMtanham  Hotapw  Walker 


Nonella 


CakJerwood 

Mabbutt 

Carr 

Ctapham 

Wilson 

Ntoissn 

Armstrong 


Glnoia 

Sinton 

Fox 

Form 

Dominguez 


FoRBnand  Ntoissn 

Baardsen  Armstrong 

IMHM  Skiton  teiMe) 

Mated  Austin  (knee,  returns  Septwntor  20),  hwrean  (bMb.  September  20).  Andartan 
Oiaistrtng.  8opianber  27),  Vaga  fgtoln,  SepMrrbar  27) 
fciawmlte  EettVwtfi  haitB  Sapcatoar2(B 


Liverpool  v Sheffield  Wednesday 


Manchester  United  v West  Ham  United  Newcastle  United  v Wimbledon 


SSssasassssass.™ 

RteteaveSFplCWnp  

IMpoot  Joumm  "“tonaman 

, Jones  Rtedlft 

dtew  Wright  Owen 

TCvmrme  Harkmss 

A Etfornebye  Thomas 

btoe  Leonhardsen 


Murphy 

Matteo 

McAteer 

Wfamer 

Berger 


Radi™ppbnte..N«r«mbwB. 

Fk>ddock  fnte.  NowmtarSJ 

imuraidart  None  

MMUlM  PwMwsn  Cfougb  Bkmdeau 

”tBn_  McM  Magfhon  Stefanovte 

Walker  Clarke  Whitting  ham 

LlM  Muwsonta  Pembridge  Agogo 

BKfKH  Atherton  Nolan 

KSJ  M Canto  Briscoe 

(find  Cofiins 

2R.  B^geav.  Octoter  4).  Humphreya 

SSSSSSi nwvdwt  panswns. 


Sheffield  Wad 


nan  Atherton 

Wof  D1  Canto 

^VYi3*^  (fine 

Ouitetfid  BWn'aamwl.  FanteMge 


I 0M1Wdte*d3aaitedar 

, toasiraiwwiHa  to  tar  ManctxaiBr  United  VVWDWW;lNa3t  Han  WWLOW 
Batch  eddteManchestarUrttw  4-9  Weal  Ham  8-1  Draw  8-2 
1 BetateaiPgawyiHatPw} 

Bfencbestor United  Schmeldiel  Cole  VanderGouw 

# Irwin  Ksane  Schotes 

PalBster  Bedduan  Poborsky 

Borg  P Neville  Johnsan 

Butt  GNevBe 

Giggs  McCfair 

DwawNn 

> tnJutedMoyaroin.relumsSeowmlwlTl.Sraririghamfrtoa.SeptBmlwlT), 

I Soa<taBr (artde, Santemba 27), Cniytt(arWa, Septertaer z?l 

Swapwadad  Nora 

[ West  Ham  United  MUdoako  Lomas  Lazartdis 

Breaekar  Berkovfc  Rowland 

ifcwaorth  lOtaon  Bishop 

I ^Sb{  Potto  Forrest  Hartson 

JHMu  Fenfinand  Terrier 

txVxs  Hughes  Lampard 

i BAoncaa*  Dowie 

BwtetM  Hutson  Pam).  Laarida  foeiN 
: Mwd  DUs  poiea.  rvtrana  September  ST],  HN1  Pool,  1998) 
tetonMlttM 


l tetolte  n tan  Nawcaste  VW,  WimBtedon  00U. 
oddaeNMftSBte  4-9  Mmttecton  6-1  Draw  5-2 
wMfeediBbrfttfiBn? 


Given 

AspnHa 

Tocnasson 

Watson 

Smksjk 

GOespie 

Barton 

t-felop 

Gadjonsson 

Pistons 

Howey 

Crawfbtd 

Abort 

Rush 

Hughes 

Lea 

Boraford 

Barnes 

Ketsbala 

Pearce 

Murad  Peacock  fwrla,  ratums  Ssptembw  20),  Han«on  tarMe,  Septemtar  an, 
Stoarar  prMa,  199Q 

SwipuMtotl  Btoy  Returns  Septambar  ZO)  

Wimbledon  SuRvarn  Gayle  Cort 


Cfiingham  Heald 


Hughes 

Miiphy 

Kimble  Thaichar 

Ardtey  McABMer 

Ekoku  Fear 

DateiUid  Bel  (artda) 

Mimd  Haktemth  IgrVn,  ratuns  SteAambar  aft,  Jonas  |fea,  Sopttolt>*r20J, 
Goodman  ptnaa,  October  i) 

tainiamlail  Nora  Uratodm  EtetotemaBond  duty} 


Cort 

CastlBdlne 

Clarks 

Eueil 


Coventry  City  v Southampton 

HMdtaU  Rotet  apwi  todagr 

Idpii*  ■■•***■  totenCQManPyVVLDOUSouitiamptunLLLVW- 
■ateh  oddra  Covwliy  1 0-1 1 Souttamplon  6-2  Draw  9-4 
ReforaoE  U Rerade  (ShaTtekfl 


Coventry  City 


Optwdo  Tetter 
Shaw  Hucfcerby 


♦ Wlteams  NBsson 

Bran  Softvedt 

McAllister  Hall 

Dublin  Johansen 


Lightboume 

Boland 

Ducros 

Haworth 

Hedman 


MuredV^tanteMB.  rrtums  Septembor  2D),Dateh  Ckneo,  October^ 


Southampton  Jones  Ostemtod  Lundakvsm 

Dodd  Davies  Dryden 

Tbdd  Evans  Taylor 

dfjfifyff  Monkou  Johansen 

L3gJ  Maddteon  Banafi 

aJk^BLs  Wcbmlson  Neflscn 

^355^^  Oakley  Hughes 

DotodM  Banafl  pOQai) 

teMwd  Lb  TTBKter  (abow,  mm  September  201,  SWer  pwmla.SapteT*>or2C*. 
Chartlon  tanMa,  October  18),  Vanboo  (back.  Octotor2fi) 


The  week's  transfers 


Jon  McCarthy  Port  Vale  to  Birmingham  Cl  35m 

Hare  flteper  West  Hem  to  Celtic  El  .4m 

Tore  Pcderaee  8t  Pauli  to  Blackburn  £500,000 

Aten  Pettis  Nottingham  Forest  to  Blackburn  £300,000 

Jason  Roberta  Hayes  to  Wolves  £250,0)0 

Marine  KaOb  Dundee  Utd  to  Falkirk  £35,000 

Andrew  Morgan  Forfar  to  Partick  £30,000 

DavM  Craig  Rattti  to  Hamilton  £30,000 

DavM  Seel  Bristol  City  to  Northampton  £25,000 

Kevin  Mdwidsun  Coventry  to  Southampton  tribunal 

Jbn  MagBton  Southampton  to  Sheffield  Wed  tribunal 

Pete  Newell  STttingbotgna  to  Colchestor  free 

Pm i Hawtve  New  Soutfi  Wales  Soccsr  FederaMon  to  Portamotdh  free 

Deoean  Sheerer  Aberdeen  to  Inverness  Caledonian  Thistle  free 
Javan  DMr  MBwall  to  Ralth  free 

Bryan  Small  Bolton  to  Luton  hwn 

MgM  Clough  Manchester  Ctty  to  Sheffield  Wed  loan 

Slave  Paste  Barnsley  to  York  loan 

Shnon  Parey  Prastwi  to  Darlington  loan 

Paid  Hotagrove  Ftearfing  to  Grimsby  loon 

Justin  Mtlnner  Bristol  Rovers  to  Wklsafl  loan 

Javeu  White  Northampton  to  Rotherham  loan 

Probeblestarters  in  boid;  contenders,  probate  substitutes  and  other 
squad  members  In  HghL  ♦ one  more  booking  wffl  eam  suspension 


FA  Premiership  table 


Man  Utd 

West  Ham 

Chelsea 

Arsenal 

Leicester 

Tottenham 

rwncasw 

Crystal  Palace 

Barnsley 

Liverpool 

Bolton 

Coventry 

Everton 

Leeds 

Shaft  Wed 

Derbjf 

Southantoton 
Aston  VBa 
Wimbledon 


L F A 


6 1 

0 4 0 

1 4 4 
1 10  3 

0 7 5 

1 2 2 
1 1 2 
0 0 0 
1 4 2 
1 1 1 

0 4 2 

1 4 4 

2 0 5 
0 0 0 

1 3 2 
E 4 10 

2 0 2 

VYT 

3 2 5 
1 1 3 


GD  Pts 
11  13 
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Saturday  September  13 1997 


Perry 

best 

Woodward 
unearths  a 
new  jewel 

21 


Welsh  edge  closer  to  home  rule 


7ManBan 


anks  more 
a doubter 
than  a Judas 


David  Lacey 


Turning  the  screw . . . Steve  Watkin  strikes  a crucial  blow  for  Glamorgan  as  he  bowls  the  Essex  captain  Nasser  Hussain  in  the  Championship  match  at  Cardiff  yesterday.  The  Welsh 
side  begin  the  final  day’s  play  with  victory  clearly  in  sight  while  Emit  and  Yorkshire,  their  closest  rivals,  contemplate  a tight  finish  at  Headingley.  Match  reports,  page  23huw  evans 

= u 


England  pay  up  for  Woodward 


Robert  Armstrong  reports  on  the  ‘transferee’  to  Bath  that  has 
eased  the  way  for  Jack  Rowell's  successor  as  national  coach 


| NGLAND  have 
agreed  to  pay  Bath 
£100.000  compensa- 
I tion  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  Clive  Woodward,  who 
is  expected  to  be  confirmed  as 
national  coach  on  Monday. 

Woodward,  the  backs' 
coach  at  Bath,  has  agreed  a 
three-year  contract  worth 
£150,000  per  annum.  The 
Rugby  Football  Union  had  to 
sort  out  the  compensation 


with  Bath  because  his  condi- 
tions of  employment  were 
more  binding  than  the  “gen- 
tleman’s agreement”  he  had 
sometimes  referred  to. 

The  41-year-old  Woodward 
has  been  the  first  choice  since 
Ian  McGeechan  dropped  out 
of  the  running  last  month, 
though  at  one  critical  stage 
the  RFU  contacted  the  former 
Auckland  coach  Maurice 
Trapp,  who  is  an 


‘It's  not  as  easy  as  in  the 
old  days  when  you  simply 
asked  the  best  man  to  take  on 
the  job  and  he  slipped  in," 
said  Don  Rutherford,  the 
RFU’s  director  of  rugby. 
"Now  obligations  to  clubs 
make  things  complicated  and 
the  process  slows  down." 

The  £100,000  compensation 
— which  compares  favour- 
ably with  the  £400,000  that  the 
RFU  would  have  had  to  pay  to 


prise  McGeechan  from  North- 
ampton — reflects  Bath's  de- 
sire to  assist  the  England 
cause. 

Having  lost  Jack  Rowell  in 
1994  and  Brian  Ashton  to  Ire- 
land last  January,  Bath  have 
assumed  the  unsought  role  as 
a feeder  dub  for  national 
coaching  Jobs. 


If  the  RFU’s  board  of  man- 
agement confirm  his  appoint- 
ment on  Monday.  Woodward 
could  supervise  next  Wednes- 
day's meeting  of  the  77-man 
England  squad. 

It  is  stfll  not  clear,  though, 
whether  Woodward’s  prospec- 


tive assistant  coach.  John 
Mitchell  of  Sale,  is  his  own 
choice  or  that  of  the  national 
playing  committee  headed  by 
Bill  Beaumont  and  Fran 
Cotton. 

Though  no  legally  binding 
document  has  been  signed  to 
date,  Bath  already  have  an  ex- 
perienced successor  lined  up 
to  take  charge  of  the  backs 
when  Woodward  leaves  the 
Recreation  Ground. 

Today,  Woodward  will 
travel  north  with  Bath  to 
Newcastle,  their  base  for 
tomorrow's  European  Cup 
game  against  Scottish  Bor- 


ders at  Hawick.  That  could  be 
the  former  England  centre's 
last  involvement  in  a dub 
match  this  side  of  the 

millennium. 

By  Monday  evening  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  be 
sketching  out  England's  route 
to  the  next  World  Cup  in  Brit- 
ain in  just  over  two  years. 

• Kim  Deshay es,  chairman 
of  English  Rugby  Partner- 
ship, fbrmed  by  top  dubs  and 
the  RFU,  is  leaving  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  concentrate  on 
other  business  interests. 


BANES  Thinks  About 
Quitting:  there  was  a 
time  when  such  a 
headline,  appearing 
with  a World  Cup  in  the  off- 
ing, would  have  plunged  Eng- 
land supporters  Into  Stygian 
gloom. 

But  that  was  Gordon 
Banks,  he  of  the  big  hands 
and  unflappable  tempera- 
ment, a master  of  anticipation 
who  was  rarely  caught  out  of 
position.  This  is  Tony  Banks 
of  the  foot- in-mouth  tendency, 
who  this  week  has  been 
widely  reported  as  predicting 
that  England  will  not  win  the 
World  Cup  next  summer. 
Nothing  wrong  with  that 
This  Banks,  however,  is  the 
country's  Sports  Minister  and 
as  such  is  expected  to  keep 
such  thoughts  to  himself 
while  wishing  the  lads  luck  as 
he  waves  them  goodbye.  It 
was  doubly  unfortunate  that 
the  remarks  he  had  made  in 
an  Interview  with  Esquire 
should  have  come  out  shortly 
before  England's  qualifier 
against  Moldova. 

So  the  minister  was  booed 
as  he  met  the  teams  before 
Wednesday's  match  at  Wem- 
bley. Some  of  the  crowd  even 
shouted  “Judas”  when  Doubt- 
ing Thomas  would  have  been 
kinder  and  more  to  the  point 
Anyway,  Banks  apologised  if 
be  had  upset  fans  or  players 
and  reiterated  his  earnest  de- 
sire to  see  England  win  the 
Wold  Cup. 

There  have  been  any  num- 
ber of  sports  ministers  over 
the  years  but  the  only  one 
who  really  mattered  was  De- 
nis Howell  and  the  office  has 
gone  downhill  ever  since. 
Under  Howell  sport  adhered 
to  its  primary  dictionary  defi- 
nition of  “an  individual  or 
group  activity  pursued  for  ex- 
ercise or  pleasure".  Under 
Banks  one  has  been  reminded 
of  an  alternative  definition  — 
"to  skip  about  or  frolic  hap- 
pily”. And  to  make  tactless 
comments  to  Esquire. 

Yet  a lade  of  tact  is  all  it 


was.  When  asked  If  England 
would  win  the  tournament  in 
France,  Baziks  gave  an  honest 
answer.  “My  feelings  are  that 
we  won't,”  he  said,  explaining 
that  a number  of  other  inter- 
national sides  were  more 
technically  proficient,  a view 
shared  by  a majority  of  com- 
mentators. This  was  not  the 
same  as  saying  that  England 
could  not  win  the  World  Cup. 

The  reality  is  that  only  oner 
have  England  competed  in  a 
World  Cup  amid  the  wide- 
spread assumption  that  they 
would  win  It  That  was  in  1970 
when  Sir  Alf  Ramsey's  team 
went  to  Mexico  as  holders. 

The  way  the  quarter-final 
was  lost  to  West  Germany, 
who  came  from  2-0  down  to 
win  3-2  as  Peter  Boncttl  made 
an  un-Bankslike  goalkeeping 
error  and  Ramsey  was  outwit- 
ted by  Helmut  Schtien  In  the 
business  of  substitutions, 
revived  doubts  about  Eng- 
land's World  Cup  capabilities 
which  had  been  quelled  only 
by  the  triumph  of  1966. 

U NTIL  Bobby  Rob- 
son's team  reached 
the  semi-finals  of  Ita- 
lia 90  It  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  England  would 
ever  win  a World  Cup  again. 
To  an  extent  this  is  still  the 
case  but  the  nature  of  Eng- 
land's defeat  In  Turin,  when 
the  Germans  won  on  penal- 
ties after  being  matched  in 
large  parts  of  tbe  game, 
rekindled  earlier  optimism. 

The  revival,  under  Terry 
Venables,  in  Euro  96  after 
Graham  Taylor’s  failure  to 
reach  the  last  World  Cup,  and 
now  Glenn  Hoddte's  progress 
to  within  a point  of  automatic 
qualification  for  France  next 
summer,  has  renewed  yet 
again  tbe  nation's  faith  in  its 
football  team.  The  decisive 
encounter  with  Italy  in  Rome 
will  be  played  In  an  atmo- 
sphere bordering  on  hysteria. 

The  personal  feeling  is  that 
It  would  have  been  better  had 
Italy  won  in  Georgia  on 
Wednesday,  in  which  case  a 
draw  in  Rome  would  probably 
have  suited  both  teams.  In- 
stead England's  opposition 
now  have  to  win,  with  the  op- 
tion of  qualifying -automati- 
cally as  best  runners-up  likely 
to  be  seized  by  Scotland 
England  to  win  the  World 
Cup?  They  might  have  to  beat 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  in  the 
play-offs  even  to  get  there. 
Even  so,  the  minister  has  put 
£50  on  them. 


Ravanelli  back  on 
Boro  missing  list 


Don  Boot 


THE  fans  and  the  play- 
ers don’t  want  him 
back  and  Middles- 
brough’s Fabrlzlo  Ravan- 
elli appears  to  have  got  the 
message.  Tbe  Italian 
striker  failed  to  turn  up  for 
training  yesterday  and  may 
well  have  played  his  last 
game  for  the  Teesslders. 

Ravanelli  had  been  given 
permission  to  go  to  Italy 
but  was  expected  back  at 
the  Riverside  Stadium  this 
week.  The  manager  Bryan 
Robson  had  not  considered 
Mm  for  the  match  at  Brad- 
ford today  despite  a lengthy 
Injury  list. 

Robson  said  yesterday 
that  he  would  answer  no 
questions  on  a player 
regarded  by  his  team-mates 
as  a dressing  room  loner. 
The  fims  showed  their  feed- 
ings with  anti-Ravanelli 
chants  at  tbe  last  wmtnh 
against  Stockport. 

A source  close  to  the  Ital- 
ian said  yesterday:  *T  have 
spoken  to  Fabrizio  and  he 
will  never  go  back  to  Mid- 
dlesbrough.” 

Ravanelli  is  desperate  for 
top-level  football  after  los- 
ing his  place  in  Italy's 


World  Cup  squad.  The 
coach  Cesare  Maldini  has 
told  him  he  needs  to  get 
away  from  the  Nationwide 
League  to  enhance  his 
chances  of  winning  a 
return  to  favour. 

Robson,  who  put  a 
£7 JS  million  valuation  on 
Ravanelli  and  has  rejected 
a £4  million  bid  from  Bor- 
nssia  Dortmund,  may  have 
to  consider  a player-plus- 
cash  exchange  deal.  First, 
though,  he  could  fine  the 
player  and  stop  his  wages. 


Ravanelli . . . 'not  wanted’ 


Eyre’s  response  to  his 
cosy  acceptance  by  the 
Establishment  (he  had  been 
nodded  into  the  National  job) 
was  to  go  for  the  Jugular. 

The  departing  director  interviewed 
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Set  by  Araucaria 

Across 


1  No.  3 In  a tangle  with  a maid 
(6) 

4  The  sign  of  an  actress  (6) 

9  Luckily,  put  24,  it's  unusual 
for  chef  having  to  do  with 
beggary  12,3.5,2,3) 

10  Political  philosopher^ 
books  kept  by  weeders  (6) 

11  No.  4 kisses  endlessly. 


wildly,  for  fun  out  of  the  cold 
(5-3) 

12  No.  0‘s  new  valet  has  large 
stake  in  old  card  game  (8) 
14  Fishing  for  alcohol  ban  by 
aMine?  0-3) 

IB  Prince  In  Old 

Contempt! Wes'  part  (6) 

18  No.  7,  otherwise  9,  with  the 
last  of  the  soup  (8) 

21  Hair  style  for  the  6IJte  with 
lots  of  calories  (5.3) 
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22  No.  10’S  greeting  from  C to 
C.  say  (6) 

24  Pi  style  Shakespearian 
opening  can  change  one 
character  (Bill)  to  another 

. (Christopher)  (15) 

25  Almost  Nelson’s  last  words 
to  time  and  fate  (3) 

28  No.  12  set  deer  back  on 
edge  (6) 

Down 


1 No.  5 with  more  than  1 6 feet 
amid  the  dancers  (7) 

2 King  and  captain  with 
Biblical  harlot  (5) 

3 No.  8 has  suet  cooked  by 
Frenchman  (7) 

5 Moved  on  when  acquitted  (7) 

6 Behaviour  causing  long 
sentence  at  women's 
prison,  say  (4,5) 

7 Not  started  work  in  raised 
glass  tube  (?) 

8 No.  1 at  a party  in  India  (6) 

13  SodaJ  events  in  homestead, 

ancestral  han,  or  whatever 
(3-6) 

16  Single  out  a listener  to  the 
gospel  (7) 

17  No.  2 to  cause  annoyance 
of  high  degree  (7) 

IS  No.  6,1,  or  less  (6) 

19  Like  a sign  of  an  11th 
century  pope  (7) 

20  No.  11 — she's  French —In 
short  stories  (7) 

23  Bephant’schest?(5) 
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